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- EDITOR’S PREFACE 

s 

Ehib mattes of ttus ’7ol\\me ^scaks itself mto tiio mam 
divisions, ns follov s — 

I — Autobiogkai’hv continued pkom 1803 TO 1808 

Altliongli De Qnuicey’s Autobiogiapliy, bo far as it ivas 
levised by himself in 1853 for the Edinburgh Collective 
Edition of-his imtmgs, stopped at 1803, when he went to 
' Oxford, he left a continuation of that Autobiography, accessible 
to those that might be curious about it, in tuo old papers of 
his in Tint’s Minbmgh Mnga.nne One of these, hearing the 
continued general title " Sketches of Life and Planners from 
Che Autobiography of an Eiigli'ih Opium ‘Eater,” but with 
the suh-tille “Oxfoid,” hud appeared, m tluee successiie 
voii. ir ^ 
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pails, m the numhcis of the tnaga/.mc for Pohnmrj', June, 
and August 1635 , the other, forming hut a Single article^ 
had appeared in the number for June 1830, Mitli the ample 
title, “ Autobiogniphy of an English Opiiuu-lSater continued,” - 
but inthout any sub-title, or any indication of its nature 
except wliat might be com eyed bj llic head-line**, — “The 
German Language,” “The German Philosophie Literature,” * 
and “ Tlie Philosophy of Kant,” — ^at the tops of the nghl-haiid 
pages As the two papeis together carry on the Autobio- 
graphy from 1803 to 1808, they are leproduced m this 
volume from the columns of the iiiagiame as two chapters of 
Dc Quinccy’s Autobiogiaphy additional to the Bciiscd Auto- 
biography contained in the preceding volume Tlie liret^ and 
much the larger, is sufficiently described by tbe title “ Oxford," 
used as a sub-tillc for it in Tai€s Magazine, It is a careful < 
and very readable account of tbe system of Oxford life and 
education during the five yeais of Dc Qumcey’s connexion 
with the University, inth ghmpscs of himself, though not so 
numerous or continuous as might be nished, as he moved 
obscurely through the academic medium. The other chapter 
■will take most readers aback Begmmng in a popular vein, 
and even humoiously, at tiuns itsdf, thiougli two-tlmds of 
Its exten^ mto a dissertation on Kant’s philosophy uluch is 
one of the toughest things that De Qiimcey ever urote. It 
account that the Amcncan Collectne 
Edition of Dc Qiuncey, while gladly repainting Ins Oxford 
altogether That, houever, is scarcely' 

temptation avhioh woifid aiggest the omission of the paiier 

reservation of 

it nnoht 1m ^^*® ®®llootion of Ins uTitings nhere 

I S ItlS: as abstruse 

4.1 4 ^ ^ tlie autohiographic senes, 

with De QumSs^O^'* autohmgraphic senes which deals 
if Dc to 1808 It IS as 

virtually savLThp*'''^ «t m fact, he does 

years 

studies in German studies, and ' especially to 

upon me at the tune ntnl ^ ^ immense effect 

1 me tune, and .v pcimancnt influence afteniaids , 
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you would imderstand my subsequent life and mind, 
you must, at the risk of a beadache yourselves, listen at t.bis 
point to a desdiption of tbe exact nature and symptoms of 
the beadaclie tliey caused me ” To indicate as piecisely as 
possible tbis autobiogiupliic purport of the paper, I bare 
ventnied, in tbe absence of any title to it by De Quincey 
bimself, to entitle- it “ German Studies and Kant in par- 
ticjilar” It u ill be of niucb interest to some readers; and 
others can skip it if they choose 

II — Litermit AifD Lake EEMnsncscrarcEs 

f 

Concurrently uitli the series of the expressly autobiogiaphic 
papiers in Tail’s Magazine, there bad appeared in tbe same 
magazine anothei seiaes of papers by De Qumcey, also auto- 
biograiiliic.in a general sense, but in a moie indirect fasluon 

Having known, a number of remarkable peisons in the 
course of his life, some of them of great bteraiy celebntg*, it 
liad occurred to him that a series of sketches of these, fiom 
his oivn recollections and impressions of them, partly in 
tbeir lelalions to lumself, but not exclusively so, would be 
welcome, and might at all events be made msti actively 
De Quincey-bke He bad begun with Coleridge, and had 
contnbuted four papers of Beniiniscences of Coleridge to 
tbe numbers' of Tail's Magazine for September, October, and 
November 1834, and January 1835 These, though neces- 
sarily autobiograpluc to a pretty large extent, had been inter- 
jected into tbe series of bis expressly autobiographic ai fades 
in the inagazme Then, that expressly autobiographic senes 
having been finished in 1836 in the above-mentioned papers 
on bis Oxford life and his first Qeiman studies, be had ranged 
badt, in an aiticle in the magazme for February 1837, for a 
i'ccollcction of certain bterary notabilities of Manchester and 
Liverpool whom he had known or seen in bis schoolboy days. 
After that, zig-zagging in lus memory for siutable additions, 
be-had breught in, — sometimes imder cover of the standmg 
gdieral ,inagaziue title of “Sketches of Life and Manners 
from the Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater,” but 
sometimes under independent titles, — accounts of other 
acquaintances of lus, citW famous to all the woild already, 
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or about 'n’lioin the uoild might be inq^uifalive. Of these 
our concern in the present volume, foi chronological reasons, 
18 uith Wordswoilh and his Mloiv-celohrities of the Laivc 
distiict, whether those that weic resident there Mhen De 
Quincey fust visited it in Coleridge’s company iii 1807, or 
those that were resident there from 1801) onwards, when Do 
Quincey had become a Lakist too, and ivas domiciled pw- 
nianently, as it seemed, close to Wordsworth at Grasmere 
To Wordswoilh himself, — always De Quincoy’s man of men, , 
or at least poet of poets, of lus generation, — there w’cre de- 
voted tliree articles m Taiis Magazine foi Januaiy, February, 
and April 1839, entitled “Lake llcmmisccnccs 2vo I 
William Wordsworth, No n William Wordsworth, No III. 
Wilham Wordsw'orth” These were followed in July of the 
same year by a No IV, entitled “William Wordsworth and 
Robert Southey,” and m August by a No. V, m winch Cole- 
ridge came hack for some notice, and winch w'as therefore 
entitled “ Southey, Woidsworth, and Colendge.” For tho- 
miuor celebrities of the Lakes, after these three in majorum 
(jenhum, and for sketches of l^ko scenery and society gcncr- 
ally, there was a relapse into the older magazine title 
Sketches of Life and Manners” etc , and the seven 
nddihonal articles required for these straggled through the' 
numbers of Tail's Magazine from September 1839 to August 


mvcntoiied goes back 
beyond the Lake period of Do Qnmcey’s life altogether, and 

Colendge articles treats Colendge 
conncMon, one might 
sSS . by that title of Lakn Rem^- 

Rtosoekoes 

seems, on the whole, the fittest 
of SSe^Sr. T 

Qmneevi Fov+J 1 ^**° RranNisonirops left by De 
tE IS no articles 

m the CoReLveEdSonssfco^tE^l^^’^® 
contemplated though he must have 

must therefore he taken from and the text of them 

'ciore ue taken from the pages of TaH's Magazine^ 
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< {11 which they originally appeared , But for a poition of Ihe 
Bcminiscettces, and a very important portion, there ^s an 
option. De Qinncey did repimt in his Collective Edition 
the hole of liis special set of Coleridge Bccollections, with 
the exception of the last. article of the four, tlirowing all the 
reprinted articles into one block, after somewhat careful 
. revision ; and he reprinted also in the same way the whole 
set of the special articles on TFordsworth, wnthoiit any 
omission These main Coleridge and Wordsworth papers 
are therefore leproduccd in our present volume from De 
"Qmncej’s own revised text of them, — M'lth the icstorntion, 

^ liowci cr, in the case of the Colendgc chapter, of that foiuth 
of the inaga7ine ai tides on Colendgo ivhich De Quuicey 
, omitted The omission was unnecessary, and, as tlie 
American Collective Edition contains the omittcci article, 

- the present edition is entitled to the same benefit What, 
however, about the two minor papers of the Lake Eemini' 
scences which appeared as Nos IV and V m Tati’s 
Mayazine for July and August 1839, iindei the titles of 
“William Wordsworth and Eobert Southey,” and “Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge,” respectively ? These also De 
^Qtuncey reimnted in Ins Collective Edition, after a fashion , 
hut it was after a fashion which greatly impaired their 
mteicst He tlirciv them, or rather parts of them, into one, 
'under the single title “Roheit Southey,” omitting a gieat 
deal of what was liveliest and best m the origmal articles 
This may have been caused merely by Ins hurry at the tune, 
in consequence of the pressme of the punters for copy in 
any form , but possibly it had another cause De Qumcey's 
Reminiscences of Oolendge, Wordsworth, and Southey, on 
their first appearance in Tatfs Magazine betw’een 1834 and 
1840, had provoked a good deal of resentment among those 
concerned Coleridge was then dead , but Wordsworth and 
Dorethy Wordsw oitli were still living , ns was also Southey 
Little wonder that the surviving relatives of Colendge felt 
aggrieved by the extreme frankness of some of De Quincey’s 
personal recollections of the dead sage, or, that the Words- 
worth and’ Southey families were annoyed and offended on 
similar grounds Woidswoith, with his massive serenity, 
seems, indeed, to have tossed the matter aside easily enough , 



0 KDITOH’S PHI r\CL 

but iiol «o Sontbcy. CarJylo iolh that, v'li ft Ik fit- 1 m>-t 
Soullie> m London, SmiOioj vas full of ibe miLjccI of 
Qmncoy’fl dclin«iuDnucs in i«ddidijiif, -o rnccdotc- ol 
, a confulcntlal Lind i-e><in'ctni{; Woid‘inoitb, rdlavV^. a*'d 
Inmself, and simKo on Uic hubicrt m ft-rnn n lift'll T trlylt*, 
nlio bad read the ailicb's, Ibouplit ntudle'^i-lj anirrv fiid 
•\ebcincnl Soinctbmg of all Ihii iiny barf' L“*cn ;n 1)«J 
Qmncej’fi imnd nben, in ruprodufinit bi=» M < Jl' ni.n.rccticcs 
in 1853 for bis Collcctno Kdiiion b" r-vme tv thr i\u> Ttxit 
articles in wbicb Sonlbcy bad 5 «nticii» illy fi««rcd. lb nr,’* 
perbapSj ibougb SonUiej bad died in IB 13, lie Qnincc} i* 
lai^c excision*’ rMni tho«c at tide.', and hti con’ didpliwi vf tin m 
into one paper, pleasant enough in the inani, but f cinipaTai ' m ly 
insipid It avns an editorial mistake on iJc Ousiset a’s part, 
and must not bind ns ron The articV** m tlirir ol’igh«'‘t 
liaelicr and more cxlen&iae maga/ine foim bt.nig iritiot'ahh 
at any rate, and forminq pa-t and paicd of the j\mpr«i*au 
Colledivo Edition, ne have aded acKiidirgly Wi> tcmtI in 
the present edition to the text of TnU$ for tkt 

particular articles in question, and print them ns tbej stowl 
Ibeic, with then Bcparato titles 

Ecspecting the present \oluine ns a nliole, it aidl »uv Ik 
nndeislood that, aihile a portion of its content® coi.si'-te of 
matter denied from Dc Quincoi ’a revised evlil ion of IBSS- 
CO, coiisideiablj the larger propoitiou con*’!®!-’ of nc«\i.iX‘l 
maganno articles that ba\c been praclicallj inaocc~*'ib'c 
Intlicito to British readers So composed, the loluine i« 
certainly one of the nchesl specimens that could lie olfcrcd 
of Do Quincey’s general clmaclcnatic® Tlicre are ups and 
downs in it, portions inferior to otbera in literary incii^ and 
occasional lapses into what may seem sjntcrnl or in bad 
taste. All in all, bowc^er, it illustiatcs most 'variously and 
most amusingly the shrew dne.®s of Dc Qiuucey's obseivations 
of men and things, the range and readiness of lus erudition, 
the siibtiety and originality of his ppccnlaiive intellect, his 
laoultj of poetic imagmalion, his power of mournful pallio® 
on ic one band and the most whimsical bumoni on tbe 

other, and the marvellous versatility and flexibility of Ina 
Btyle ^ 
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FROM 1803 TO 1808 




CHAPTER I 


oxfoud 

II 

It was m winter, and in the wintry weather of the year 
1803, tliat I first entered Oxford with a view to its vast 
means of education, or rather with a view to its vast advan- 
tages for study A ludicrous story is told of a young can- 
didate for clencal orders — that, bemg asked by the bishop’s 
chaplain if be had ever “ been to Oxford,” as a colloquial 
expression for having had an academic education, he replied, 
“Ho but he had twice been to Abingdon” Abingdon 
bemg only seven miles distant In the same sense I might 
say that once before I had been at Oxford but i?uzi vas as 

a transient visitor with Lord W vhen we were both 

children Now, on the contrary, I approached these vener- 
able towers m the character of a student, and -with the 
purpose of a long connexion , personally interested in the 
constitution of the University, and obscurely anticipating 
that in this city, or at least durmg the penod of my nominal 
attachment to this academic body, the remoter parts of my 
future life would unfold before me All hearts were at this 
time occupied with the public interests of the country The 
“sorrow of the time” was ripening to a second harvest 
Napoleon had commenced his Vandal, or rather Hunmsli 
war with Biitain, m the ginng of this j’ear, about eight 

* From Tai^ s Magazine for February 1635 — ^31. 

^ Te Lord "'Veslport. See vol i iip lCl-2 ct scq — 31 
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montlis kfoic, mil \mUx^ 

^^ludl colrlcl liuirf-. tnUroil, tiiol ft 

\Mtli me tUo 01*0 iiioni»i«)li?m-,* i«.e aU?di*!t to Clie ? .Inmi 

act of Inunclmig mjwlf ixiMi fli*^ xxM Ti-.l 

may worn too «trons ns ni.pliol to o!i« «»»> Iw 

liocn for many montim n lioti'-vV*' xvAniUrir ih WiUCJ, «J* 

a eoljlarj roamer 111 llio s-tnotiof 1 /«i'loii. 

Bilnalions, it mm-t lit remt'mlw-Tvd, I unlcn^Mit lU’JiS- 

UoMlc<lgc(l lagrant; and iviilioiit money f . nuld iwly 
run inucli tIpL, cTropl of lux. ik«i«? my m cV Tut ^ •'nls t »C- 
piniHj the pleasure?, or the oldiijatioii®, td tin* 
e\ibL in n proper pmi'-c fur inxn \.)jo hti?i jui fun*1®* 
weahncpsia often secure it is hj s!np>'rfi'Cl jv)ttt>r, Isimul 
against its mailer, lh.it mnii we nia»ul md dt'''oy'.l» llnro 
m Oxford I should he exiled U|*Gn to cftimncu 'o a f'«jt m 
establishment upon the splendid ]3iij,li'h /-cole hrrf T ?li*>iml 
share lu manj duties and resinMUithiliUc?, and fIiouW lii-eonm 
henceforth an object of notice to a laigc foeitty. JTo'o Otsl 
becoming sopantcly and individuilly aijiftu’-'ildo for my 
conduct, and no longer alwoiheil into the p» neinl nuil of s' ^ 
family, I felt nnsclf, for tlm fin-t tune, hut them d isith the 
anxieties of a man, and a tnemher of the norld 

Oxford, ancient Mother ' hoxry nilh anc.tlTiil lionout®, 
timc-honouicd, and, hajdj, it max W, itme'pl'att''i‘etl ^ 

— I oxie thee nothing! Of thv xast 1 icin'- I took not a 
shilling, though lixnig amoiig«t mnltiludts v.ho oued to 
thee their daily hrcixd 5ot the less I owe Ihte justice } for 
that is a Unix Cl sal debt. And nt this momriil, xxheii I fc® 
thee called to thy audit by unjust inul uuiUow’is nccupen — 
men xvith the hearts of inguisitom and the purposed of 
robbers — feel towards Ibce somcUmig of filial rex’crencc 
and duty Hou ex or, I mean not to speak ns un ndx'ocate, 
but as a conscientious xxitnc?? in the simplicity of truth, 
feebng neither hope nor fear of a pcisonxl nature, x\ itlioiil 
fee, and xvxthout favour 

I have been assured from many qimitcrs that Oie great 
hotly of the public are qmte in llie dark about the xvliole 
manner of living in our English Unixcmitic? , and that ft 
wnsidcrablc portion of that public, mi?M bx' the totally 
different constitution of Uiuxersitics m Scotland, Ireland, 
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and generally on the Continent, as well as by the different 
arrangements of collegiate Me in those institutions, are in a 
state worse than ignorant (that is, more unfavourable to the 
truth) — starting, in fact, from piejudices, and absolute erroia 
of fact, which operate most uncharitably upon their construc- 
tion of those insulated statements, which aie contmually put 
forward by designing men Hence, I can well believe that 
it will be an acceptable service, at this paiticular moment 
’[1836], -when the very constitution of the two English 
' Diiiversities is under the unfriendly revision of Parliament, 
■when some roiong commission may be annually looked for, 
iindei^ a contingency which I will not uttci in words (for I 
reverence the doctrine of ev^T/j/jutr/w?), far worse than Crom- 
wellian, that is, merely personal, and to •winnow the existing 
coipbration from disaffection to the state — a Henry tlic 
Eighth commission of sequestration, and levelled at the vciy 
integrity of the institution — undei such prospects, I can u ell 
believe that a true account of Oxford as %t is (uluch ■will be 
vahd also for Cambridge) must be welcome both to fncnd 
and foe. - And instead of givii^ this account didactically, or 
accordmg to a logical classification of the various items in 
the survey, I will give it historically, or according to the 
order in which tlie most important facts of Uie case opened 
^tliemselves before myself, under the accidents of my own 
personal inquiry No situation could be better adapted than 
-my oivn for eliciting information , for, whereas most young 
men come to the University under ciicumsfances of absolute 
determination as to the choice of their particular college^ and 
have, therefore,' no cause for search or mquiry, I, on the 
contrary, came tliithei in solitary self-dependonce, and in the 
loosest state of mdetermination 

Every single point of my future position and connection, 
to what college I w onld attach myself, and in v Inch of the 
two orders open to my admission I would enrol myself, was 
left absolutely to my own election. My coming at all, in 
this year, arose out of an accident of conveisation In the 
latter half of 1803, I was living with my mother at the 

Priory of Sk J a beautiful place winch she had in part 

planned, and built but clnefly repaired out of a very ancient 
Gothic monastery ; when my uncle, a military man, on a 
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to «wu\, hftfir IwV' <‘w 
enlj rcnmilcia, lliaDn ji.T « v<o t\mM f.el st 



m\ cxpfiuliUHe I • . - * rt 

was cprtsin, mo« 1(1 inmj niA )tn) jaiipo-p oi undic; t' O’cRi, t. 
lia\in{» finatTplled v m tup on tint n ]>•»(«{ My tJncV'j n 
man of rc'-vlt-s, a<.li\it|r, pjjoIip to un motli"** imn-'^lntuy, I 
presume, for with I n one Jjnur I uaa tanorjon* d to litr Jptv* 
pence. Am<iu,i otlioi qun tjoiw, pIu put {hf to W'S 
nnpoitinth conmit*}*! uilli mj futnr* ‘■'t]w ii‘inc< tt O’tfor*!, 
awl mj cnmiiiR accdtvjit of it — ** Vonr cuaplunn,* 'Im 
faced, ‘‘rtlill oontmuc to me jour *^ch«‘ol allow atiCe of ilO'*. 
To tin«, for the ]>rcFcut, when \oa» ‘•I'-’cra Pi>»t JU' nir'i 
liea\y deductions trom my omi income, I cannot i.ii<»cr£aU’ 
to make anj aildilion — that i«, joa art uoL to count upon 
am Kut, of course, jmi util Ik.* fr*c to (jtiitd jour cnSiro^ 
Oxfoid \.ii.,\tiou 8 , and ns iimclt time liciidts as tin rulci o! 
jemr college will dispenbc with lour attendance, at nij 
wdicievcr tint may be On tins 1111*161*11*11 Inu!:, 
wnllmg to imdertakc an Oxfoid life, upon m> Hinll an .illow* 
anecas£lOO jicr annum ?” Mj auswer w'aA bv a cheerful 
and prompt assent For I felt sitisfu-d, and paid as nnseh 
to my mother, that, although this might sound, and nnghl 
really prove, on i common 8 j«tem of cxpiuditaro, ludicrously 
below* the demands of the ]iUce, set in Oxfonl, no lo«s thin 
in othoi cities, it niiisl be posaiblc for a i ouiig man of finn 
mind to luo 011 a liundrcd pounds annually, if he pleased to 
do BO, and to li\o resp*.cUvbly I gucN-cd cion then how 
the matter stood , and so m in> own experience I found iL 
If a, young man wore known to be of Irnial pursuila, with 
sliglit habits of study, and ' strong book « nundednes'',” 
naturally enough his college peers who should hniipen to 
be idlera would question Ins right to court solitude Tlies 
would demand a sight of his warrant of exemption from 
o:^mary usages , and, finding none, they would see a 

doubtless, wlicn tins 
happens to be tlie solo cliaractcnslic point about a man, and 
balanced by no form of personal respectability, it does so 
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far lead to contempt as to make a man’s sitnafaon mortifying 
and painful ; but not more so, I aflinu, in Oxfoid than any- 
where else. Meie defect of power, as such, and wi;ere cir- 
cumstances force it into idolent relief, cannot w ell be other 
than a degrading feature in any man’s position hTow, in 
other cities, the man of ^100 a-year never can be forced 
into such an invidious insulation — he finds many to keep 
him in countenance , but in OsJoid he is a soit of monstei 
— ^he stands alone in the only class w ith w’hich he can be 
compared. So that the pressure upon Oxford predispositions 
to contemjit is far strongei than elsewheie , and, consequently, 
there would be more allowance due, if the actual contempt 
Avere also stronger — ^ivhich I deny But, no doubt, m eveiy 
climate, and under all meridians, it must be humiliating to 
be distinguished by piue defect Now and for ever, to be 
wealc IS m some sense to be miserable , and simple poverty, 
without other quahficatioii or adjunct, is merely defect of 
power. But, on the other hand, in Oxford, at least, as much 
as in any other place I ever knew*, talents and seieie habits 
of study are then.’ own justification And upon the strongest 
possible warrant, viz, my own experience in a college then 
recently emerging from habits of riotous dissipation, I can 
affirm that a man ivho pleads luiown habits of study as his 
reason for secluding himself, and for declining the oidinaiy 
amusements and wane parties, will meet wath neither molest- 
ation nor contempt ^ 

Por my part, though neitlier ginug nor accepting umtations 
for the first two years of my residence, never but once had I 
reason to complain of a sneer, or mdeed any allusion w hal- 
ever to habits which might be imderstood to express poverty 
Perhaps even tlien I had no reason to complain, for my ow*n 
conduct in that instance Avas unw’ise , and tlie allusion, 
though a personalitA', and so far ill-bred, might be meant in 

’ * Tins paragripli is omitted ra the American reprmt of the Tail 
paper, probably bcc.ausu ifc repeats mfoimaUou gutn alreulj Ste 
the chapter entitled "Tlie Priory, Chester,” in Vol I, and especially 
the concluding pages of that chapter As, however, the paragraph 
contains sonio new particulars, and explains Avhat follows, I Iiaie 
retained it, tJie rather becanso it ought to bo the rile not to tamper 
with De Qmneej’s text on an> such occasion — M 
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real fandness. The ease tins I neglected my tlms m 
one point lialnlnally , that is, I wore clothes uul-il they Mere* 
threadhare — parti j’ in the helicf that inj govn Mould conceal 
their mam defects, hut iniicli more from tarelcfsiies^ and 
indisposition to spend upon a tailoi what I had (leslined foi* 
a bookseller At length, an oflicuil person, of some iveight 
in the college, sent lue a message on the snlyccl , through a 
fnend It nns couched in these terms • That, let a man 


possess ivhat talents or accomplislmieuts he might, it tviw not' 
possible for him to luaintam Ins propel station in the public 
respect, amongst so many sen .nils and people ^orvilc to 
o\teiiial impiessions, Mithout <«orae icgaid to the elcgnucc of 
his dicsb A repioof so courteously piisfaccd I could not , 
take ofTeiice at , and at that tune I iccolvcd to spend toino 
cost upon decoi.itiug my poison llul always it lunipencd 
that some hook, or set of hooks, — ^that passion being absolutely 
endless, and ine\oitihlc as the gra\e, — stepped hclwceu me 
and my mtentions , until one dav, upon arrangmg iny toilet 
hastily before dinner, I suddenly made the discovery tliH I 
had no waistcoat (or terf, as it is now called, through conceit, 
or provincialism) w hich w as not lorn or ollierw isc dilapidated , 
wdiereupon, huUoiung up my coat to the thi-oat, and drawing 
my gow'n as close about me as possible, I w'cnt into the 
puhho " hall ” (so is called m Oxford the pubhc eating-room) 
with no misgiving IIow ever, I w as delected ; for a grave 
man, with a supeilatively graie countenance, wdio happened 
on that day to sit next me, hut whom I did not personally 
know addiessmg his fnend sitting opposite, begged to knW 
It lie had seen the last Gazette, because he understood that it 
Gontamed an Order m Council laying au interdict upon the 
lutoe use of waistcoats His friend reiiliod, with the same 
per ec ^vity, that it was a great satisfaction to his mind 
that his Majest3^s Goxemraent should have issued so sensible 

followed up by an 

nav for 'mi being still more disagreeable to 

ft «Tifi T ■without the movonieut on cither side of 

ZTto Zn ^ put m. on n, m tl» oulj 
«} opon to Uiein At atvy loto, tta was the solo petsouaht/, 
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01 equivocal allusion of any sort, xsliiclx ever met my ear 
during the years that I asserted my nght to he as poor as 
chose And, certainly my censors wore nght, whatever 
were the temper in which they spoke, kind or unkind , for 
It little extra care in the use of clothes i\iU alvays, undei 
almost any extremity of poverty, pay for so much extra cost 
as is essential to neatness and decorum, if not even to 
elegance They were right, and I was wrong, m a point 
which cannot he neglected with impunity 
' But, to enter upon my on n histoiy, and my sketcli of 
Oxford life — Late on a winter’s night, m the latter half of 
Decemher, 1803, when a snow-storm, and a heavy one, vas 
already gathering in the air, a lazy Birmingham coach, 
moinngatfour and a half miles an horn, hiought metliiough 
the long northern suhurh of Oxford, to a diahhy coacli-inn, 
situated in the Com Market Business was out of the 
question at that hour. But the next day I assembled all the 
acquaintances I had in the University, oi had to my ovn 
knowledge ; and to them, in council assembled, propoimded 
my first question What college would they, m their superior 
state of information, recommend to my choice ? This ques- 
tion leads to the first great characteristic of Oxford, ns dis- 
tinguished Lorn most other Unnersities Befoie me at this 
moment lie several nev’Bpapera, reporting, at length, the 
installation in office (as Chancellor) of the Duke of Wellington 
The origmal Oxford report, hanng occasion to mention the 
particular college fioin vhich the official procession moved, 
had said, no doubt, that the gates of University, the halls of 
Universitj', &c , were at such a point of time thrown open 
’But most of the provincial editors, not at all compiehending 
that the refeience was to an mdividual college, known by 
the name of Univeisity College, one of twcntj’-fne such 
estabhshments m Oxford, had regularly corrected it into 
“ gates of the University,” &c. Here is the fiiat misconcep- 
tion of all strangeis And this feature of Oxford it is vhich 
has drawn such exclamations of astoiushment from foreigners 
Lipsius, for example, protested inth fen-oin, on first seeing 
this vast establishment of Oxford, lliat one college of this 
University was gieatcr m its power and splendour, that it 
glorified and illustrated the honours of literature more con- 
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in amount from age to age. Magmjicaho apostolahim vneum 
IS a language almost as becommg to tlie missionaries and 
ministers of knowledge, as to the ambassadors of religion 
It is fit that by pompons ardntectural monuments a voice 
may for ever be soundiiig audibly in human ears of homage 
to these powders, and that even alien feelings may be com- 
pelled into secret submission to their influence Therefore, 
amongst the number of those who lalue sudi things upon 
the scale of direct proianiatc utihty rank not me* that 
anOmcfita offlcina is in my ears abommable. But stdl I 
affirm that, in our analysis of an ordinaiy umversity, or 
“college,” as it is provmcially called, we have not yet 
ai'iived at any element of service rendered to knowledge or 
education, large enough to caU for very evtensive national 
aid , Honour has thus far been rendered to the good cause 
by a public attestation, and that is w'ell but no direct pro- 
motion has been given to that cause, no impulse communi- 
cated to its progress, such that it can be held out ns a result 
commensurate to tlie name and pretensions of a University 
As yet there is nothmg accomphshed which is beyond the 
strength of any little commercial town. And, as to the 
library m particular, besides that in all essential departments 
it might be bought, to order, by one day’s common subscrip- 
tion of Li\ erpool or Glasgow mei chants, students vei^* rarely 
indeed have admission to its free use 

■What other functions remain to a Umveisity ? For those 
wlucli I have mentioned of fiunishmg a point of rendezvous 
to the great body of professors and students, and a point of 
concentration to the diflerent establishments of implements and 
machinery for elaborate lescarches (as, foi instance, of books 
and JklSS , m the first place , secondly, of maps, charts, and 
globes ; and, thirdly, perhaps of the costly apparatus reqmred 
for such studies as sideral astronomy, galvanic chemistry or 
physiology, &c ) j all these aie uses which cannot be regarded 
in a higher light than as conveniences merely incidental and 
collateral to the mam views of the founders There are, 
then, two much loftier and more coinmandmg ends met by 
the idea and constitution of such institutions, and which first 
rise to a rank of dignitj" sufficient to occupy the view's of a 
legislator, or to w'arrant a national interest These ends are 

VOIi.^U 0 
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involved Ist, in llie practice of confemng degreesj tliat is, 
formal attestations and gaarantccs of competence to give' 
advice, instruction, or aid, m the three great hrandics o£ » 
liberal knowledge applicable to human life; 2 d, in that 
approiiriation of fi\ed fimds to fixed professorships, by means 
ol ^Yl^ch the nnintemiptcd succession of public aiid . 
nuthonsed teachers is sustained in all the higher branches of 
knowledge, from generation to generation, and from century - 
to century By the latter result it is secured that the great 
well-heads of libeial knowledge and of severe science 'shall 
never grow dry By the former it is secured that this un- 
failing fountain shall he continually apiilicd to the produc- 
tion and to the iaslmj of fresh lahouis in endless siicc^sion 
for the public service, and tluis, in cfiect, that the great 
national fountain shall not he a stagnant reservoir, but, by 
an endless denmiton (to speak m a Boman metaphor), 
appbed to a system of national irrigation. These are the two 
great functions and qualifications of a collegiate mcoiporatiou 
one prondmg to each separate generation its own separate 
nghts of heirship to oil the knowledge accumulated hy 


its predecessors, and convertmg a mere casual life-annuity, 
into an estate of inhentauce — a mete fleeting dybivnrfuA 
into a KTtifM Is d€ 6 , the other securing for tins eternal 
dowry as^widc a distribution as possible • the one function 
regarding the dimension of Icaglh in the endless senes of ages 
through which it propagates its gifts , the other regarding 
(he dimension of breadth in the large application tliroii^out 
any one generation of tliese gifts to the public service. ^ 
Here are grand functions, high purposes, but neither one 
nor the other demands any edifices of stone and marble, . 
neither one nor the other presupposes any edifice at all hiiilt 
with human hands A collegiate incorporation, the church 
imhtant of knowledge, in its ei erlastmg struggle witli dark- 
and error, is, in tins respect, like the Church of Christ — 
that 18, It IS always and essentially invisible to the fleshly eye 
ine pillars of this church are human champions , its weapons 
are great truths so shaped as to meet the shifting forms of 
armouries are piled and mardialled in human 

' SSI discipline, in 

childlike docility , and all its tnnmphs, its pomps, and 
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glones, mnst for ever depend upon talent, upon the eneigies 
- of the u in, and ujiDn the harmomons co-operation of its 
, several dmsions. Tims far, I say, thoro is no call made out 
for any intervention of the architect. 

Let me apply all this to Oxfoid Among the four 
toncUons commonly xecognised by the founders of TJm- 
vertities arc — let, to find a set of halls or places of meeting , 
2d, to find the implements and accessaries of study , 3d, to 
«ccnre the succession of Icachcm and learners , 4th, to secure 
the profitable application of tlieir attainments to the public 
< 'Jcnice. Of these four, the two highest need no buildings , 
".and the othei two, which arc mere collalei’al functions of 
convctucnce, need only a small one Wherefore, then, 
and to what end, aie the last systems of hiulding, the 
l)alacc5 and towers of Oxford ? These are either altogether 
superfluous, mere badges of ostentation and luxurious wealth, 

' or they point to some fifth, function not so much as contem- 
plated by other Universities, and, at present, absolutely and 
chimerically bej'ond their means of attainment Formerly 
we used to hoar attacks upon the Oxford discipline as fitted 
to the true wfdledtial purposes of a modem education 
These attacks, w eak and most nninstrncted in facts, false as 
to aU that they challenged, and pnenle as to w'hat implicitly 
they propounded for homage, are silent But, of late, the 
battery has been pointed agamst the Oxford discipline m 
its mcral aspects, as fitted for the government and restraint 
of 3 'oung men, or even as at all contemplating any such 
conlroL The Beverleys w'ould have us suppose, not only 
that tlie great body of the students are a licentious crew’, 
aclcnow lodging no disciplme or restraints, but that the griive 
elders of the Umiersity, and those who wield the nominal 
authonty of the place, passively resign the very shows of 
power, and connive at general excesses, even when they do 
' not absolutely authorize them in tlieir personal examples 
bTow, .wdien such representations are made, to wdiat standard 
of a just discipline is it that these w nters would he under- 
stood as appealing ? Is it to some ideal, or to some existing 
and knowTi reality 2 Would they have England suppose 
that they are here comparing the actual Oxford with some 
possible hypotlietic or imaginable Oxford,- — ^witU some ideal 
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case, that is to say, aljoiit winch great disoussions would imse 
as to its feasibility,— or that they are comparing it with 
some known standard of disciphno actually realized and sas- 
tamed foi generations, in Leipsn^ suppose, or Edinburgh, or 
Leyden, oi Salamanca ? Tins is the question of quesbons, 
to whidi wc may demand an answer, and, according^ to 
Uiat answer, obsen'e the dilemma into which these furciferous 
knaiea must drop If they are companng Oxford amply 
with tome ideal and better Oxford, in sonic ideal and better 
world, m that case all they have said — ^waiving its falsehoods 
of fact — IS no more than a flounsh of rhetoric, and the 
whole discutsion niav he referred to the shadowy combats of_ 
sdiola^tic dcelnmatioii-mongers — those mock gladiator^ and- 
vmhrahlf^ A'ti'loics But if, on the other hand, they pretend‘ 
to take llidr station upon the known basis of some existing 
ineblution, — if thej w ill pretend that, in this impeachment 
of O'cfjrd, they are proceeding upon a silent comparison 
with Edinburgh, Ghivgow, Jena, Leipsic, Padua, &c,— then 
arc tlicv sclf-cvposed, as men not only wutliout truth, but 
without shame For now comes in, as a sudden revelation, 
and as a sort of dcus « tnadana, for the vindication 6f the 
truth, the simple answer to that question proposed above, 
VTlierpfore, and to what end, arc the vast edifices of Oxford? 


A rnncrsiti, as Unn erdities are m general, needs not, I 
hail, rliown, to be a Msible body — a building raised with 
h''ndp WiPicfore, then, is the virtble Oxford ? To what 
fi({h end, rklining upon the ordinary ends of such institutions, 
is the f’r-Ftietdui'g s\ stun of OKford hospitta-, or monastic" 
hot^b, direoUd 1>\ their founders, or applied by their present > 
pu H-.*ors ? Ho, when, reader, to the answer — 

1 hr?c last piles are applied to an end absolutely indis- 
P^jeillc to nni «'veu tokiable system of discipline, and yet 
al'Mikijlv uii.ittaiTiahle tqion anj commensurate scale .in any 
rillnr liiutTpiU of Europe Tliey are applied to the jicr- 
po-nl fciu«moin and domestication of the students witliin the 
rv'midwalb of that college to whose discipline they arc 
aim mUi Ikm where elre the joung men Inc icJicre they 
} ' MO «» they plcaet. , ncce«<»in]y diFtnbnled amongst 

rl therefore, liable to no control 

ij’pivnjon what'nfr, and, m tho«c cates where the 
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University forms Tmt a small pait of a vast capital city, as it 
does ' in Pans, Edinburgh, Madrid, Vienna, Bei’lm, and 
Petersburg, liable to eveiy mode of positive temptation and 
distraction ■which besiege human life in high -■viced and 
luxurious communities Here, therefore, it is a moctery to 
talk of discipline , of a nonentity there can be no quahties ; 
and we need not ask for the description of the disciphne in 
situations where discipline theie can be none One shght 
anomaly I have heard of as imryuig pro tmto the uniform 
features of this picture. In Glasgow I have heard of an 
arrangement by which young academicians are placed m the 
family of a professor Here, as members of a private house- 
' hold, and that household under the presiding eye of a con- 
scientious, paternal, and judicious scholar, doubtless they 
would enjoy as absolute a shelter from penland worldly con- 
tagion as parents could wish , but not more absolute, I alBrm, 
than belongs, unavoidably, to the monastic seclusion of an 
Oxford college — the gates of which open to no egress after 
mne o’clock at night, nor after leleven to any ingiess which is 
' not regularly reported to a proper officer of Sic estabhsh- 
ment The two forms of restramt aie, as respects the 
effectual amount of control, equal ; and were they equally 
, diffused, Glasgow and Oxford would, in this pomt, stand 
upon the same level of discipline But it happens that the 
Glasgow case ■« as a personal accident , personal, both as re- 
garded him who volunteered the exercise of this control, and 
those who volunteered to appropriate its benefits, whereas 
the Oxford case belongs to the very system, is coextensive 
until the body of undergraduates, and, from the very arrange- 
ment of Oxford life, is liable to no decay or intermission. 

HerCj then, the reader apprehends the fiist gieat charac- 
teristic distinction of Oxford — ^that distmction uhich ex- 
torted the rapturous admiration of Lipsius as an exponent of 
enormous wealth, but which I now mention as applying, ivith 
ruinous effect, to the late calumnies upon Oxford, as an in- 
separable eigionent of her meritorious disciphne She, most 
truly and severely an “ Alma Slater,” gathers all the juvenile 
part of her flock ivithm her own fold, and beneath her own 
vigilant supervision. In Cambridge there is, so far, a laxer 
administration of this rule, that^ when any college oierflows 
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iindcrpraflufttos avu allov.cd Jo nl ih UiO towu 
lint «i Ovford tlnn nici«'.ist: of p*r»i a?i<l Uw*ry j[> 0 Wv*? , 
IS llno^vu li} jmfiionci' upon tiit. r .uor ftlio w 

htldom bi.lo%\ the; »"f of t'!wnt>-l»'« ntt-lhvi^ S tindthc 
college accomnio(3‘ition« juo nvei'Vifl, m sdsjit t ihuf 
extent, foi the most j outhful jnrl of the i o /t"!) , Thh* f itciiU 
IS proiligiou** E\en iii inj Ittnt, tij)Vuv<l‘» of ts-'ff < 

pCTSoiifa wei'ft lodged wilhm the ndh^*'' ; roiui luAtlnf, 
than tt\o looms, \ti\ mans Imiiic three, Mid inUi of mnlf, 
or limuious habit* , Imin^ often ltii/,c Eint''s of n*»»iaa. ’ lUl 
that was a lime of war, which O'iftirtl i vpirtciicc has fiho^'tt 
tolmiG opcMled most duprop'irlion'ibK as a dr mi ijjHjti llw' 
mnnhem disiKi'ahlc for hl)»i.il ilndicj- ; mtd tlio total cipaetty* 
of the Ulmer^ltJ was far fruin bung (^Imiitttih 
now’, I believe, between five and thwirond li'mifir upon 
ibc Oxfopl boohs , and more than font thoiiennd, I imder* 
stand, of conslaiil Ksident« So Ihtl O-vford H t. J1 able to 


lodge, and on a verj fiiitiiptnon* ftale, a uiiidl arjiij t»f mw i 
which expression ol lur grcil ppktido.ir I nov. m>^i{iou fa« I 
repeat) purclj os apidjing to the <pic’tioii of her iincliun ry 
for euforemg duciphiic This p,itt of her maehuiiry, it will 
be seen, is nniiiue, and aVolnlulv’ peculiar to lier^elf Olhtr 
^ Universities, boasting no such enormoii" wpallli. coMiot he 
expected to act upon hci t-jxtcin of Feclusioiu Cerlainlv, I 
moke it no repioaclilo otliei L iin crsities, that, not pj^ics^ing, 
the means of Bequestcinig their jouiig men from worldly 
communion, they must .ibido by tlic evils of a laxcr ilKciplme. 
it is their misfortune, and not llicir cnmiinl neglect, which 
consents to so dismal a lelaxation of academic habits, Uut 
e lem not uige this inisfoiUiuc m excuse at one ttine, and 
at another virtually disavow il Never let ihm take «» a 
stone to throw at Oxford, upon this element of a wise ednea- 
Sw’, through Uiat original vice in their coij- 

thpir ° defect of all means for (-ecluding and insulating 

infact'anfmJ^°'?wi“ by anticipation— hemg, 

Sntrienee 

of what IS cftlinT flic students foi tho hom ot hvo 

a^aui becomes sm » which over, each undeigradualo 

Uoam hecomes smjuns, is again absorbed into the crowds of 
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tue world, resorts to 'whatsoever haunts he chooses, and finally 

closes his day at if, m any sense, at home — at a home 

j which is not moiely removed from the supervision and con- 
trol, blit altogether from the bare laiowledge, of his academic 
superiors How far tins discipline is well administered in 
other points at Oxfoid, will appear from the rest of my 
^ account But, thus far, at least, it must be conceded, that 
Oxford, by and through this one unexampled distmction — 
her vast disposable fund of accommodations for junior mem- 
bers within her own private cloisters — possesses an advantage 
which she could not forfeit, if she would, towards an effectual 
knowledge of each man’s daily habits, and a control over him 
which is all but absolute 

< This Icnowledge and this control is much assisted and con- 
centrated by the division of the University into separate- 
coUeges Here comes another feature of the Oxford system 
Elsewhere the University is a single college , and this college 
IS the University But in Oxford the University expresses, as 
at were, the army, and the colleges express the several 
brigades, or regmients 

To resume, therefore, my own thread of personal narra- 
tion. On the next morning after my arrival m Oxford, I 
■■Msembled a small council of friends to assist me in deter- 
mining at winch of the various separate societies I should 
enter, and uhether as a "commoner,” or as a "gentleman 
commoner ” Under the first question was couched the follow- 
ing latitude of choice : I give the names of the colleges, and 
the numerical account of their numbera, as it stood in 
January 1832 , for this will expiess as well as the list of 
that day (which I do not accurately know), the propoH\ons of 
importance amongst them. 

ilem. 


1; Uiiuersity College 
2 BaUiol ,, 

8 Merton „ 

i Exeter „ 

“ 6. Onel ' ,, 

6 Queen’s „ 

7 Neiv „ 

8 Lincoln ,, 

0 All Souls’ „ 

' 10. Magdalene ,, 


207 
257 
124 
« 299 
‘ 293 
351 
157 
141 
98 
165 
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11 Brasenose College 

12 Corpus Clmsti „ 

13 Christ Church „ 

14 Trinity ,> 

16 St John’s ,1 

16 Jesus ,1 

17 Wadhnm ,, 

18 Pemhroke 


31cin 
418 > 
127 
949 
259 
218 . 
167 
217 
189 
231 


19 Worcester „ 

Then, besides these colleges, five Halls, as tliey are tech- 
nically called (the teim Hall implying cliiefly that they ore 
societies not endoived, or not endowed ivith feUow’ships as. 


the colleges are), namely . 

1 St. Mary Hall 

2 Magdalen „ 

3 New Inn ,, 

4 St Alban „ 

6 St Edmund,, 


Hem. 

83 

178 

10 

41 , 

96 


Snell being the names, and geneial pi opoi lions on the scale 
of local importance, attached to the different communities, 
next comes the very natural question. What aie the chief 
determining motives for guiding the selection amongst them 1 
These 1 shall state First of aU, a man not othennse in- - 
terested m the several advantages of the colleges has, how- 
ever, in all probability, some choice between a small society 
and a large one , and thus far a mere ocular inspection of the 
list will serve to fix his preference For my part, supposmg 
other things equal, I greatly preferred the most populous 
college, as bemg that m which any single member, who 
might liai e reasons for slandiiig aloof from the general habits 
of expense, of intervisiting, &c, would have the best chance of 
escaping a jealous notice. However, amongst those “ other 
things ” which I presumed equal, one held a high place in my 
estimation, winch a little inquiry showed to be very far from’ 
equal All the colleges haie chapels, but all have not 
oigans , nor, amongst those which have, is the same large use 
made of the organ Some preserve the full cathedral service , 
oUicrs do not Christ Chinch, meantime, fulfilled all condi- 
tions for the chapel here happens to be the cathedral of the 
diocese , the sen ice, therefore, is full and ceremonial , tlie 
college, also, is far the most splendid, both in numbers, lanh, 
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'Wealtli, and influence HilTier I resolved to go^ and un- 
niediatel)' I prepired to call on tlic head 

The "head,” as he is called genencally, of an Oxford 
collie'' (Ins appellation vanes almost with every 

college — ^pnncipal, provost, master, lector, w'arden, etc.), is a 
' greater man than the uuimtiated suppose. His situation is 
generally felt as confernng a degiee of rank not much less 
than episcopal , and, in fact, the head of Brasenose at that 
time, 'who happened to he the Bishop of Bangor, was not held 
to rank much above his brothers in oflice Such bemg the 
rank of heads generallj’, ajbrhon, that of Chnst Church was 
to be had in reverence , and this I knew He is always, cc 
officio, dean of the diocese ; and, in his quahty of college head, 
he only, of all deans that ever were heard of, is uniformly 
considered a greater man than his own diocesan But it hap- 
. pened that the present dean had even higher titles to con- 
■- suleration Dr Cyril Jackson had been tutor to the Pruice 
of Wales (George IV) , he had repeatedly refused a bishopric , 
and i/iai, perhaps, is entitled to place a man one degree above 
him who has accepted one He ivas also supposed to have 
made a bishop, and afterwards, at least, it is certain that ho 
made his own brother a bishop All thmgs weighed. Dr 
Cynl Jackson seemed so very great a personage that I now' 
felt the value of my long intercourse with great dons in 
giving me confidence to face a lion of this magmtude 

Those w'ho know Oxford are aw’are of the pecuhar feelmgs 
which have gathered about the name and pretensions of 
Chiist Church ; feehngs of superiority and leadeiahip in the 
members of that college, and often enough of defiance and 
' jealousy on the part of other colleges Hence it liappens 
that you rarely find yourself in a shop, or other place of 
public resort, with a Clu’ist-Church man, but he takes occa- 
sion, if young and frivolous, to talk loudly of the Dean, as 
'an indirect expression of his own connection with this 
splendid college ; the title of Dean being exclusively attached 
to the headship of Christ Church The Dean, as may be sup- 
^ posed, partakes m tbis superior dignity of bis " House ” , he is 
ofiiaally brought mto connection witli all orders of the 
Biitish aristocracy — often with royal personages , and writh 
, the younger branches of the aristocracy his office places him 
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III a relation of autlionty and guardianship — exerciscdj liow' ^ 
ever, through inferior ministry, and seldom by direct personal , 
interference. The leader must understand that, mlh rate 
exceptions, all the princes and nobles of Great Britain nliO 
choose to benefit by an academic education resort ei flier to 
Christ Church College in Ovford, or to Trinity College m , 
Cambridge * these are the alternatives Natmally enough, . 
my young friends were somewhat startled at my determina- 
tion to call upon so great a man 5 a letter, they fancied, 
would be a better mode of application I, however, who did , 
not adopt the doctnne that no man is a hero to his valet, was 
of opinion that very few men indeed arc heroM to themselves. 
The dond of external pomp, which invests them to the ej^es 
of the aUon^t^, cannot exist to their own , they do not, "like 
Kehama entcrmg the eight gates of Padalon at once,' meet ' 
and contemplate their own grandeurs ; but, more or less, are 
conscions of acting a part I did not, therefore, feel tho 
tremor which ivas expected of a novice, on being ushered mtt) 

60 solemn a presence. . { 


III ' . » 

The Bean was sitting m a spacious libiary or study, ■ 
elegantly, if not luxuriously, furnished Footmen, station^ 
as repeaters, os if at some fashionable rout, gave a moment- 
ary importance to my unimportant self, by flie thundering 
tone of their annimciations All flic machinery of aristo- 
cratic hfe seemed indeed to intrench this greats Don’s - 
appro^hes , and I was really surprised that so very great a 
^n should condescend to rise on my entrance - But I soon 
found that, if the Dean’s station and rdation to the ^ higher 
orders had made him lofty, those same relations had ^ven a 
peculiar suavity to his manners Here, mdeed, as on other 
^asions, I noticed the essential misconception, as to the 
dmcimour of men of tank, which prevails amongst fliose 
^“<^85 to their presence. In 'the 
P«t«res of novels (such noids as once abounded), 
reports of conversations, real or pietendcd, 
etween the King and infenor persons, wc often find the 

^ From Tati's Magasnne foi Juno 1836 
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' xmter expressing his sonso of onstooratic asstiniption, by 
mailing’ Old King address people ivithout their titles The 
Dulcc of Welbngton, for instance, or Lord Liverpool, figures 
usually, m such scenes, as “ Wellington,” or “ Arthur,” and 
as “ Liveipool ” Now, as to the private talk of George IV 
m such ca'^es, I do not pretend to depose ; but, speaking 
gaiciuHy, I may say that the junctice of the highest classes 
talies the very opposite course Nowhere is a man so sure 
of his titles or ofiicial distinctions as amongst fhem , for it is 
upon giving to every man the very extreme punctilio of his 
knoun or supposed claims that they rely for the due observ- 
ance of then oun. Neglecting no form of courtesy suited 
to the cas^ they seek, m this way, to remind men unccas- ‘ 
ingly of what they expect , and the result is what I repre- 
sent — that people in the highest stations, and such ns bring 
them oontmually into contact with inferiors, are, of all 
people, the least addicted to insolence or defect of courtesj’’ 
Uniforin suavitj’’ of manner is indeed rarely found ercepi m 
men of high rank Doubtless this may mase upon a motive 
of self-interest, jealous of giving the least opening or mvita- 
tion to the retorts of ill-temper or low breeding But, 
whatever be its origin, such I believe to be the fact In a 
very long conveieation of a geneial nature upon the course 
of my studies, and the present' dneotion of my leading. Dr 
Cyril Jackson ti’ealed me just as he would have done his 
equal in station and in age Coming, at length, to the 
particular purpose of my visit at this time to himself, he 
assumed a little more of liis oflicial stateliness He conde- 
scended to say that it would have given him pleasure to 
reckon me amongst his flock , “ But, su’,” he said, in a tone 
, of some sharpness, “your guardians have acted improperly 
It WTis their duty to have given me at least one j^eai’s notice 
of their intention to place you at Christ Church At 
present I have not a dog-kennel in my college untenanted ” 
Upon this, I observed that nothing remained for me to do 
but to apologize for having occupied so much of his time , 
that, for myself, I now first heard of tins pielimmary appli- 
cation , and that, as to my guardians, I was bound to acquit 
them of all oversight in this instance, they being no parties 
to my juesent scheme. The Dean expressed his astonish- 
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ment at tins Blatcment I, on my jait, vas just tliui 
making my parting liows, and had reached the door, \shcn 
a gestiu'e of the Dean’s, courteously naiing me Iwitk to the 
sofa I had quitted, invited mo to resume my cxiilanatidns ; 
and I had a conviction at the moment that the intcrvjciv 
M ould have terminated in the Dean’s suspending his stand- 
ing rule m my favoiii But, just at that moment, the 
thundeiing heralds of the Dean’s hall announced some man 
of high rank the sovcieigu of Chnst Church seeined dis- 
tressed for a moment , hut then, recollecting himself, bowed 
m a way to mdicatc that I was dismi'scd. And thus it 
liappened that I did not hccoinc a member of ChiiSt 
^ Cliurch ^ 

A few days passed in thoughtless indecision At the end 
of that time, a tnrial difficulty arose to settle my determma- 
tion I had brought about fifty guineas to Ovfoid | hut the 
expenses of an Oxfoid mn, witli almost daily enteitainments 
to young friends, had made such inroads upon tins sura, that, 
after alloiving foi the contmgencies incident to a college 
mitiation, enough would not remain to meet the usual de- 
mand for what is called “ caution money ” Tins is a small 
sum, properly enough demanded of every student, when 
matncolated, as a pledge for meeting any loss from unsettled 
arrears, such as his sudden death or his unannounced de- 
parture might else continually he inflictmg upon lus college 
By releasing the college, therefore, from all necessity for 
degradmg vigilance or persecution, this demand docs, in 
effect, operate beneficially to the feelings of all parties In 
most colleges it amounts to twenty-five pounds in one only 
it was considerably less And this trifling consideration it 
was, concurring with a reputation at that time for related 


in ^nst Church at this time was Cliarl 

wth ^ feUow-reside: 

Quinsy in Edinbnrglu Ho tv ns Do Qnincey*s souxor bv fo 

S ant “ Christ Church lu 1798^ i^^oug Zacquam 
Serkud ifterwards Duke ^ 

m£o o“tii&nn^pl famous ludll 
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discipline, ^vlncb finiUlj’ determined me m prefernng 

College 1 to all others This college had the capital disad- 
vantage, in my eyes, that its chapel possessed no oigan, and 
no musical service. But any other choice would have 
driven me to an instant call for more money — a measure 
which, as too tlngiantly in contradiction to the whole terms 
on which I had volunteered to undertake an Oxfoid life, I 
could not find nerves to face. 

At Worcester College, therefore, I entered and here 
arises -the proper occasion for statmg the true coats of an 
Oxford education First comes the question of lodging 
This item varies, as may be supposed ; but my omi case 
will place on iccord the tuo e\ti ernes of cost m one particu- 
lai college^ nowadays differing, I believe, from the general 
standaid ■ The first rooms assigned me, being small and ill- 
hghted, as part of an old Gkithic building, were charged at 
four guineas a year These I soon exchanged for otliei-s a 
little better, and for them I paid six guineas Finally, by 
piivilogc of seniority, I obtained a handsome set of well* 
proportioned rooms, in a modern section of the college, 
chained at ten gmnens a year. This set was composed of 
three rooms , namely, an airy bed-rooni, a study, and a 
spacious room for receiving visitors This range of accom- 
modation IS jiretty general in Oxford, and, upon the whole, 
may he'takcn perliaps'as representing the average amount of 
luxury in this respect, and at the average amount of cost 
The fumituro and the fittings up of these rooms cost me 
about twenty-five guineas, for the Oxford rule is, that if 
you take the rooms (which is at your own option), in that 
cas^ yon third the furniture and the emhelhdiments — that is, 
you succeed to the total cost diminished by one third You 
pay, therefore, two guineas out of each three to your ini- 
viedtate predecessor. But, as ho also may liave succeeded to 
the furniture upon the same terms, whenevei there happens 
to have been a rapid succession of occupants, the original 
cost to a remote predecessor is sometimes hiought dowm, by 
this process of vdimmution, to a mere. fraction of the true 
value , and yet no individual occupant can complain of any 

’ It was XVorcestor College , and we shall use the full name, m- 
- stead of" the blank W., m the sequel — M 
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heavy loss 'Whilst upon this subject, I maj observe that, 
m the seventeenth ccntuiy, m Milton’s tinie, for cxatnple 
(about 1024), and for more than sixty vearB after that ei<v 
the practice of cSi</n*Siji prevailed eiery ret of chambers 
was possessed by two co-occupants; tbcy'bad generally tlit 
same bed-room, and a common studv ; and thev wcie ^Ib'd 
chems This practice, once aU bat uni\ ti-al, js' now ent^rclv 
extinct , and the extinction serves to mark tlie advance o'l 
the coantrj, not so much m luxun as in icfmemtnL 

Tlie n^t Item which I shall notice is that \.lnch in 
TOlIf-ge bills IS expnsssed by the word Tiitomgc, Tins is 
the same in all colleges, I believe lir, ten piineaB pW 
aimnim And this head suggests an explanation whnli is' 
most important to the reputation of Oxford, aiul fitted to 

elaborate statement was circulated of tbe number and costlv 
mor?fh^°^ Professorships Some thirty or 

w«e n f''Scd,and five or six onlyt^ch 

ShTii in ^ a charge 

JTtahonii ^ 1 practical inter- 

the P^fessc.? ^ i of ' 

duty Sd ?u?th7 nr 1 

tarns of instruction 

mferencen^SattheonT grfit 

defeated But tins MjWn7 of J-nshtuhou is 

not so for Oxfoi “[7! i’ 'f ^ Pfoeea, is 

difference arises out of ti,™ again,- tlie 

bodies into separate and ind* distribution of these 

takes nponS th?i Each college 

mates-fof S S of ^Is separate in- 

appomts, after careful selecbi^T^ this, office it 

^ qualified amongst tis^S probation, tbe 

^oose to nndertalce a S of 

piese officers are called Tutors and^+J’^^ responsibility, 
duties and by accountabihiy connected by 

but with their own nnvnfe^ni7^ Wmversity at all 

other hand, are public fouctionaS'not^ ^ Profe^ors, on the 

, not connected (as respects 
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the exercise of their duties) with any college whatsoever 

not even with their own — hut altogether and exclusively 
ivith the w'hole University Besides the imblic tutors ap- 
pointed in each college, on the scale of one to each dozen or 
‘ score of stu<Jents,’ there are also tutors stnctly private, who 
'-attend any students in search of special and extraordinary 
aid, on terms settled privately hy themselves. Of these 
persons, or their existence, the college takes no cognisance , 
but.hetw'een the tivo classes of tutors, the most studious 
young men — ^those w’ho would be most likely to avail them- 
selves of the lectures lead by the jiiofcssors — have their 
whole time pretty severely occupied and the infeience from 
all this IS, not only that the couise of Oxford education 
would suffer bttle if no Professors at aU existed, but also 
that, if the existing Professors weie ex ahttndanh to volun- 
teer the most exemplaiy spint of exeition, however much 
this spectacle of conscientious dealing might edify the Uni- 
versity, it would contribute but little to the promotion of 
academic purposes The establishment of Piofessora is, in 
fact, a thmg of ornament and pomp Elsewhere, they are 
the workmg servants , but, m Oxford, the immsters corie- 
sponding" to them bear another name, — they are called 
I'utors These are the -working agents in the Oxford sys- 
tem , and the Professors, mth salaries in many cases merely 
nominal, are pei’sons sequestered, and properly sequestered, 

' to the solitary cultivation and advancement of knowledge 
w'hich a different older of men is appointed to communicate. 

Here let ns pause for one moment, to notice another 
pecubanty in the Oxfoid system, upon the tendency of 
which I'shall confidently make my appeal to the good sense 
of' all unprejudiced readers I have said that the Tutors of 
Oxford correspond to the Professors of other Umversities 
But this correspondence, which is absolute and unquestion- 
able as regal ds the point then at issue, — luz, where we 
are to look for thatbmb of the estabhshmcnt on which rests 
the main teaching agency, — ^is liable to considerable quab- 
-fication, when W'e examme the mode of their teaching In 
both cases, tins is conveyed by wrhat is teimed “ lecturing ” , 
,-:-but w’hat is the meaning of a lecture in Oxford and else- 
where ? Elsew'here, it means a solemn cbsseitation, read, or 
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someUracB lustnonically declaimed, 1)y the Professor. ,Tn 
Oxford, it means an e\emso performed orally hy tlifti Bta- 
dents, occasionally assisted by the tuloi, and snlijccl, in 'its 
whole course, to his corrections, and what may ho called his 
sMitt, or collateral suggestiom and hnproveiiienta. Now, 
differ as men niaj as to other fcatmcs of the Oxford, com- 
pared with the hostile 8\ stem, here I conccii o that there is 
no room for doubt or demur An Oxford Icctnie imposes a 
leal hma fuU task upon the stii<knt , it ill not euffer him 
to fall asleep, either literally oi in the energies of his under- 
standing , It IS a real dull, uiulei the evcitciuent, perhaps, of 
personal competition, and under the rcMcw of a superior 
scholar But, in fTciiii.uij, under the declamations of' the 
Professor, the young men are often literally bleeping , nor xs 
it easy to see hon the attention can be kept from wandering, 
on this plan, w bicb subjects the auditor to no risk of saidden 
question or peisonnl appeal As to tlie prizes given for 
essajs, etc, by the Professors, these have the eflect of draw- 
ing foith latent talent, but they can jicld no entenon of the 
attention paid to the Professor ; not to say that the competi- 
tion for these pii/es is a matter of choice Sometimes it is 
true that evaramations take place , but the Oxford lecture is 
a daily ^imnation , and, waning that, what chance M there 

examinations, for examinations • 
auctontas (or weight of mflii- ' 
qnalities), if—wluch ma> Heaxen 
r ^ Q®«nnn tenure of Professorships were sub- 

hlml ^ nUSted"™ 
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Professors rum one another ; each standing mUi his month 
open, to leap at any hone thronTi amongst them from the 
table of the “Bnrschen” , all liatuig, fighting, calummatmg 
" each other, until the land is sick of its base knowledge- 
mongers, and would vomit the loathsome crew, were any 
natural channel open to their instmcts of abhorrence The 
most important of the Scottish Professorsihips — those which 
are fundamentally morticed to the moial institutions of the 
land — are upon the footmg of Oxford tutorships, as regards 
emoluments , that is, they are not suffeied to keep up a pre- 
carious mendicant existence, upon the alms of the students, 
or upon their fickle admirations It is made imperative 
upon a candidate for admission into the ministry of the 
Scottish Kirk, that he shall show a ceitificate of attendance 
tlirough a given number of seasons at given lectures 

The next item in the q^uarterly (or, technically, the tei m) 
bills of Oxford is for servants This, in my college, and, I 
believe, in all others, amounted, nominally, to two guineas a 
year. That sum, however, was paid to a principal servant, 
whom, perhaps, you seldom or never saw 5 the actual 
attendance upon yourself being performed by one of his 
deputies,, and to this deputy — ^uho is, in effect, a factoticin, 
combining in his single pemon all the fimctions of chamber- 
maid, valet, waiter at meals, and porter or errand-boy — by 
the custom of the place and your own sense of propnety, j on 
cannot but give something or other in the shape of per- 
,quisites I was told, on entermg, that half a guinea a 
quarter was the customary allowance, — ^the same sum, in 
fact, as w-as levied by the college for his prmcipal , but I 
gave mine a gmnea a quarter, thinking that little enough foi 
the many services he performed , and others, who were 
ncher than myself, I dare say, often gave much more Yet, 
sometimes, it struck me, from tlie gratitude which Ins looks 
testified, on my punctual pajment of this gmnea, — for it was 
the only bill with legard to wduch I troubled myself to 
practise any severe punctuality, — that perhaps some thought- 
less young man nught give him less, or might even forget 
to give anything , and, at all events, I have reason to Lchcve 
that half tliat sum would have contented him Tliese 
minutice I record pmposcly , my immediate object being to 
voih n . ® 
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gno a iigotom glatemont of the i&vl luifident to at 

English inntPTSity oilncation, paitly a^s a gniSe 4o tibi 
calculations of paitnl«, nnd |•a^>Q 3 ns an ansttcr io the some 
what libellous e\nggei',ition8 which are current on' tins snh 
ject, in tunes like these, when oicn the tiulb itself, mi 
received in a spmt of aamloiu the most indulgent, inay h( 
all too little to defend these vencrahle <calb of Jeaming fmt 
the xuiu which seems brooding oier them. ^Yct, no 
Ahonunahle is the language of despair eiett in a deaptmh 
situation And, theiefore, Oxfoid, anrieiit inolhei ! i ap 
thou, Ciimbndge, twmdighfc of England I be iigflant ant 
erect, for the encmj stands at all jour gales 1 Two contm^ts 
almost ha\e piijssed micp the bo,ii was within jour vincyarda 
laj’ing waste and disolating join heiitagc Yit that Btoni; 
ivas not linnl, mu that ecliptic total Mnj tins alco provt 
hula lual and a shidow of alUicfion’ which affliction, > iiiaj 
It prove to jou, mightj incuiiKu.ilioii'-, what, somcthtiO!', it K 

0 UR, poor, flail hommeuh — a jitoccsR of purificalion„,<» 
solemn and oiaculai waniiug* And, when Uiat donll h 
overpast, then, Use, ancient powers, wicer and better — rcadyj 

1 i.e tue Ao/i,Trtt5»j0opoi of old, to enter upon a sutond tfadiiim, 
an 0 Imnsnut the sacied toich Ihrongli a second pmod ol 
twice hic bundled jcai-a So piajs a lojal alurknm, whose 

taking upon hnnsclf a monitory 
ton^ 18 prmleged by zeal and filial miMctj. 

dimtLi m’. the track fi-om which I haie 

liborK- 1 , ^‘^‘^der will understand that any student is at 

wlnt piivate servants of his own, as innnyjand, ol 

T''“ P““f. »» »»"y onto 

«o ivktion in they Lniipen 'to stand in 

the ■Daiticnl'.i. discipline, neither the TJimmmty »oi 

authoiuecl to ®''^*dent feels sumnioued or oven 

Smmw ra does any other 

Simply thus 

chapter, has nothin^^ O^foid discipline, in this parlionlar 
to wlucli it annlies^;^^^'^*”' pconbar about it, yet the case 
, Ozroui cvclusi4ly found in 

proten-uons of ChmbridM^H t? *2™ duration of that evtent , and tiio 
as I belme. les.s acon^elj detw^^e^*"’ iHcss aspinag, are, liowover, 
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our TJjnvcrsities On.' tlic Conhnent it Lappens most rardy 
tliat a student lias any funds duposaWe for luxuries so 
emmently sucli as'grooins or footmen j Trat at Oxford and 
Cambndge the case occurs often enough to attract notice from 
the least vigilant eye. And thus we find set do-wn to the 
credit account of other Universities the non-eiastence of 
luxuiy in this or other modes, ivhilst, meantime, it is vrell 
known to the fair inquirer that each oi all are indulgences 
not at all or so much as in idea proscribed by the sumptuary 
edicts of those Universities, bu^ simply, by the lower scale 
of their general revenues And this lower scale, it will 
be said — ^how do you account for thatl I answer, not so 
.much by the general mfenorify of Continental Europe to 
Great Britain in dtffiisiie wealth (though that argument goes 
for somethmg, it bemg notorious that, whilst immoderate 
wealth, concentrated in a small number of hands, exists in 
various continental states upon a larger scale than inth us, 
moderately laige estates, on the other hand, are, vuth them, 
as one to two hundred, or even two hundred and fifty, in 
' comparison with ours), hut chiefly upon this fact^ which is too 
much OA'eilooked, that the foreign Universities are not peopled 
fiom the wealtMest classes, which are the classes either 
> already nohle, or vnshing to become such And why is that 1 
Purely from the vicious constitution of societv on the Con- 
tinent, u here all the fountains of honour lie m the military 
profesdon or m the diplomatic, lye Enghsh, haters and 
reyilers of otiiselves beyond aU precedent, disparagers of our 
oum eminent' advantages beyond all siifterance of honour or 
good sense, and daily playing mto the hands of foreign 
enemies, who hate us out of mere envy or shame, liave 
amongst us some hundreds of WTiters \\ ho u ill die or sufler 
mail^dom upon this proposition — that aiistocracy, and the 
spmt and prejudices of aiistocracv, are more operatii e (more 
effectually and more extensively operative) amongst ouraelves 
than in any other knoun society of men Now, I, who 
beheve all enors to arise in some narrow, partial, or angular 
Mew of truth, am seldom disposed to meet any sincere 
affirmation by a blank, unmodified denial Knowing, theie- 
fore, that some acute obserrers do re.ally believe this doetime 
as to tiio aristocratic ioixjes, and the way in which they 




fer^d spinti'to '\tlio% 
of an adcq^aato 
)' idealized l>y Qic magic of the inighi^ 

'Wotdtiivoi’& I ferewell, impassioned DoroSiyJ 
seen you for many a day — shall, too jirohablyj^'MS^^ 
you again; hut shall attend your steps 
so long as I hoar of you hving * so will Prbfe^r'Ti^ilso}^' 
and, &om two hearts at least, that knew and adnur^^^it^ 
your famd pnm% it may sometimes cheer the 
depression to be assured of neret'failing remembtw^^ol 
of love and respectful pity.' -f fl/ 

' la iho recast by Bo Qomcey, for tbo coUecthe''etbtioU^.^^ii 
wntings in 1853, of bis Fait articles on Wordsworth fe'iS8S,”jthe» 
were some omissions of matter that had appeared in-ibo'lns^^ti^ 
One vms this concluding parasraph in the article for Apiil'lSSS s-^'j 
Iiaie traced the Instoiy of eo^ [t a of WiUioin and Porothy5'li()0iiw 
worth] until the i»no when I became acquain^^ltl 

them ; and, hcnceforwards, anything which it may be InteresUng^’tl 
know with respect to either will naturally come forr^idi «ot^,j 
teparato narrative, but m connexion with my ovm hfe f for Jn^ni 
hllomiig year I become mysdf the tonant of that pretty ct>mge';li 
vluch I found them , and from that tune, for many yea!^' my'Jifi 
lowed on in daily onion -with iheus ” — M. 
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PHB LAKE POETS WILLIAM WOBESWOKTH AND 
EOBERT SOUTHEY^ 

That night — the first of my peisonnl intercourse with 
Wordsworth — the first in which I saw ]um face to face — was 
(it IS little, indeed, to say) memorable it was marked by a 
change even in the physical condition of my nen ous system 
Long disappointment — ^liope foi evci baflled (and nhy should 
it be less painful because scTf-baSled ?) — venation and self- 
blame, almost self-contempt, at my oun want of courage to 
face the man whom of all since the Flood I most 5 earned to 
behold — these feelings had impressed upon my nervous 
sensibilities a character of irntation — agitation — ^restlessness 
— eternal self-dissatisfaction — ^which were gradually gathering 
into a distinct, w'dl-defined type, that would, but for youth — 
almighty youth, and the spirit of youth — have shaped itself 
into some nervous complamt, wearing symptoms sia genens 
(for most nervous complamts, in minds that are at all eccen- 
tric, -will be sm gma is) , and, perhaps, finally, have been 
iramortalived in some medical jounud as the anomalous 
malady of an interesting young gentleman, aged twenty-two, 
who was supposed to have studied too severely, and to have 
perplexed his brain with German metaplijsics To this 
lesnlt things tended , hut, m one hour, all passed away It , 
was gone, never to return The spiritual being whom I had 
anticipated — for, lilce Eloisa, 

^ From Magazine for July 1S39 See crplauatioa in 

Editor’s Preface to Hus volume. — SI. 
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fincj franiea Inm of tlio angelic Liml, 

Some omattation of the all-beTOtcons.roind ’ 

this ideal cieatttTC "had at length, been seen— seen “ in the 
ftesli” — ^scen with fleshly eyes , and noiiv, though he did not „ 
cease for j’-ears to wear sometliing of the gloiy and the 
aureola which, m Poinsh legends, invests the bead of supei- 
human beings, yet it was no longer as a being to bo feared 
It was as Raphael, the “affable” angel, who convcuscd on tlic , 
teiins of man with man, that I now regarded him 

It was four o’clock, perhaps, when W'c arrived. At that 
hour in November the daylight soon declined , and, in an 
hour and a half, we were all collected about the tea-table 
Tins, ivith tlic lYordsworths, under the simple rustic systerii , 
of habits which they cherished then, and for twenty years ' 
after, was the most delightful meal m the day, just as dinner 
is in great cities, and for the same reason — because it was 
lirolonged into a meal of leisure and conversation And the 
leason why any meal favours and encourages con\er»ation is 
pietty much the same as that which accounts for the breaking 
doivn of so many lawyers, and gencrallj their ill-auccess in 
the House of Commons In the courts of law, when a man 
18 haranguing upon general and abstract topics, if at any 
moment he feels getting beyond his depth, if he finds lus 
anchor dnving, he can alwajs biing up, and drop lus anchor 
anew upon the terra firma of his case the facts of this, as 
fuimshcd by his brief, alw'ays assure him of a retreat as soon 
as he finds lus more general thoughts failing him , and the 
consciousness of this letrcat, by insinnng confidence, m<ikes it 
much less probable that they fail But, in Parliament, 
where the advantage of a case with given facts and ciicum- 
stances, or the details of a statistical report, does not offer 
itself once in a dozen times that a member has occasion to 
speak — where he has to seek unpremeditated arguments and 
reasoning of a general nature, &om the impossibility of 
wholly evadii^ the previous speeches tliat may have made an 
impression upon the House , — ^tlus necessity, at any rate a 
trjung one to most people, is doubly so to one who has always 
walked in the leading-strings, of a case — always swum vath 
the help of bladders, in the conscious resource of lus Jacts' 
The reason, therefore, wby a lawyer succeeds ill as a senator 
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IS to 1)6 found ‘in the. sudden xemoval of an aitifiicial aid. 
Now, just such aii "artificial aid is furnished to timid or to 
unrefidy-men by a'dinner-tablei and the miscellaneous atten- 
tions, courtesies, or occupations which it enjoins or permitsj - 
as by the fixed memoranda of a brief. If a man finds the 
’ground slipping from beneath him in a discussion — ^if, in a 
tide of illustration, he suddenly comes to a pause for want of 
matter — ^lie can malce a graceful close, a self-inlerruptioh, 
that shall wear the interpretation of forbearance, or even win 
the rhetorical credit of an aposiopcsis (according to circum- 
stances), by stopping to perform a duty of the occasion 
■ pressed jnto a dilemma by some political partisan, one may 
" evade it by 'pressmg him to take a little of the dish before 
one ,..or, plagued for a reason wluch is not forthcoming, one 
, may deprecate this logical rigour by inviting one’s tormentor 
. ,to wme. In shorty what I mean to say is, that a dinner 
party, or any meal which is made the meal for intellectual 
relaxation, must for ever offer the advantages of a palcestra in 
which the weapons are foils and the w'ounds not mortal ’ in 
which, -whilst the interest is that of a real, the danger is that 
of a sham fight in which whilst there is alw'ays an oppor- 
tunity for swumming into deep waters, there is alw'ays a 
retreat' into shallow ones And it may be laid down as a 
maxim, that no nation is civilized to the height of its capa- 
, city until it ]m one such meal. "With our ancestors of sixty 
years back, this meal was supper with the Athenians and 
^ Greeks it was dinner^ (coena and Setirvov), as with ourselves, 
.only that the hour was a very early one, in conseq^uence, 
paitly, of the early bedtime of these nations (winch again ’ 
was occasioned by the dearness of candle-light to the mass of 
those who had political lights, on whose account the forensic 
' meetings, the visits of clients to there patrons, &c , opened 
, the political day by four hours earber than with us), and 

I ' ounous dissertation miglit bo writton on tins subject. Mean- 
tunc, it IS rcmarbablo tliat almost all modern nations have committed 
Ibo blundet of supposmg tho Latin vord for supper to bo cccna, and 
of dinner prandtum Now, tlio essential doBmtion of dinner is 
mat whioli is tbo main meal— (wliat ilio Frendi call tlio great meal)’ 
Bj- tliat or any test '(for example, tlio ftmc, three pm) the Roman 

oefena was dinner E\en Loms XII, whose death is partly ascribed to 

Ins altered his dinner hour frbm iimo to eleven a.m m comnli- 
meiit to his yonng English bnde,'dia not mp at-three pm " 

: von-n'’,- < . ■ 
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puTtlY in-conscciuence of the^unoommeroial habits of tho 
anoionts— commerce having at no time created an aristocracy 
of Its ovn, and, therefore, having at no time and in no city 
(no not Alexandria noi Carthage) dictated the household and 
social aixangements, or the distribution of its houra 

I have, been led insensibly into this digression I now 
resume the thread'bf my narrative. That night, after hear- 
ing conversatiQil'Worio^^ much, in its tone and subject^ to 
ai^ which I “fiad ever heard before — one exception only being 
made in favour of Coleridge, whose style diflfeied from 
'Wordsworth’s in this, that, being far more agile and nioie 
comprehensive, consequently more showy and surpnsmg, it 
was less impressive and weighty , for Wordsworth’s was slow 
in Its movement, solemn, majestic After a luxuiy so rare as 
I found myself, about eleven at mght, m a pretty bed- 
room, about fourteen feet by twelve Much I feared that 
this might turn out the best room m tho house , and it 
ifinsttates the hospitahty oi my new fnends to menhit>nthat 
it was Eaily m the mormng, I was awoke by a little voice, 
iBsumg from a little cottage bed in an opposite comer, 
sohloquizing m a low tone I soon recognized the w'ords — 
“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buned ” , and the voice I easily conjectured to be that of the 
eldest amongst Wordsworth’s children, a son, and at that 
time about three years old He was a remarkably fine boy. 
in strength and size, promismg (winch has in fact heen 
reahzed) a much more pow erfiil person, physically, than that 
of hiB father Miss Woidsworth I found making breakfast 
in the httle sitting-room No urn was there , no glittenng 
breakfast service , a kettle boiled upon Uie fire, and every- 
thing was in harmony wath these unpretendmg arrangements 
I, the son of a merchant, and naturally, therefoic, in the 
midst of luMuious (though not ostentatious) display from my' 
childhood, had never seen so humble a manage and, con- 
trasting the dignity of the man with this honourable poverty, 
and this courageous avowal of it, his utter absence of all 
effort to disguise the simple truth of the case, I felt my ad- 
miration increase to the uttermost by all I saw This, 

thought I to mjself, is, indeed, in his own w'ords 

“ Plain living, and liigli thinlving ” 
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rius is uideed to reserve the humility and the parsimonies of 
life for ith hodily enjoyments, and to apply its laidshness and 
its luxury to its enjoyments of the intellect ' So might Milton 
have lived , so, MarveU. Throughout the day — ^which vras 
rainy — the same style of modest hospitality prevailed. 
Wordsworth and lus sister — ^myself being of the party-=— 
walked out in spite of the ram, and made the circuit of the 
two lakes, Grasmere and its dependency Eydal — a wallc of 
about SIX miles On the third day, Mis. Colendge having 
now pursiied her journey northward to Keswick, and having, 
at her departure, mvited me, m her own name as u ell as 
Southey’s, to come and see them, Wordsworth pioiiosed 
that we should go thither in company, but not by the direct 
route — a' ^stance of only thirteen miles this we were to 
take in our road homeward , our outward-bound journey 
was to be by way of UUeswater — a circmt of forty-three 
miles ■■ 

On the tlurd mommg after my arrival m Grasmere, I 
found the whole family, except the two children, prepared 
‘ for the expedition across the mountams I had heard of no 
horses, and took it for granted that we were to walk ; how- 
ever, at the moment of starting, a cart — ^the common farmers’ 
cart of the country — ^made ite appearance , and the dnver 
was a bonny young woman of the vale Such a vehicle I 
had never in my hfe seen used for such a purpose , but 
what was good enough for the Wordsworths was good enough 
for me ; and, accordingly, we were all carted along to the 
little town, or large village, of Ambleside — three and a half 
nnles distauh Our style of travelling occasioned no astomsh- 
ment , on the contrary, we met a smilmg salutation wherever 
we appeared — SIiss Wordsworth bemg, as I observed, tlie 
person most faniiharly known 'of our party, and the one who' 
' 'took upon herself the whole expenses of the flymg collog[uics 
j exchanged with stragglers on the road What struck me 
. vfith most astomshment, however, was the liberal manner of 
our fair dnver, who made no scruple of takmg a leap, with 
, the reins in her hand, and seating, herself dexteroudy upon 
the shafts (or, m Westmoreland phrase, the trami) of the 
cart Prom Ambleside — and without one foot of mtervening 
flat ground — be^ns to rise the famous ascent of Kirkstone ; 
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After which, for three long miles, all nding m a cart drawn 
hy one horse heoomes impossihle The ascent is computed 
at three miles, but is, probably, a little more In some 
parts It IB almost fnghtfully steep , for the road, being only 
the original mountain track of shepherds, gradually mdened 
and improved from age to age (especially since the era of 
tourists began), is carried over ground which no engineer, 
even in alpine countries, would have viewed as ' practicable 
In ascending, this is felt chiefly as an obstruction and not as ^ 
a penl, unless where there is a risk of the horses backing , 
but in the reverse order, some of these precipitous descents 
are tenific and yet once, in utter darkness, after midnight, 
and the darkness irradiated only by continual streams of 
lightning, I was driven dow’n this whole descent, at a full- 
gallop, by a young woman — the carnage being a light >one, 
the horses fnghtened, and the descents, at some critical parts 
of the road, so hteraUy like the sides of a house, that it was 
diSlcult to keep the fore wheels fcom pressing upon the hind 
legs of the horses Indeed, this is only according to the 
custom of the countiy, as I have before mentioned Tlie 
innkeeper of Ambleside, or Lowwood, w'lll not mount this 
formidable bill without four horses. The leaders you are 
not required to take beyond the first three miles , but, of 
course, they are glad if you will take them on the whole 
stage of nine miles, to Patterdale , and, in that case, there is 
a real luxury at baud for those who enjoy velocity of motion. 
Tlie descent into Patteidale is much above two miles , but 
such IS the propensity for flying down hills m TVeslmorer 
land that 1 have found the descent accomplished in about 
BIX minutes, which is at the rate of eighteen miles an hour , 
the various turnings of the road making the speed much more 
sensible to the traveller The pass, at the summit of this 
ascent, is nothing to he compared in suhhmity wutli the pass 
under Great Gavil from Wastdalehead , but it is solemn, and 
profoundly impressive At a height so awful as this, it may 
be easily supposed that aU human dwellings have been long 
left behmd no sound of human life, no hells of churches or 
chapels ever ascend so far And, as is noticed in Words- 
worth’s fine stanzas upon this memorable pass, tbe only sound 
that, even in noonday, disturbs the sleep of the weniy 
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pedesttian, is that of the bee murmuiing amongst the moun- 
tain ilowers — sound as ailment , 

' ' “ As man’s imiienal front, and woman’s roseate bloom,” 

V i 

This way, and (which, to the sentiment of the case, is an 
important point) this way of necessity and inevitably, passed , 
the Roman legions , for it is a mathematic impossibility that 
any other route could be found for an army nearer to jthe 
eastward of this pass than by way of Kendal and Shap j 
nearer to the itestward, than by ivay of Legbestliwaite and 
St. John’s Yale (and so by Thielkeld to Penrith) Now, 
;these '"two roads are exactly twenty- five mileS apart ; and, 
since a Roman cohort was stationed at Ambleside {Amhoglaney, 
it IS pretty evident that this cohort would not correspond 
-vnth the more noitherly stations by either of these remote 
loutes — havmg immediately before it this direct though 
dilhcult pass to Kirkstone. On the solitary area of table- 
land which you find at the summit — though. Heaven know's, , 
you might almost cover it w'lth a drawing-room carpet, so 
suddenly does the mountain take to its old tnck of precipi- 
tous descent, on both sides alike — ^there are only two objects 
’ to remind you of man and his workmanship. One is a 
gmde-post — always a picturesque and interestmg object, be- 
- cause it expresses a wild country and a labyrmth of roads, 
and" often made much more mterestmg (as in this case) by the 
lichens which' cover it, and which record the generations of 
^ men to whom it has done its ofiice j as also by the crucifix 
form, which inevitably lecaUs, m all mountainous regions, 
the crosses of Catholic lands, raised to the memory of way- 
faring men W'ho have jienshed by the hand of the assassin 
The oRier memorial of man is even more interesting * — 
Amongst the fragments of rock which lie m the confusion of 
a ruin on each side of the road, one there is which exceeds 
the rest in height, and which, in shape, presents a very close 
resemblance to a church This lies to the left of the road as 
you are going fiom Ambleside , and from its name, Church- 
‘ stone (Kirkstone), os derived the name of the pass, and from 
the pass the' name of the mountain The guide-post^w’hich 
was reaRy the wolk of man — tells those gomg southwards 
(for to those who go northwards it rs useless, since, in that 
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all fantastic, nil as iinreal' and shadowy as > the moonlight 
whidi crfeated them , whilst, at every angle of the road, broad 
gleams came upwards of TJHesivater, stretching for nine miles 
northward, but, fortunately for its effect, brohen into three 
"watery chambOTS of almost equal length, and rarely visible 
at once.^ At the foot of the lake, in a house called Ewsmerc, 
we passed the night, having accomplished about twenty-two 
- miles only m our day’s wahimg and riding 

The next day Wordsworth and I, leaving at Ewsmere the 
rest of our party, spent the morning in roaming through the 
„ woods of Lowther, and, towards evening, we dined together ^ ' 
> at Emont Bndge, one mile short of Penrith Afterwards, we 
. walked into Penrith. There W ordsworth left me in excellent 
quarters — the house of Captain Wordsworth, from which 
the family happened to be absent. 'Whither he himself , 

' adjourned, I know not, nor on what busmess ; however, it 
occupied lum throughout the next day , and, therefore, I em- 
ployed myself m sauntermg along the road, about seventeen 
miles,, to Keswick There I had been directed to ask for 
Greta Hall, which, with some little difficulty, I found , for 
it stands out of the town a few hundred yards, upon a little 
eminence overhanging the river Greta. It was about seven 
o’clock when I reached Southey’s door , for I had stopped to 
' dine at a little pubhc house in Threlkeld, and had walked 
slowly for the last two hours in the dark The arrival of- a 
’ stiauger occasioned a little sensation in the house , and, by 
the time the front door could be opened, I saw Mrs Coleridge, 
and a gentleman whom I could not doubt to be Southey, 
Biding, very hospitably, to greet my entrance Southey 
was, in person, somewhat taller than Wordsworth, being about 
five feet eleven in 'height, or a trifle more, wlnlst Words- 
woith was about five feet ten, and, partly from having 
^ slender limbs, partly from being more symmetrically formed 
about the shoulders than Wordsworth, he struck one as a 
better and lighter figure, to the effect of which his dress con- 
tributed ; for he wore pretty constantly a short jacket and 
. jantaloons, untl had 'much the air of a Tyrolese moun-" 
tainecr * ' 

On the next day arrived Wordsworth I could read at* 

^ manner of the two authors, that they were not 
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on particularly fnendly, or rather, I should say, confidential 
terms It seemed to me as if both had silently said—'* "We 
are too much men of sense to quarrel because wfe do not 
happen pintioularly to like each other’s iviitings "we are 
neighbours, or uhat passes for such in the country Let us 
show each other the courtesies which are becoming to men of 
letters , and, for any closer connexion, our distance of thirteen' 
miles may be always sufficient to keep us from ihat ” In 
after life, it is true — ^fifteen years, perliaps, from this time — 
many circumstances combined to bring Southey and Words- 
uoith into more intimate terms of friendship agreement in 
politics, sorrows which had happened to both alike m their 
domestic relations, and the sort of toleiance foi difiercnt 
opinions in hteraturc, or, mdced, in anything else, nhich 
ndvancmg years and expenence are sure to bnng with them 
But at this period, Southey and Wordsworth entertained a 
mutual esteem, but did not cordially like each other Indeed, 
it would have been odd if they had Wordsworth lived in 
the open air Southey in his library, which Colcndge used 
to call his wife Southey had particularly elegant habits 
(Wordsworth called them finical) in the use of books. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, was so negligent, and so sdf- 
indulgcnt m the same case, that, ns Southey, laughing, ex- 
pressed it to me some years afterwards, when I was staymg 
at Greta Hall on a visit — “ To introduce Wordsworth into 
one’s library is like lettmg a bear into a tulip garden ” 
Wliat I mean by sclf-mdulgent is this generally it happens 
that new books baffle and mock one’s curiosity by their uncut 
leaves , and the tnal is pretty much the same as when, in 
some town where you are utterly unknown, jou meet the 
postman at a distance from jour inn, with some lettei for 
j ourself from a dear, dear fnend m foreign regions, without 
moncj to paj the postage How is it with you, dear reader, 
in such a ca^e ? Aie jou not tempted (I am gnevouslj') to 
snatch the letter from Ins tantali/;ing hand, spite of the roar 
which JOU anticipate of “ Slop thief ! ” and make off as fast as 
JOU can for eome sohtaij street m the suburbs, wlieie you 
mij instantlj effect an entrance iqion jour new estate before 
tlie imrcliaso money is pud down ? Such were Wordsworth’s 
fcihngs in regard to new books , of wliich the first exemph- 
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icakon I had waa early in my acquaintance witli him, and 
m occasion 'of a book ivhioh (if any could) justified the too 
iummary stjde of his advances in' wfling its chanas On, a 
ievel mth the eye, 's\hen sitlmg at the tca-tablc in my little 
lottage at Grasmere, stood the collective works of Edmund 
Burke.' The hook „was to me an eye-sore and an ear-sore for 
many'a year, in consequence of the cacophonous title lettered 
by the bookseller upon the back — Burke’s Worlcs ” I have 
heard it said, hy the u’ay, that Donne’s intolerable defect of 
car grew out of his own baptismal name, when harnessed to 
his own surname — John Donne No man, it was said, who 

had listened to this hideous jmgle from childish years, could 
fail to have 'his genius for discord, and the abomniahle in 
sound, improved to the utmost. Not less dreadful than John 
Donne was “Buike’s Works”, which, however, on the old 
jinnciplc, that every day’s work is no day’s u ork, continued to 
annoy me for twenty-one yeats Wordswoilh took down the 
volume , .-unfortunately it was uncut , fortunately, and hy a 
special Providence as to him, it seemed, tea was proceeding 
at the time. Dry toast required butter ; butter lequiied 
kmves , and knives then lay on the table j hut sad it was for - 
the viigin jiunty of Mr. Burke’s as yet unsuimed pages, that ' 
every knife bore upon its blade testimonies of the service it 
bad rendered. Did that stop Wordsworth ? Did that cause 
him to call for another knife ? Not at all , he 

“ Look’d at the knife that caus’d his pam 
And look’d and sigh'd, and look’d and sigh’d again ” , 

•h 

and then, after this momentary tribute to regret, he tore his 
way into the heart of the volume with this kmfc, that left its 
greasy honours behind it upon every page and are they not 
there to this day ? This personal experience first brought 
me acquainted with Woidswoith’s habits m that particular 
especially, with his intense impatience foi one minute’s delay 
which would have brought a remedy , and yet the reader 
- may believe that it is no aftectation in me to say that fifty 
such cases could have given me hut httle pain, when I 
explam that uhatever could be made good by money, at that 
'tune, I did not regaid Had the>ook been an old black-' 
letter book, having a value from its rarity, I should have been 
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distuibcd m an jndescnbablo degree j bat fiimply mtb re- 
ference to the ntter iinrossibdity of reproducing Unit mofle of 
value Ab to the Burke, it •wn® a common hook , 1 had 
bought the book, with many others, at the wle of Sir Cecil 
Wray’s library, for about two-ihirda of the selling pnic ' 1 
could easily reiilace it , and I mention tlie case at all, only to 
illustrate the excess of Wordsworth’s outinge® on hooks, ivhich 
made him, in Southey’s eyes, a mere inonstcr , for South ej^’s 
beautiful library was his estate , and this difference of habits 
would alone have sufficed to alienate him fioni Wordsworth 
And so I argued in other cases of the same nature. Mean- 
time, had Wordsworth done as Coleridge did, how cheeifull} 
should I have acquiesced in his destruction (such ns it wn", in 
a pecuniary sense) of books, as the r erj* higbe^t obligation, lie 
could confer Coleridge often spoiled a book , but,' in the 
course of doing this, he enriched that hook with so many and 
so valuable notes, tossing about him, with such laiish pro- 
fusion, from such a cornucopia of discursive reading, and such 
a fusing intellect, commentanes so many-angled and so many- 
coloured that I have onned many a man whose luik has 
placed him in the way of such injuries , and that man must 
have hcen a churl (though, God luiows I too often this churl 
has existed) who could have found in his heart to complain. 
But Wordsworth rarely, indeed, wrote on the margin of 
books , and, when he did, nothing conld less lUnstrate his 
intellectual superiority Tlic comments were such as might 
have hcen made by anybody Once, I icincmber, before I 
bad ever seen Wordsworth — ^probably a year before—;^! met 
a person who had once enjoyed the signal honour of travellmg 
with him to London It w as in a stage-coach But the person 
m question well knew who it was that had been bis compagnm 
de wyage Immediately he was glorified in my eyes “ And,” 
said I, to this gloiified gentleman (v\ho, par porciifMc, was 
also a donkey), “Now, as you travelled nearly three hundred 
miles m the company of Mr Woidsworth, consequently, (for 
this was in 1805) during two mghts and two dajs, doubtless 
you must have heard many profound remarks that would 
inevitably fall from his bps ” Nay, Coleridge had also been 
of the party , and, if Wordsworth spivs conld hove been dull, 
w as it withm human pbssibihties that these gcnuni should.have 
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3 eeti~so? ‘‘‘Was' it possible ,1” I-said^; and perhaps my 
iohkov,' "who;- looked hlce one that had been immoderately 
ihreatened, at last took courage ; his eye brightened ; and he 
intimated that he did remember something ,that W^ordsworth 
biad said — an “ observe,” as the Scotch call it 
"“"Ay, indeed , and what ivas it now ? What did the great 
man say ? ' 

“ Why, sir, in fact, and to make a long story short, or 
coming hear to London, we breakfasted at Baldock — ^yor 
know 'JBaldock? It’s in Hertforddiiie. Well, now, sir. 
would, you beheve it, though we were quite in regular toe, 
the breakfast was precisely good for nothing 1 ” 

' “ And Wordsworth 1 " 

** He obsCTved ” 

y What did he observe ? ” 

, “ That the buttered toast looked, for all tlie world, as if li 
had been so^ed m hot water.” 

Te heavens ! “ huttered toast J ” And was it tlm I waitei 
for 1 Now, thought I, had Henry Mackenzie been breakfast 
ing with Wordsworth at Baldock (and, strange enough ' u 
y’ears to come I did breakfast with Henry Mackenzie, for th 
solitary toe I ever met him, and at Wordsworth’s house'll 
Rydal), he would have earned off one sole reminiscence fron 
<the meeting — ^namely, a confirmation of his creed, that Wi 
Bnghsh are all dedicated, from our very cradle, to th( 
luxiuies of the palate, and peculiarly to this i Pi oh jpudor 
'Yet, in sad sincerity, Wordsworth’s pencil-notices in book 
were quite as disappomting Ini'Eodenck Eandom,” fo: 
example, I found a note upon a certain luscious descnptior 
to ,the effect that “ such thmgs should be left to the iiun g iTin 

\ It >s not knoivn to tlio English, hut it is a fact which I can vouc 
for, from my six or seven years’ residence in Scotland [written in 1839' 
' that the Scotch, one and all, believe it to be an inalienable chnractensti 
of an Englishman to be fond of good eating What indignation hav 
I, abd how many a tmio, had occasion to feel and utter on tins subject 
,But of this at some other time Meantime, the Man of Feeling hai 
this creed in excess , and, in some paper (of The Mirror oi Th 
’ioujiflrcr), ho describes an English tounst m Scotland by saying — “ 
\.oiildTiot Vrish to be thought national, yet, in mere reverence fo 
. truth, I am bound to say, and to declare to all the world (let who wi] 
be Otfended), that the first innkeeper m Scotland imder whoso roof w 
met "ftith gennine'bultered toast was an Englishman.” ' ^ 
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tion of the reader — ^not expressed.” In another plac(^ that it 
Avas ** improper” > and, in a third; that **the principle laid 
down was doubtful,” or, as Sir Eoger de Coverley ohseives, 
“ that much might be said on both sides ” All tins, however, 
indicates nothing more than that different men reqiure to he 
roused by different stimulants, Wordsworth, in his marginal 
notes, thought of nothmg but delivering himself of a strong 
feeling, with which he wished to challenge the "reader’s 
Bjmpathy Coleridge imagined an audience before him , 
and, however doubtful that consummation might seem, I'am 
satisfied that he never wrote a Ime for which he did not feel 
the momentary inspiration of sympathy and applause, under 
the confidence, that, sooner or later, aU which he had com- 
mitted to the chance margins of books would converge and 
assemble m some common reservoir of reception Bread 
scattered upon the water will be gathered after many days. 
This, pcihaps, ivas the consolation that supported him , and' 
the prospect that, for a time, his Arethusa of tmth Avould 
flow underground, did not, perhaps, disturb, but rather 
cheered and elevated, the subhme old somnambulist^ Mean- 
time, Wordsworth’s habits of using books — which, I am 
satisfied, would, in those days, alone have kept him at a dis- 
tance from most men with fine libraries — were not vulgar , 
not the habits of those who turn over the page by means of a 
■B et finger (though even this abomination I have seen per- 
petrated by a Cambridge tutor and fellow of a college , but 
then he had been bred up as a ploughman, and the son of a 
ploughman) no , but his habits were more properly bar- 
barous and licentious, and m the spirit of audacity beloi^ing 
ie jure to no man but him ivho could plead an income of four 
or five hundred thousand per annum, and to whom tlie 
Bodleian or the Vatican would be a three years’ purchase 
Gross, meantime, was lus delusion upon this subject Himscli 
lie regarded as the golden mean betAvoen the too little and the 

' Meantime, if it did not disturb him, it ought to disturb us, his 
immediate successors, who are at once the most likely to retrieve those 
losses by direct ellorts, and the least likely to benefit by any casual 
or indirect rotrieAals, such as will be produced by tune Snrely t 
rabscriphon should he set on foot to recover nil hooks enriched bj 
lus marsinal notes I Avonld subscribe , and I know others who would 
largely. - ' > 
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- too mucli of care for books , and, as it happened that every 
'one of his friends far exceeded him m this point, cunously 
'fehcitous was the explanation which he gave of this super- 
fluous care, so as to bring it within the natural operation of 
some knoum fact in the man’s peculiar situation Southey 
(he was by nature something of an old bachelor) had his 
house tilled inth pretty articles — hjotdene, and so forth, 
and, naturally, he wished lus books to be kept up to the 
' same level — burmshed and bright for show Sir George 
Beaumont — this peculiarly elegant and accomphshed man — 
was an old and most affectionate fnend of Woidsworth’s 
Sir Geoige Beaumont never had any children , if he had been 
“so blessed, they, by familianzmg him with the spectacle of 
books ill used — stamed, tom, mutilated, &c — would have 
lowered the standard of his requisitions. The short solution 
of the whole case was — and it illustrated the nature of his ' 
education — he had never hved in a regular family at a 
time when habits are moulded From boyhood to manhood 
he had been su% ^uns 

Returning to Southey and Greta Hall, both the house 
. and the master may deserve a few words more of description. 
For the master, I have already sketclied his person , and his 
face I profess myself unable to describe accurately His hair 
was blade, and yet his complexion was fair , his eyes I 
beheve to be hazel and large , but I wiU not vouch for that 
fact ’ his nose aquiline ; and he has a remarkable habit of 
looking up into the air, as if looking at abstractions The 
expression of his face was that of a very acute and aspinng 
man So far, it was even noble, as it conveyed a feehng of 
a serene and gentle pnde, habitually famihar with elevating 
subjects of contemplation And yet it was impossible that 
this pnde could have been offensive to anybody, chastened as 
^ it was by the most unaffected modesty , and this modestj' 
made evident and prominent by the constant expression of 
reverence for the great men of the age (when he happened to 
^ esteem them such), and for aR the great patnarclis of our 
literature The point in which Southey’s manner failed the ' 
most in conciliating regard was in all which related to the 
< "external expressions of friendlmess. No man could he more 
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smoerely hospitaUe— no man more essentially disposed to 
give np even Ins time (tlie possession wliicli he most valued) to 
the service of lus fnends But there was an air of reserve 
and distance about him— the reserve of a lofty, self-fespoet- 
mg mmd, hut, perhaps, a little too fieezing — ^in his treat- 
m6nt of all persons who were not among -dihe corps of his 
ancient fireside fnends. Still, even towards the veriest 
stiangers, it is hut justice to notice his extreme courtesy in 
BnnrifimTig lus hterary employments for the day, w'hatever 
they might he, to the duty (for such he made it) of doing tlie 
honours of the lake and the adjacent mountains 

Southey was at that tune (1807), and has continued ever 
since, the most industrious of all literary men on record A- ' 
certain ta^ he prescribed to himself every morning before 
breakfast This could not be a very long one, for he break- 
fasted at mne, or soon after, and never rose before eight, 
though he went to bed duly at half-past ten , but, Os I have 
many times heard him say, less than nine hours’ sleep he 
found insufhcient From breakfast to a latish dinner (abont 
half after five or siv) was his mam penod of literary toil 
After dinner, according to the accident of having or not 
liavmg visitors m the house, he sat over lus \nne, or he 
retired to his library again, from which, about eight, he was 
summoned to tea But, generally speakmg, he closed his 
hterary toils at dmner , the whole of the hours after that 
meal being dedicated to his correspondence. Tins; it may be 
supposed, was unusually large, to occupy so much of bis 
lime, for his letters rarely extended to any length At that 
period, the post, by u ay of Penrith, reached Keswick about 
six or seven in the evening And so pointedly regular was 
Southey m all lus habits that^ short as the time w'as, aU 
letters were answered on the same evemng which brought 
them At tea, he read the London papers It was peifectly 
astonishing to men of less methodical habits to find how 
lunch lie got through of elaborate business by his unvarying 
system of arrangement m the distiibution of his time We 
often hear jt said, m accounts of pattern ladies and gentle- 
men (what Colendge used contemptuously to style goody 
people), that they found time for everything , that business 
^ never interrupted pleasure , that labours of love and ehaiity 
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iCTcr stood in the nny of courtesy and personal enjoyment ’ 
liis is easy to say — atisy to put, down, as’ one feature of an 
ainginary portrait : but I must say that in, actual life I have 
een few 'snob cases. Southey, liou ever, did find time for 
vefyUiing. ~ If moved the sneers of some people, that even 
LIS poetry was composed according to a predetermined rule ; 
hat so many lines should be produced, by contract, as it 
rere, before breakfast , so many at such another definite 
nterval. .And I acknowledge that so far I went along with 
be,'sneereTS as to marvel exceedingly how that coiUd be 
lo^ibie But, if a frion one laughed and expected to see 
remes conespondmg to tins mecbanic rule of construction,^ 
i posfaiori one u as bound to 3 udge of tbe verses as one 
oiind jbbem. Supposing tliem good, they were entitled to 
ionouT, no matter for tbe previous reasons wliicb made it 
possible that tlicy would not be good. And generally, bow- 
iver undoubtedly tbey oiu/ht to have been bad, tbe world has 
pronounced them good In feet, they are good , and the' 
sole'objection to them is, that tbey are too intensely objective 
~too much reflect the mind, as spreading itself out upon 
sxternd' tbmgs — ^too httle ex^bit tbe mind as introverting 
tlsclf upon its own thoughts and feelings Tins, however, is 
m objection which only seems to limit the range of the 
poetry — and all iJoetry is hmited in its range none com- 
prehends more than a section of the human power > 

. Meantime, the piose of Southey w’as that by which he 
lived The Quarterly Ecmeio it was b^’^ivliich, as he expiessed 
it 'to mjself in 1810, he **made the pot hoil”^ About the 
same- lime, possibly as early as 1808 (for I think that J 
romembef in < that Journal an account of tbe Battle of 
■ymnera), Southey was engaged by an Edinburgh pubhsher 
(Constable, was it not ?) to wnto the entiie bistorictd part of 
ih&-JSdviihirgh Annual Begistm^ at a salary of .£400 per 
aimum. Afterwards, tbe pubbsber, -who was intensely 
national, and, doubliess, never from the first cordially 

' ‘ ^ In Do Qumcey’s imporfoct reproduction of tins paper in lus col- 
lective edition, he adds liora — " One single paper, for instance — a 
review of Nelson’s life, wlucli snlisequently was expanded into Ins very 
popular little book on that subject — ^brought Turn tbe sidendid honor- - 
anuni’of £150”— M ' 
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relidied tlie notion of importing English aid into a city , 
\ntli bncfless hamsters and variety of talent, threw 
out a hint that perhaps he might reduce the salary to ^300 
Just about this time I happened to see Southey, who said . 
laughingly — ‘'If the man of Edinburgh does this, I shall 
etnle for an advance of wages” I presume that he did 
stiike, and, like many other “operatives,” without effect 
Those uho woik for lower wages during a stake are called 
snohs,'^ the men uho stand out being noh Southey became 
a lesolute nob , hut some snob w’ns found in Edinburgh, 
sonic youthful advocate, who accepted £300 per annum, 
and thenceforward Southey lost this part of his income. I 
once possessed the wliole woik and m one part, i iz. the 
Bomedic Chronicle, I know that it is executed with a most 
culpable carelessness — the heginmngs of cases being 'given 
without the ends, the ends wi&out the beginnings — a defect 
hut too common m public journals The credit of the work, 
however, was staked upon its treatment of the current public 
history of Europe, and the tone of its pohtics in times so full 
of agitation, and teeming with new births in every year, / 
some fated to prove abortive, but others bearing golden pro- 
mises for the human race Now', whatever might be the 
talent with w’hich Southey’s successor performed his duty, 
there was a loss m one pomt for which no talent of mere 
execution could make amends The very prejudices of 
Southey tended to unity of feelmg they w ere m harmony 
with each oilier, and grew out of a strong moral feeling, 
Aihich is the one solo secret for giving interest to an historical 
narration, fusing the mcoherent details into one body, and 
carrying the reader fluently along the else monotonous le- 
currcnces and unmeaning details of military movements. 
Well or ill directed, a strong moral feeling, and a profound 
Rynipathy mth elementary justice, la that which creates a 
soul under what else maj well be denominated, Miltomcally, 

“ the iihs of death ” Now this, and a mind already made 
up c\ en to obstinacy upon all puhbc (questions, were -the 
peculiar ijnalificalions which Southey brought to the task— 
flualifioitions not to ho bought in any market, not to he 

Ssct tlic Lviilcnce before Uip Uonso of Commons' Committee fDo 
Qa ncty docs uotgho tbo date, nor tbe occasion — il.J 
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oompenBated’by any, amount of mete intellectual talent, and 
almost impossible as tlie qualificationa of a much younger 
man i ‘ ■ ' ' _ ' 

\ As a pecuniary loss, tliougli considerable, Southey was not 
unable to support it,; for he had a pension from Government 
before this time, ahd 'under the following circumstances — 
Charles ‘Wjunie, the brother of Sir Watlan, the great auto- 
crat of North 'Wales — that 0 W. uho is almost equally well 
known for his knowledge of Pailiamentary usage, which 
pointed him out to the "notice of the House as an ebgiblo ' 
person to fill the office of Speaker, and for his unfortunately 
'shrill voice, which chiefly it was that defeated his claim ^ — 
(in fact, as' is universally known, his brother and he, for 
difl!erent defecte of voice and utterance, are called B'lihUe and 
‘iSgitco/b) — tins C W. had believed himself to have been 
deeply mdebted to Southey’s high-toned moral example, and 
to bts wise counsels, during the time when both were 
students at Oxford, for the fortunate direction given to his 
oivn ^wavering impulses This sense of obligation he en- 
deavoured to express by settling a pension upon Southey 
, from Ins own funds At length, upon the death of Mi. Pitt, 
early m 1806, an opemng was made for the Fox and Gren- 
-ville parties to come mto office Ohailes Wjnne, as a person 
connected by marriage with the house of Grenville, and 
united with them m political opmions, shared in the golden 
shower , he also received a place; and, upon the strength of 
his impiovmg prospects, he mamed ♦ upon which it occurred 
to Southey,' that it was no longer right to tax the funds of 
, one who was now called upon to support an establishment 
"becoming his rank. Under that impression he thiew up his 
pension , and upon Hidr part, to express their sense of what 
.they considered a delicate and honourable sacrifice, the 
" Grenvilles placed Southey upon the national pension list 

Wliat might be the exact colour of Southey’s political 

^ See note, Southey and the Edinburgh Annual JRegisfer, ap- 
jiended to this chapter — M 

® Sir 'Watkin, the elder brother, had a tongue too large for Iiis 
mouth, hlr 0 "Wj-nne, the jounger, had a shrill voice, -which at 
times rose into a screnin H became, therefore, a natural and current 
' jest, to,csill the two brothera bj the mme of a nell-hnown dish, viz ' 
bvmeands^eal ' ' ’ 

VOT.' II 
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ciced in this year, 1807, it is difficult to say The great 
revolution, in lus ivay of thinking upon suoli subjects, ivith 
uhich he has been so often upbraided as something e^ual 
in debnquency to a deliberate tei^ivei’sation or moral apos- 
tasy, could not have then taken place, and of tliis'l am 
sure, from the following little anecdote connected with this 
vjsit — On the day after my own arrival at' Greta ,Hall, 
came ‘Wordsuorth following upon ray steps from Penritk 
"We dined and passed that evening with Mr Southey -The 
nc\t morning, after breakfast, previously to leavuig Keswick, 
n e were sitting in Southey’s library ; and he was discussing 
M ith "Wordsu orth the aspect of public affairs for my part, I 
was far too diffident to take any part in such a conversation, 
for I had no opinions at all upon pohtics, nor any interest in 
public affairs, furthei than that I had a keen sympathy with 
the national honour, gloried m the name of Engbshman, and 
had been hred up in a fienzied horror of jacobinism Not 
having been old enough, at the first outbreak of the Eicnch 
Reiolution, to participate (as else, imdoubtedly, I should ’ 
haie done) in the golden hopes of its early dawn, my lust 
youthful introduction to foreign politics had been in seasons 
and circumstances that taught me to approve of aU I heard 
in abhorrence of French excesses, and to woiship the name 
of Pitt , otherwise ray ivholc heart had been so steadily fixed 
on a diflcient norld from the iioild of our daily experience," 
that, for some years, I had never looked into a newspaper , 
nor, if I cared something for the movement made by nations 
from 5 ear to jear, did I care one iota for their movement 
flora Mcek to neck Still, careless as I was on these subjects, 
It sounded as a novelty to me, and one iiluch I had not 
druuned of as a possibility, to hear men of education and 
bberal pursuits — men, besides, whom I regarded as so 
delated in mind, and one of them ns a person charmed and 
eousecraled from error — giving utterance to sentiments 
which seemed ab=!oliitcly disloyal. Tot now did I heat — 
and I heard with an emotion of sorrow, but a sorrow that 
instantly gnio ivuj to a conviction that it iias myself who 
Idj under a delusion, and simply because 
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n pinimiH 'fl.vmvp.il mo'it Iiosiale' to the reigning family , not 
personally to them, hut generally to monarchical form of 
goYernmenti And “that I could not he mistaken in my im- 
pression, that , my memory cannot have plUyed me false, ,is 
evident, from one relic of -the conversation which rested upon 
my" ear, and has survived to this day [1839] — thirty and 
two years from the time It had heen agreed, that no good 
- was to he hoped lor, as respected England, until the royal 
family should he evpatnated, and Southey, jestingly con- 
sidenng to what country they could he exiled, with mutual 
henelit for that country and themsdves, had supposed the 
case — ^that, with a large allowance of money, such as might ' ' 
stimulate beneficially the industry of a nsmg colony, they 
should he transported to New South Wales , winch project, 
amusing his fancy, he had, with the readiness and facility 
that characterizes his mind, thrown extempore mto verse , . 
speaking off, as an improvisatore, about eight or ten Imes, of 
w'luch the three last I perfectly rememhei, and tliey were^ 
these (by the way I should have mentioned that they took 
the form of a petition addressed to the King) — 

“ Thoroforo, old George, by George wo pray 
Of thee forOiwitli to extend thy sway 
, Over the great Botanic Bay ” 

The 'sole doubt I have about the exact words regards the 
second Ime, which might have been (according to a vairous 
' leading w’hich equally clings to my ear) — 

t 

" Tlmt thou would’st pleaso to extend thy sway ” 

But about the last I cannot be wrong , for I remember 
laughing ivith a sense of something pecuharly droll in the 
substitution of the stilled phrase — “f/ia g; cat Botanic Bay,” 
for our ordmary rveek-day name Botany Bay, so redolent of 
'thieves and pickpockets 

- 'Southey walked with us that niormng for about five miles 
,on our road towards Grasmere, w’hich brought us to the 
^southern side of Slionlthwaile Moss, and into the, sweet soli- 
- tiiry' little vale of Lcgbcsthw’aitc -Andj by the way, he took 
lear c of us at the gate of a house, one amongst the very few 
(hie or SIX m‘ all), just serving to redeem that vaUey from ' 
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absolute sohtude, whiob some jears afleruaids became, in a 
sbgbt degree, remarkable to me from two little incidents by 
wlucb it connected itself uitli nij' personal experiences One 
was, perhaps, scarcely worth recording It 1103 simply this 
— that "Woidsworth and myself having, through a long daj’s 
rambling, alternately walked and rode uith a friend of his 
who happened to have a travelhng carnage Avith him, and 
who was on his way to Keswick, agreed to wait hereabouts 
until Wordsworth’s fnend, m his abundant kindness, should 
send back his carnage to take us, on our return to Grasmere, 
distant about eight miles It was a lovely summer evCmng , 
but, as it happened that we ate our breakfast early, and, hod 
eaten notlung at all throughout a long summer’s day, we 
agreed to “som” upon the goodman of the house, whoevoi 
he might happen to be, Cathohe or Protestant, Jew, Gentile, 
or Mahometan, and to take any bone that he w ould be pleased 
to toss to such hungry dogs as ourselves Accordingly we 
lepairod to lus gate , W'e knocked, and, forthwitli it was 
opened to us by a man-mountain, who listened bemgntmtly 
to our humble request, and ushered us into a conifoi table 
parlour All sorts of refreshments he continued to shower 
upon us for a space of two hours it became evident that oui 
mtroducer was the master of the house we adored him in 
OUT thoughts as an earthly providence to hungiy wa3'farers , 
and we longed to make his acquaintance But, for some in- 
explicable reason, that must continue to puzzle all future 
commentators on Wordsw orth and lus histor^^, he never made 
lus appearance. Could it be, we thought, that, without the 
formahty of a sigu, he, in so sohtary a region, more than tw enty- 
five miles distant from Kendal (the only town worthy of the' 
name throughout the adjacent country), exercised the func- 
tions of a landlord, and that we ought to pay him for his 
most liberal hospitality ? Never was such a dilemma from 
the foundation of Legbesthwaite To err, in cither diicction, 
was damnable to go off without paying, if he were an iim- 
keeper, made us swindlers , to offer pajunent if he w eie not, 
and supposing that he had been inundating us with lus hos- 
pitable bounties simply in tlic character of a natuial-bom 
gentleman, made us the most unfeehng of mercenary rufBans 
In the latter case we might expect a duel , in the former of 
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lotuse/tlie treadmilL " We Were deliberating on this sad 
ilterhative^ and I, for nay. part was voting in favour of tlie 
brcadniill, wlien the sound of .wheels was heard, and, in one 
minute', the carnage of his finend drew up to the farmer’s 
gato;j^the crisis had now arrived, and we perspired consider- 
ably', when in came the frank Cumberland lass 11110 had 
been bur attendant To her we propounded oiu* difficulty — 
and lucky it was we did so, for she assured us that her master 
was,an awful man, and would have “ brained ” us both if we 
had insulted^ him with the offer of money She, however, 
honoured us by accepting the piice of some female ornament 
I made a memorandum at the tune, to ascertain the pecii- ' 
liar taste of this worthy Cumberland farmer, in order that I 
might, at some future opportunity, express my tbank-s to him 
for his' courtesy , hut, alas • for human resolutions, I have 
not done so to this moment, and is it hkely that he, perhaps 
Bxty years old at that time ( 1813 ), is ahve at present, twenty- 
five yeaia removed ? Well, he may be , though I think that . 
exceedingly doubtful, considering the next anecdote relatmg 
to the same house — ^Two, or, it may be, three years after 
this time, I was walking to Keswick, from my own cottage ' 
in Grasmere ' The distance was thirteen miles , the time 
just nme o’clock , the mght a doudy moonhght, and intensely^ 
cold I took the very greatest delight m these nocturnal 
walks through the silent vaUejs of Cumberland and West- 
moreland’, and often at hours far later than the present. 
Wliat I hked in this sohtary rambling was, to trace the' 
'course of the evemng through its household hieroglyphics’ 
from the vundows whidi I passed or saw to see the blazing 
fires shining through the windows of houses, lurking in nooks 
far apart from neighbours , sometimes, in sohtudes that 
seemed, abandoned to the owl, to catch the sounds of housc- 
liold muth ; then, some miles furtlier, to perceive the time of 
gomg to bed-, then the gradual smkmg to silence of the 
' house; tlien the drowsy reign of the cncket, at intervals, 
to hear dmrch-clocks or a little solitary ohapel-bdl, under 
the brows of mighty, hills, prodaiming the hours of the night, 
and flinging out their sullen knells over the graves wffiere 
'"the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept” — ^.where the 
strength and the lovelmesb of Eluaheth’s time, or Ci’omwell’s. 
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and tlirough so many fleeting generations that have euccctded, 
had long ago sunk to rc'k Such was the fort of ’plcmiTu' 
which I reaped m inj nightlj walks — of which, how'crer, 
considering the snipicions of lunacy which it has fomctuncs 
awoke, the less I saj, perhniis, the hcltor Nine o*dock it 
was~and dendl} cold as c\cr Maich night was niado hy the 
keenest of black frosts, and by the l)ittei'e«l of north winds — 
when I drew towards the gate of oiir huge and ho-pitahlc 
fnend A little giudcn there was hcfoic the house ; and in 
the centre of this gatden was placed au arm-'ihair, upon 
winch arm-chair was Mttmg compoeedlj — hull nihlied my 
eyes, doubting tbe very eiidcnce of nij own ejesight — « or 
the huge man m Ins shirt-slccies , yes, positively not sunning 
but rumasm himself — apncaling himself in the occnsional 
moonbeams , and, as if sunple stai'-ganng from a sedentary 
station were not suflicicnt on such a nigbt, absolutcli pursti- 
ing his astrological studies, I repeat, in his shirt-sleeve^ ! 
Could this be our liospitablo fnend, the man-lnonntam ) 
Secondly, was it any man at aU ? Might it not be a scare- 
crow dressed up to frigblen the birds? But from what — 
fnghten them from what at that season of the year? Yet, 
again, it might be an ancient scaiecrow — a supcranunatcfl 
scarecrow, far advanced in years But, still, why should a 
scaieoiow, young or old, sit m an arm-chan 1 Suppose 1 
W'cre to ask. Yet, where was the use of aslang ti scarecrow 1 
And, if not a scarecioiv, where was the safety of speaking too 
inquisitively, on his own promises, to a man-nionntam ? 
Tlie old dilemma of the duel or the trcadimll, if I should in- 
trude upon his groiihds at night, occurred to me, and 1 
watched the anomalous object on silence for some minutes 
At length the monster (for such at any rate it was, scarecrow 
or not scarecrow) solemnly raised his hand to Ins face, per- 
haps taking a pinch of snuff, and theieby settled one ques- 
tion. But that settled only irritated my curiosity llie more 
upon a second what hallucination of the brain ivUs it that 
could induce a living man to adopt so very absurd a line of 
conduct ? Once I thought of addressing him thus — ^Might 
I presume so far upon your knoivn courtesy to wayfaring 
strangers as to ask — Is it the Devil who prompts you to sit 
m your shirt-sleeves, as if meditating a camtsade, or to woo 
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iljrcsco pleasures on suck a night as this ? But| as Dr T, 
m complaining’ that, whenever he looked out of the window, 
le.waa sure to'see Mr. X. lounging about the q^uadrangle, waS' 
iffectually parried by- Mr. X retorting that, whenever he 
Lounged in the qiiadrangle, he' was sure tb see the Doctor , 
Looking out of the ivindow, so did I anticipate a puzzling 
rejoinder from the former, with regard to my own motives 
Cor hauntuig the roads ns a nocturnal tramper, without a 
ratioutil object that I could make intelhgible I thought, also, 
of -the fate which attended the Calendars, and so many othei 
notorious characters in the “Arabian Nights,” for imseason- 
able questions, or cunosity too mvacious And, upon the 
whole, I judged it advisable to pursue my journey m silence, ' 
considenng the time of night, the solitary place, and Jhe fancy 
of our enormous fiiend for “braining” those whom he re- 
garded os ugly customers And thus it came about that this 
one house has been loaded in my mcmoiy with a double mys- 
tery, that too probably never can be explained and another ’ 
torment had been prepared for the curious of future ages 
Of Southey, meantime^ I had learned, upon this bnef and 
hurried visit, so much in confirmation or in extension of my 
tolerably just preconceptions with regard to his character 
and manners, as left me not a very great deal to add, and 
nothing at all to alter, tlirough the many years wdiich fol- 
lowed of occasional mtercourse with his family, and domestic^ 
knowledge of his habits A man of more serene and even 
temjper could not be imagined , nor more uniformly cheer- 
ful in his tone of spirits , nor more unaffectedly polite and 
comteous in lus demeanour to strangers , nor more hospitable 
in his own wrong — I mean by the painful sacrifices which hos- 
pitality entailed upon him of time so exceedingly precious 
that, dunng his urmter and spnng months of sohtnde, or 
whenever he was left absolute master of its distribution, 
every half hour in the day had its peculiar duty In tlie 
still “weightier matters of the law,” in cases that involved 
appeals to conscience and high moral pimciple, I beheve 
Southey to be as exemplary a man as can ever ha\e lived 
Were it to his own instant rum, I am satisfied that he w'ould 
. do justice and fulfil his dn%- under any possible difficulties, 
and through the very stiongest -temptations to do othei wisa 
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For lionour the most delicate, _foi integrity the firme'st, and , 
for generosity ivithin the limits of prudence, Southey cannot 
well have a superior , and, in the lesser morahties— those 
■which govern the daily habits, and transpire through the 
manners — he is certainly a hotter man — that is (with refer 
ence to the minor principle concerned), a moie amiable man— 
than Wordsw'oith. He is less capable, for instance, of usurii- 
ing an undue share of the conversation , he is more uniformly# 
disposed to he charitable in his tmnsient colloquial judgments 
upon doubtful actions of his neighbours ; more gentle and 
winning in his condescensions to infenor knowledge or pou ers 
of mind , moie ivilling to sujjpose it possible that he himself 
may have fallen mto an error , more tolerant of avowed in- 
difference towards his own -WTitingB (though, by the -way, I 
shall have something to offei m justification of Wordsworth, 
upon tins charge) , and, feially, of the reader will pardon a 
1 lolcnt instance of anti-climav, muen more ready to volunteer 
his assistance in carrying a Indy’s reticule or paiasol ' >- 

As a more amiable mau (taking that word partly in the 
Frendi sense, partly also in the loftier English sense), it 
might be imagined that Southey would be a more eligible 
companion than Wordsworth But this is not so , and 
chiefly for three reasons which more than counterbalance 
Southey’s greater amiability first, because the natural i eserve 
of Southey, which I have mentioned before, 'makes it pecu- 
liarly difiicult to jilace yourself on terns of intimacy -with 
liim , secondly, because the range of his conversation is more 
limited than that of Wordsworth — deahng less with life and 
the interests of life — ^more exclusively with books , thirdly, 
because the style of his conversation is less floiving and dif- 
fusive — ^less expansive — ^raore apt to clothe itself in a keen, 
sparkling, aphoristic form — consequently much sooner and 
more frequently coming to an abrupt close. A sententious, 
epigrammatic form of delivenng opmions has a certain effect 
of clenchmij a subject, which makes it difficult to pursue it 
M ilhmit a corresponding smartness of expression, and some- 
thing of the same antithetic point and cquihbration of clauses 
Not that the reader is to suppose in Southey _a showy master 
of rhetoric and colloquial swoid-play, seeking to strike and 
to darzlc by his bnlliant hits or adroit evasions The very 
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i oppo<i 5 k' i? tlie tmtii, ' llo ewIis, itwlce<lj lo bo brrcf«ti\c, not 
for tbe B&ko of tbspltij, but os Oio rcatUoet moans of retreating 
from'diifplfty, and tbo neccsnly for djsiday t feoling that lus 
“■aialion in litomlitro and hLs.Jaarollcd bonom-p nmbe Inra a 
iiuilc for the enwosity and iutere<«t of Ibe comijany — that a 
standing ttj*peal i*? cou’^binth’ taming to linn for bis opinion 
' — a" talent call aluaj’S going on for Ins voice on the question 
' of tbe inonnail^bc is atiMoiia to cwnplj will Ibis requisition 
' at as,atigbt a cost ns niav be of Ihongbt and iinie. His beait " 
16 continually reverting to Ins uifcj \u lus libiaij , and, that 
Im may Avaste as litlle etfoit as possible upon bi« comci-^a- 
; tional esetci'scs— that ibe little bo wsbes to say may ap^iear 
1, pregnant with nmcb meaniug — lie finds it advantageous, and, 

’ 'inoreoyer, the style of lus mmd naturally prompts Inm, to 
adopt a-tiencbnni pungent, acnleatedJ 'onn of ter»e, glittering, 
stcnograpbic sentences — ^sayings wbicb have Ibc air of laying 
down the law uitbout any hciis pmitcntw or privilege of 
^appeal, but are not meant to do so , in short, aiming at 
brevity for tbo company os 11011 ns for himself, by cutting oil 
all opening for discussion and desiiltorj' talk through the 
sudden winding up that belongs to a sententious aphorism 
' The hearer feels that *' the lecord is closed ” , and he has a 
sense of this result as havnng hecu accomplished by some- 
thing like an oracular laying down of the law ex cathedra : 
but tins 18 an indii’cct collateral impression from Southey’s 
■manner, and far fiom the one he meditates or wishes An 
t 'oracular manner ho does ceilainly nfiect in ceitam dilemmas 
of a languishing or loileiing conversation ; not the peromp- 
-t'oriness, meantime, not the imperiousness of the oracle is what 
. ho seeks for, but its bievuty, its dispatch, its conclusivcness 
' Tinally, as a fourth reason, why Southey is less filled for 
' a gemal companxou than AVoidsw orth, lus spirits hav e been, 

’ ,of late years, in a lower key than those of the latter. The 
tone of Southey’s animal spnits was never at any time raised 
. beyond the standard of an ordinary syiniiathy , there was in 
j him no tumult, no agitation of passion , lus organic and con- 
stitutional sensibilities were healthy, sound, perhaiis strong 
i- -v-biit not piofonncl, not excessive Cheerful he was, and 
.anunated at all times, but he levied no tributes o:i tho 
spints or the feelings beyond what all people could furnish ' 


,= r 


sso IiI’TERABT JinMlKtSCEKOES 


One reason -why Ins bodiJy temperament netcr, like tbat of ‘ 
Wordswortbj tbren him into o state of tumultuous excite- 
ment wliicli icqiured intense and elaborate con'vtisalion. to 
work off tbe exccsswo fciNont, vms, that, o\er and above lus 
far less fervid constitution of mind and body, Soiithey rardy 
took any exercise , he led a life as ■sedentary, except for the 
' occasional excursions in summer (cxlorteil from Ins Btn«e of 
kindness and hoqiitality), as that of a city tailor Aud it was 
suipnsmg to many people, who did not know by experience 
the prodigious effect upon the mere bodilv health of , regular 
and congenial menial labour, tliat Southey should lie able 
to maintain health so rcgulai, and chccifulness so uniformly 
serene Clieerful, however, he was, in those earlj years of 
my acquaintance with him , but it was manifest to a Ihohgbb- 
ful observer that Ins golden^^uanimity was bound up in a 
threefold chain, — ^in a irai^icncc clear of all offence, in the 
recurring enjoyments from his honourable industry, and in 
the gratification of his parental affections If any one cord 
should give way, there (it seemed) would be an end to 
Southey’s tranquillity He had a son at that time, Herliert'- 
Southey, a child in petticoats when I first knew him, rery in- 
teresting even then, but annually putting forth fresh blossoms 
of unusual promise, that made ci en indiffcient people fear 
for the safety of one so finely orgam^cd, so delicate in his 
scimbflities, and so prematurely accomplished. As to his 


father, it became evident that ho lived almost in the light 
of young Herbert’s smiles, and that the very pulses of hi<» 
heait played in unison to the sound of his son’s laughter 
There was in his manner towards this child, and towards 

\ ^ Why ho was called Ilorhort, if my joung readers Snqniro, 1 
must replj, that I do not precisely know , because I know* of reasons 
toovmauy by half why ho might have been so called. Derwent Cble- 
rldg^. the second son of Samuel Taylor Colendge, and first cousin 
of Heoitert Southey, was so called from the Lake of Keswick, com- 
monly ^Icd Derwent Water, which gave the title of Earl to tho 
n^le, ana the noble-minded, though erring, familj of the Kadcliffos, 
■wbo gave nl^vo heroes and martyrs, their toes and the finest estates 
m England mr one who was uica^iable of appreciating tho service 
One of the islands on this lake is dedicated to St nerbert, and this 
V Southey's first-born dnld But it is 

thUau^te*^® to 
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llus ' only, something that marked an excess of delirious 
loatmg, , perfectly • unhke the ' ordmaiy chastened move- 
ments of Southey’s affections ; and somcthmg also 'whidi 
indicated a vague fear about him ; a premature unliappmess, 
as 'if already the inaudible tr^d of calamity could be per- 
ceived, as if already he had lost him , "which, for the latter 
ycaia of j;he boy’s life, seemed to poison the blessing of Ins 
presence. 

A" stronger evidence I cannot give of Southey’s trembling 
apprehensiveness about this child than that the only rude 
thing I ever 'knew him to do, the only discourteous thing, 
was" done on his account, A paity of us, chiefly composed 
of Southey’s family and his visitors, were in a sailboat upon 
the lake * Herbert was one of tbis party , and at that time 
not above five or six years old. In landmg upon one of the 
islands, most of the gentlemen were occupied in assisting 
the ladies over the thwarts of the boat , and one gentleman, 
merely a stranger, observing this, good-naturedly took up 
Herbert m his aims, and was stepping mth him most care- 
fully from thwart to thwart, vhen Southey, in a perfect 
frenzy of anxiety for his hoy, his “moon” as he used to call 
lum (I suppose from some pun of his own, or some mistake 
of- the child’s upon the equivocal woid mn), rushed forward, 
and tore him out of the arms of tlie sti anger without one 
^ word of apology , nor, in fact, undei the engrossing panic 
'of the moment, lest an unsteady movement along with the 
rocking and undulating of the boat should throw lus little 
boy overboard into tbe somei>bat stormy waters of tbe lake, 
did Southey become aware of bis own exceedingly discourte- 
ous action fear for bis boy quelled bis very power of per- 
ception That tbe stranger, on reflection, understood , a race 
of emotions travelled over bis countenance I saw tlic 
whole, a silent observer from tbe shore. Tirst a hasty blush 
of resentment imngled vwth astonishment then a good- 
-natured smile of mdulgcnce to tbe na^^e{^Q^ the paternal 
feelmg as displaying itself m tbe act, and the accompanying 
gestures of fren/ied impatience , fmaUy, a considerate, grave 
expression of acquiescence in the whole act, but inth a 
pitying look tovards father and son, as too probably dcstmed 
under' such agony of aflection to trials perhaps insuppoit- 
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able If I mterprcted angbt the stranger’s feelings, he did 
not read their destinies amiss Herbert became, with his 
growing years, a child of mote and more hope , but, there- 
iore, the object of more and more fearful solicitude Ho 
read, and read , and he became at last “ 

“ A ■very learned j onth " — ’ 

to borrow a line from his uncle’s beautiful poem on the, 
wild boy who fell into a heresy whilst living under the 
pationage of a S]ianish grandee, and finally escaped from 
a probable martyrdom by sailing up a great American river, 
Avide as any sea, after which he was never heard of again 
The learned youth of the nver Greta had an earlier and 
more sorron ful close to his career Possibly from ivant of 
exercise, combined with inordmate exercise of the cerebral 
organs, a disease gradually developed itself in the heart. 
It was not a mere disorder in the functions, it was a disease 
m the structure of the organ, and admitted of no permanent 
relief, consequently of no final hope He died^ , and ivith 
him died for ever the golden hopes, the radiant felicity, and 
the internal serenity, of the unhappy father It was from 
Southey liimsclf, spealang wnthout CA.temol signs of ,ngitii- 
tion, calmly, dispassionately, almost coldly, but with the 
coldness of a settled despondency, that I heard, wdiilst 
accompanying him through Grasmere on his road homewards 
to Hesw’ick from some visit he had been paying to Wbrds- 
w orth at Bydal Mount, his settled feelings and -convictions, 
as connected with that loss For hm, in this world, he said, 
hapiJiness there could be none , for his tendeiest affec- 
tions, the very deepest by many degrees which lie had ever 
Icnown, were now buned m the grave wnth his youthful and 
too bnlhant Herbert ' 

* On tlip 17tli of Apnl 1816, ngcd ten years — M. 
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Da Qmncey’s lacollection of the JEdtnburffh Anniial Register in 
loxmeidon mtti Southey is altogether erroneous Though there had 
leen, a project of sonic periodical of the kind by the Constable pub* 
ishing house as early as 1807, the enterprise was not started till 
L809, and tlien not by Constable at all, but actually in opposition 
;o Constable by the new Edinburgh pnblislung house of John 
Sallantyne, — oi rather, one might say, of Scott and Ballantync, for 
3cott (secretly Ballautjnie’s partner already for a long hhile in his 
printing business) iVas Ballantyne’s real backer and prmcipal in the 
whole of this new oonoem In a letter of Scott’s to his fnend 
Memtt, of Sate 14th January 1809, after aimouncing "the great 
fact that a Qiiarierlg Reuim was forthcoming to counteract the 
Edinburgh, he adds — •“Then, sir, to turn the flank of Messrs Con- 
stable and Co , and to avenge myself of certain impertinences which. 

In the lohemence of their Whiggery, they have dared to indulge in 
towards me, I have prepared to start against them at Wlntsunday 
first the celebrated prmter Bollantyne, with a long purse [‘ the purse “ 
was, alas 1 Scott’s own,’ Lockhart notes at this point] and a sound 
political creed, not to mention an alliance offensive and defensive with 
young John Murray of Elect Street, tlio most onbghtened and active 
of the London trade By this means I hope to counterbalance the 
predominating influence of Constable and Co, who at present have 
It in their power and inclination to fonvard or suppress any book as 
they approve or dislike its pohtical tendency Lastly, I have caused 
the sgid Ballantync to a enture upon an Edinburgh Annual Register, 
of whiclul send you a prospectus 1 intend to help him myself as 
far as time will admit, and hope to procure him many respectable , 
coadjutors " In another letter, written just a fortnight previously, 
Scott had broached the subject of the new Annual Register to his 
fnend JEorkpatrick Sharpe, intimating that, though Ballantync would 
be the managing editor, with himself for the real editor in the back-' - 
ground, all the more important ^contributions would bo from sdected 
hands, and that, ns the histoncal department was the most important, — 
a luminous picture of the current eients of the wmrld from j-eartoyear 
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' being task for a nnn of gcmus,'’— iircj jiroposccl to e»o lUiir 
“hiSonan” £300 a jcaij — "no deaf nal*i,’’a<Ws Scott, in comment 
on tlio Bum A certain eminent person bad nlrcadj boon offercfl tho 
post, Scott proceeds; but, sliould "tlie great man’’ dcoUnc, TnOuld 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe liimself accept itt iUlie “great man ' '’K’ 3.9 
Southey , lie did accept , and for some years ho had the accredited 
charge of tho historical deparlmcnl of tho HegisUr I'rom the first, 
houcior, the venluro did not pay, and, tho loss upon it having gone 
on for some time at tho rate of £1000 a year, Scott, — aiho had been 
tending to a rocouuliatiou with Ckmstablo ou other grouuds, — wait 
glad when, in 1813, Coiistablo took a portion of the burden of the 
concern off liis hands It is possible th"t this accession of Constalilo 
to a share in the management, and some consequent retrenchment of 
expenses, may have had sometliing to do with Southoj’s resignation of 
his connexion with the Rctfister Kot, lioweaor, till 1815, if vro maj 
trust Lockhart's dating, did that resignation take place,— for, m Lock- 
, hart’s narrative for the follormg year, 1816, where he notes that 
Scott had stepped in for tho rescue of tho Register hj himself under- 
taking to do its arrears in the historical department, he gives the 
reasons thus — " Mr Southey had, for reasons on wliich I do not enltr, 
discontinued Ins services to that work , and it was now donblj neces- 
sary, aftei trying for one joar a less eminent hand, that, aC tin. work 
were not to ho dropped altogellier, some strenuous exertion should ho 
made to sustain its character ’’ — IVom all tins it will he Seen that De 
Quincej is wrong m Ins fanej that the proposid to reduce Southey’s 
salary (from £400 to £300, ho says, but was it not £300 from the 
first!) was a mere device for getting nd of him heoauso he was 
an Englishman, and because a Scottish “snob’’ of (ho Parliament 


House could begot to do tho work at a cheaper rate , or, at all evonts, 
that he is avrong in ntUibntmg the sliahhinoss to Constable and tho 
Whigs in Edinhuigh Southoy ’5 own follow-Tory Scott was still 
supreme in the conduct of Jue Register, though ho might take 
Constahlo s advice m all matters of its financial administration', and, 
if Constable advised, araosg other things, a reduction of Southey's 
salary in tho historical department, that was hut natural in the 
circumstances, and Sccit probably acquiesced, — ^In fact, by this time 
mo contnbutorship to the Rdf^argh Annml Register, alwajs a 
drndger}, must have been of less consequence to Sontho> than it liad 
been In November 1813 lio had been appointed to the ofllco of 
Poet Laureate, then vacant by the death of Henry James Pye , and 
me salarj attached to that sinecure, though small, was something 
On thoASth of that month Scott, who had declined the office for 
, w o steongly recommended Southey, and who was then 
^ Southey s pajanastor for his services in the EdiiAurgh 

Ilia ratrrafa 21,* congratulations to Soutlioy, with 

D M ^ that the Laureateship was not better worth his while — 


1 



' CHAPTER V 


Tnc LAKE rOET5>: SOUTHEY, WORDSWOnTH, AND COLERIDOE’ 

A' oiRCUMfeTASCi: as inucli as anytluug, expounded 

to every eje tlic cliaxRcleristic distinclions between Word* 
worth and Southey, and would not sufier a stranger to forget 
it foi^a moment, was the insignificant place and consideration 
allowed to the small hook-collcction of the former, contrasted 
W’jth the' splendid libraiy of the latter. Tlic tiio oi thiee 

- liuudied volumes of "Wordsworth occupied a little, homely, 
painted book-case, fixed into one of two sballow recesses, 
foimed on each side of the fireplace hy the projection of the 
chimney in the little sittiiig-iooin up stairs which he had 

< already descrihed as his half kitchen and half parlour. They 
w'ore ill hound, or not hound at all — ^in boaids, sometimes in 
, tatters , many ivere imperfect as to the number of volumes, 
mutilated as to the number of pages j sometimes, where it 
seemed worth while, the defects being supplied by manu- 

- script; sometimes not in short, everything showed that {lie 
books wore for use, and not for show , and their limited 
amoimt showed that their possessor must have independent 
sources of enjoyment to fill up the maior part of lus time 

^ In ifeality, when the weather wms tolerable, I behove that 
"" Wordswoith lurely resorted to his hooks (utdess, perhaps; to 
~ some little pocket edition of a poet w’hich accompanied him 
in his rambles) except in the evenings, oi aftei he had tired 
, liimself by w^alking On tlie other hand, Southey’s collection 

T ^ i 

^ I^ni Tail's Maganns for August 1839 See explanation in 
Preface to this volume — u , _ " 
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i,rr}.tiABY lirMi,*. J-it i.vci?? 

occitpi(?!l popamle 105% «v<M^ fbe 

nio&t agienlAe^ju Iho h iu<-p ; atifi tint 'r<f>w v.fti ’ij.jl*??, v\n 
not oxlentatiOHsI} {foi it rwlly in*,ritt4 tKii ■nama',, tVj 
Inbraiy TU<i 1 u)h*p jt^df^Oit’a Jlall, -to'd npon A liidi. 
enmioncp (as 1 1ia\c Ix'fora mcnliotK fl\ i iflj nipn^' tS « tirpr 
Greta. There m A's nothing h.mnri.atil(' hi if* u't* md atr* ^ 
inenls In all TC«pecta it was a \en pliih*, nuTh jfu»i f iwoly 
clwelluig large enough, h> a htlle tonlniance, to oieotnjno- 
«late two, or, in romc senfe, three fanuln % iii Mr 
and hs family, Mr. Coleridge and In^, lo2*'lhel with MJtt. 
Loscll, who, when her sou watj with her ini<;ht Iwi riM lo 
.compose a thmh Sits OolcnJge, Pontl’ci, end idr^. 
Lo\ell were sisters , all ha\iiig tome onyinellj from t5ri*tol ; 
md, as the difTcrcnt sets of chiKlinn in this one houte had c'n.h 
three sctcral annU, all the Indies, bj turns, a'^'iiimiig tlint lel t- 
Eion til ice or or, it was one of fcouthej’s in-'ii} amosing 
lo call the lull on which Greta llnll was phud the ttul^KtlL 
Sirs Lovell was the widow of Jlr itohert Lot ell, who hful 
piihlishcd niohiuiQ of jiocnis, in conjuncttaii with t*oLth<jf, 
Eoincwhorc about the 5 oar 1707, uuda‘ the sign itnrea of Ihon 
•uid Moschus. Tins lady, liaiing onh one son, did not 
icqmrc anj laige siule of rooms , and the less so, ns her '■o.i 
quitted her at an catlj age, lo pursue a profcr-ional cduvation 
Tile house had, thciofore, been diMiled (not bj ali^oluto 
paiUtion into two distinct* apartments, but h, an amitable 
distribution of rooms) between the two fnmihts of Mi Col<s 
xidge and Mr Southey , Mr Coleiidgc liad a sciKimte siudx, 
winch was distmguislicd hj nothing except by an oi^in 
amongst its furniture, and bj a magnificent new from its 
wandow (or window's), if that could bo coii'-idered a di<»- 
Unction in u situation whoso local necessities jirescnted yoy 
with maguificont objects in whaloier direction 3*011 might 
happen to turn 3'onr e3’es 

In the morning, the two families might live apart j but 


Into ttvo (ti'slinct ajiartmmio” — Tlifl wont apirlmciit, ine'iiiiae, 
m ciTcct, a^compirtmcnt of a house, already include'*. In its propir 
sraise, a suite of rooms , and it is a mere vulgar error, anting ont of 
tho aminhous usage of lodging-house keepers, to talk of one faniilv or 
an cstaoiishment occupj ing apartments in tho plural The Qucen’<< 
apaitment at St James’s or at Versailles —not the Queen's aparfnienfs 
—is the coircct expression 
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they met at dinner, and in a common draning-room ; and 
Southey’s library, m both senses of the Avord, was placed at 
the service of all the Mies alike. ' Hoivever, they did, not 
.intrude upon him} except in cases ivliere tliey ■wished for a 
larger reception’room, or a more interesting place for suggest- 
ing the. topics of conversation. Interesting this room iras, 
indeed, and in a degree not often rivalled The library — 

, the collection of books, I mean, which formed the most coh- 
spicuous pai't of its fumitiixe within — ^ivas in nil senses a good 
- one The books w eie chiefly English, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
w'ell selected, being Hie gioat cardinal classics of the three 
literatures , fine copies, and decorated extemallj’' ivith a 
reasonable elegance, so as to make them in harmony ivitli the 
other embellishments of the room This effect w’as aided , 
by the horizontal arrangement upon brackets of many raie 
manusenpts — .Spanish or Portuguese. Made thus gay 
within, this room stood in little need of attractions from 
Without Tet, even upon the gloomiest day of winter, the 
landscape from the different -windoivs was too permanently , 
commanding m its grandeur, too essentially independent of 
the seasons or the pomp of woods, to fail in lascinating 
the gaze of the coldest and dullest of spectators The lake of. - 
'■ Derw'ent Water in one direction, mth its lovely islands — a 
lake about ten miles in circmt, and shaped pretty much like 
a boy’s kite j .the lake of Bassmthw aite m another , the moun- 
tains of Newlands, arranging themselves hke painhons , the 
gorgeous confusion of Borro'W'dale just reveahng its sublime 
chaos tlirough the nairow vista of its gorge all these objects 
lay m diffeieut angles to the front , whilst the sullen rear, 
not fully visible on this side of the house, was closed for 
many a. league by the vast and towering masses, of Skiddaiv 
and Blcncathara — mountains which are rather to be con- 
sidcied as frontier barriers, and chains of hilly ground, 
cutting the' county of Cumberland into great chambers and 
different clunatcs, than as insulated eminences, so vast is the 
, area winch they occupy , though there are also such separate 
and insulated 'heights, and nearly amongst the highest in the 
country. Southey’s lot had therefore fallen, locally considered, 
into a goodly heritage . This grand panorama of 'mountain ■■ 

' scenery, so leaned, so e^ansive, and yet having the dehglitfiil 
, ybih n , - ' “ - 2 ' 
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feeling about it of n deep seclusion and delldiko sequcsiratioit 
from the uorld — a feeling uliicli, in the iindsi of so eipansive 
an area spread out bclou his uindous, could not liaie b^n 
sustained by any barrien less delated tlian Glaramata, 
Skiddaw, or (uhicli could be also descried) “the TuighlV 
Ilclvellyn and Catcliedicam,"— tbis congregaliou of Itill and 
lake, so wide, and jet so prieondike in its separation from 
all bej'ond it, lay for ever under llie ejea of Southej. His- 
position locally, and, in some respects, intdlcctuallj, niimndwl' 
one of Gibbon but with great adiantagein tbe comparison 
o Soutbey The little touii of ICcsuick and its adjacent luke 
bore Bometlung of the same rdation to inigbh' J^ondon -tlial 
Geneva and its lake may be thought to bear towards briliiuHt 
im fi, Gibbon, uas a miscdlnncoua scholar j 

of vast historical research, he, like Gibbon," 

Sfe 2.“ w r’ collcctuig. 

dSi^lS Like Gibbon, he had ‘ 

dedirated a life of competent case, in a pecuniary sense, , 

a Wrid la?® G'kbwi, he had gathered to the diorcs of 
a beautiful lake, remote from great capitals, a lart?<L or 

Si; BcholarsofhiltmrS 

Ate alufS2o^ accompbshed hU^raUurs 

pnre sfaSS"””"”' “ T""^ ” “ 

““ ' ‘"^ko vision and the facultj dnine.*’ 

P».aU«P.m, thrt h.v«, 

^ Itillnstei;? r Gibbon, ate 

tlio courtesy title of W Foi (tko same wlio.’undcr 

P^ktics m the ^id dishnguislied himself for 

courted the teehnWdeslmlanonn^^ !7°^^°®“"‘°"B' -md had even 

0 bring in Southey for f bwo^Eb aen« "bo offered 

. ough dependent on inflaenee f?.r 
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some silent and inert expenence of that warfare j Southey, 
With.a prudent foresight of the rum to his health and literary 
usefuluess, won from the ^pcriencc of hxs' nearest friends 

, 'T'todlc leave of Southey in 1807, at the descent into the' 
vale.of Leghcsthwaite, as I have already noticed. One year 
afterwards, I became a permanent resident in his neighbour-' 
hood^ and, although, on various accounts, my mtercourse 
with him was at no time very strict, partly from the very 
uncongenial constitution of my oivn mind, and the diilerent 
^direction of my studies, partly from my reluctance to levy any 
tax on time so precious and so fully empiloyed, I was yet on 
such terms for the nevt ten or eleven years that I might, in 
a qualilied sense, call myself his fneiid 
, Yes * there were long years through winch Southey might 
'respect me, 1 htm But the years came — ^for I have lived too 
- long, reader, in relation to many things • and the report of 
me would have heen better, or more uniform at least, had I 
died some twenty years ago — ^the years came m which cir- 
cumstances made me an Opium-Eater , years through which 
a shadow as of sad eclipse sate and rested upon my faculties , 
years through which I was careless of all hut those who lived 
within mi/ mner circle, mthin “ my hearts of hearts” , years 
— ah heavenly yeara ' — through winch I lived, beloved, mth 
thee, io thee, /or thee, by thee 1 Ah ' happy, happy years 1 
' in which I was a mere football of xeproacb, but in winch every 
jWmd and -sounding hiunoaue of wrath or contempt flew by 
like chasing enemies past some defying gates of adamant, and 
left me loo blessed m thy smiles — angel of life ' — ^to heed the 
curses or the mocking which sometimes I heaid raiung outside 
of our impregnable Eden What any man said of me in those 
days, what he thought, did I adc ? did I care ? Then it was, 
dr nearly then, that I ceased to see, ceased to hear of Southey , 
as much abstracted from all which concerned the world out- 
nde, and from the Southeys, or even the Colendges, in its' 
"Van, as though I had hved with the darlings of my heart in 

“■i 

Robott 1*061, under the ‘same sense of Sontliey’s merits, had offered 
lum a baronetcy. Roth bononrs w ere declined, on tbo ssimo prudential 
considerations, and wntli the same peifeot disregard of all temptations 
^ Trom pexsonol vanity. - 
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tlie centre of Canadian foresta, ami all men die in tlie centre 
of Ilindostan, 

j " * ‘ 

But, before I part from Greta Ilall and its disUnguislwl 
master, one nord let mo sa>, to protect «ij=elf from Ibe ;m- 
putakon of sliaring m some peculiar opinions of Pouthey, rritli 
respect to political economy, ubicli liaic been but too fannlnr 
to tbe M orld, and some opinions of the world, kiwUy less fart- - 
iliar, ivitb respect to Southey himself and his aceomplsshments 
Prohably, nnth respect to the first, before tins pnpi i ivill he made 
public, I shall have sufficiently nndicfitcd own opinions nr 
these matters by a distinct treatment of some great iinnstiojis 
which lie at the base of all sound politic vl economy , above all. 
the ladical question of value, npon which no man has ever seen 
the full truth eveept Sir Ricardo , and, iiiiforliin.ately, he had ‘ 
but little of the polemic ^ skill winch is required to meet the ■ 
errors of his opponents For it is noticeable that the most 
conspicuous of those opponents, mz Mr. Malthus, thonglrtoo" 

( much, I fear, actuated by a spirit of jealousy, and therefore 
( likely enough to have scattered sophistry and disingenuous 
, quibbling oier the subject, had no need whatever of nny 
fiirthor confusion for darkening and perplexing lus themes - 
than w'hat inevitably belonged to his own most chaotic 
understanding Ho and Say, the Frenchman, were both 
plagued by understandings of tbe same qiialitj — ^liai-ing a 
clear vision in shallow waters, and this misleading them into 
the hehef that they saw with equal clearness Uiroiigli tlie 
remote and the obscure , wheieas, universally, their acute- 
ness IS like that of Hobbes — ^tbe gift of sballoivne^s, and tlie 
result of not being subtle or profound cnougb to .appieheiid 
tbe true locus of the difficulty , and the barriers, which to 


“■Polemic skill” — Tlie word polemic is falsely interpreted by 
the majority of mere English readers Hai mg seldom seen it used 
except in a case of theological controversy, thej fancj that it has 
some original and etymological appropriation to such a use , whereas 
it expresses, with regard to all subjects, without restnctioii, the func- 
tions of the dehater as opposed to those of the original orator , the 
functions of him who meets error and nnraiels confusion or misroprc- 
those of him who lays down the abstract truth s 
wnU ™ and Without xelntion to the modes of iieivingit As 
' to contm\erSl'tomi^"‘*^“'^ liel'mitcd to a j.olitical use as Polmte 
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tliem liTnit the view, and give to it, together with the con- 
traction, all'the distinctness i^d^efinite outline of limitation, 
are, in nine cases out of^tCh, the pr^uct of their own defective 
and eheygjjjjjg; vision, and. not real harners at all 

Meantime, until I write fully and deliberately upon this 
subject, I „shall observe, simply, that all “ the Lake Poets,” 
as 'they are called, were not only in error, but most pre- 
sumptuously m error, upon these subjects They were 
' ignorant of every principle belonging to every question alike 
m political economy, and thdy were«obstmately bent upon 
learmng nothing , they were all alike too proud to acknow- 
ledge tliat‘ any man knew better than they, unless it were 
upon some purely professional subject, or some art remote 
, horn all intellectual bearings, such as confened no honour in 
its possession ‘Woidsworth was the least tainted until error 
^upon political economy , and tliat because he rarely applied 
lus thoughts to any question of that nature, and, in ^ 
fact,- despised every study of a moral or pohtical aspect, i 
unless it drew its materials from such revelations of truth as 
could be. won from the pnma philosophm of human nature 
' approached with the poet’s eye. Oolendge was the one whom 
Nature and Ins own multifarious studies had the best qualified 
for thinking justly on a theme such as this , but he ^o was 
shut out from the possibihty of knowledge by presumption, 
and the habit of despising aU the analytic studies of his own 
day — a habit for whioh he certainly had some warrant m the 
pecuhar feebleness of all that has offered itself for philosophy 
in modem England. In particular, the religious discussions 
of tlie age, uhich touch inevitably at every point upon the 
profoundor philosophy of man and his constitution, had laid 
bare the weakness of his own age to Coleridge’s eye , and, 
because all was hollow and tnvial in this direction, he chose 
to thmk that it was so m every other. And hence he has 
'laid'himself open to the just scoffs of persons far mferior to 
himself In a foot-note in some late number of the JVest- 
, minster Review, it is most truly asserted (not in these words, 
^but to this effect) that Coleridge’s "Table Talk” exhibits a 
supeiannuation of error fit only for two centimes before. 
And what gave peculiar point to this display of ignorance 
nas, that Coleridge did not, hke Wordsworth, dismiss poll- 
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iicdl economy fiom. Ws notice di*.<luuifuliyi as a -jmcrilfi fctssue 
of truismSj or ot fAlscliootls not less obviovifij but si' tuslly ad.* 
dressed bimsdf to tbe subiecl j fancied lie bad .made di'^ 
coveneg in the science , and even proiuiicd n&'Asi^tejnatjc 
work on its Mhole compass / ^ 

To ^vc a sampile of this new and reformed.' pouticaM 
cconomj', it cannot well be nccasearj to trouble the reatler 
with more than one chimera culled from those 11111011 Jlr. ^ 
Coleridge first hronuht forward in Ills eailj model of “The 
Ifriend” He there prepOUlEhl ns an original hjpothflsiaof 
his own, that taxation never bmlhais a people, or, as a mere - 
possibility, can hnrUicn a people simply by ita amount 
A-nd ■why ? Surely it draws from tbe purse of him who piays 
the quota a sum w'liich it maybe verj' diDicult or even ruinous 
for him to pay, were it no more important in a public point 
of mew than ns so mncli deducted from his own unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and which maj happen to haie oven tt 
^national importance if it should chance to be dcductcd''frdro 
the funds destined to pioductivo induslrj. INTiat is Mr. 
Coleridge’s answer to these little objections? "Wliy, thus 
the latter case be evades entirely, appaientlynot adverting to 
it as a cose in any respect distmgmshed flora the other ; ond, 
this other — ^how is that answered? Doubtless, sajs Mr. 
Colendgo, it may be mconvement to John or Samuel that a 
sum of money, otherwise di^osahle for their own separate 
uses, should be abstracted for the pumlmsc of bayonets, or 
grape-shot, but ivith this the pubbe, the commonwealth, 
have nothing to do, any more than with the losses at a 
gammg-table, where A’s loss is B’s gam — the total funds of 
the nation remaimng exactly the same. It is, in fact, nothing 
hut the accidental distribution of the funds which is affected 
— ^possibly for the worse (no other “worse,” however, is con- 
templated than shifting it into hands less deserving), hut, 
also, by possibility, for the better , and the better and the 
worse may ho well supposed, m the long run, to balance each 
other And that this is Mr Coleridge’s meaumg cannot he 
doubted, upon lookmg into his illustrative image' in support 
of it he says that money raised by Government m the 
Mape of taxes is like moisture exhaled from the earth — 
ouhtless, for the moment injurious to the oiop^ but re 
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),ctmg abundantly for ' their final benefit when' returning m 
jhe^shape of showers “ So natural, so obvious, so inevitable, 
by ^tlie .way, is this conceit (or, to speak less harshly, this 
liypotliesis), and so equally natural, obvious, and inevitable 
i8;the illustration from the abstraction and restoration of 
mdistnr^ the eshalations and rams which affect this earth of 
ours, like the systole and the diastole of the heart, the flux and 
reflux of the ocean, that precmely the same doctnne, and pre- 
cisely 'the same exemplification of the doctnne, is to be found 
m a .Parhamentary speech^ of “some orator in the famous 
Long Parliament about the year 1642 And to my mmd it 
was.a bitter humiliation to find, about 150 years afterwards, 
in a shallow French work, the famous “ QompU Mendv," of the 
French Cliancellor of the Exchequer (Comptroller of the 
Fmanefis) Neckar — m that vrork, most humiliatmg it was 
to me,' on- a certain day, that I found this idle Colendgian, 
fantasy,' not merely repeated, as it had been by scores — ^not 
merely anticipated by full twenty and two years, so that 
these French people had been beforehand with him, and had 
made Coleridge, to all appearance, their plagiarist, but also 
(hear it, ye gods i) answered, satisfactorily refuted, by this 
very feeble old sentimentalist, Ncckar. Tesj positively 
Neokar, the slipshod old system-fancier and political dnvellei, 

- had been so much above fallmg mto the shallow snare, that 
he had, on sound principles, exposed its specious delusions. 
Colendge, the' subtlest of men in his proper walk, had brought 
forward, as a novel hypothesis of his own, in 1810, what 
-Neckar, the nckety old charlatan, had scarcely condescended, 
in a burned foot-note, to expose as a vulgar error and the 
shallowest of sophisms in 1787-88 There was anothei 
enormous blunder which Colendge was constantly authonzmg, 
both in his wntmgs and his conversation. Quoting a passage 

- from Sir James Stuart, in which he speaks of a vine-diesser 
as adding nothmg to the public wealth, unless his labour did 
something more than replace his own consumption — ^that is, 
unless it reproduced it together with a profit j lie -asks con- 
temptuously, whether the happmess and moral digmty that ^ 

- ^ Repotted at length in a small quarto volume, of tho wdil known 
“quarto size so much in use for Tracts, Pamphlets, &o., thronuhont the 
'lifo of’Miltou— 1608 74 - . . 
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may have hcctt^ exhibited m the vine diesser’s famiJy are w 
pass for nothing ? And then he proceeds to abuse the econo* 
mists, because they take no account of such important con* 
Biderations Doubtless these are invaluable elements of social 
grandeur, in a total estijnate of those elements But ivhat 
has political economy to do ivitli them, a science openly pro* 
fessuig to insulate, and. to ticat wpavt feonv all other con- 
stituents of national Tvell-being, those which concern' the 
production and circulation of n eallh ? ^ So far from gaming 
anj thing by cnlai^ng its field in tlie way* demanded by 
Coleridge’s ciitic, political economy would be as idly travelling , 
out of the limits indicated and held foith in its very name, ^ 
as if logic weie to teach ethics, oi ethics to teach diplomacy. > 
With respect to the Malthusian doctiine of population, it is 
difficult to know ivho was the tiue piopnetor of the argu- 
inonls urged against it sometimes by Southey, sometimes by 
Colciidge Those used by Southey are chiefly to he found 
up and down the Quarterly Revtcio But a more elaborate 
attack was published by Hazlilt, and tins must be supposed^ 
to speak the peculiar objections ot Coleridge, for he was in 
the hdbit of charging Hazlitt with having pillaged lus con- 
versation, and occasionally garbled it throughout the whole 
of this book One single ailment there was, undoubtedly 
just, aud it was one which others stumbled upon no less tlian 
Coleridge, exposing tbe fallacy of the supposed diflercnt laws 


* In fact, tlio exposure is as perfect in the case of an individual as 
in tliat of a nation, and more easily apprehended. Levy from an indi 
vHnal clotluer £1QQQ in taxes, and oftetwarda return to him tke whole 
of this sum in payment foi the clothing of n legiment. Then, sup- 
posing prolits to be at the rate of 16 per cent, he mil have replaced 
£150 of his previous loss , eien Ins gains will simply reinslato him in 
somcthingthat he had lost, and the rcmoiniug £850 will continue to 
bo a dead loss , since the £850 restoied to him exactly replaces, hy 
the terms of this case, his disbursements in wages and materials , if il 
did more, profits would not he at 15 per cent, according to the sup- 
position But Government may spend more than the £1000 with tins 
clothier , they may spend £10,000 Doubtless, and in that case, on 
the same supposition as to profits, he will receiio £1500 os a nomi- 
nal B"!!!!, and £500 will he a real gam, marked wath the positiie 
Bign^-v-) But shch a case would only prove that nine other tax- 
pajers, to an eqiM amount, had been left without any rcimhurse- 
ment at all Strange that so dear a case for on individual shonld 
become ohsonro whS it regards a nation 
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of increase for vegetable and animal life But, tbongb tins 
flail prop 'Withdrawn took away from kIr’Malthus’s theory 
'all its scientific ngdnr,.t]ie main p'actical conclusions Avere 
still vaM ag respected any argument fiom the Lakers ; for the 
.strongest of these arguments that ei'cr came to my knoAvledge 
was a mere appeal — ^not ad m the ordinary sense 

oi tlie phiase, but ad honestatemf as if it Avere shockmg to the 
honestum of Boiuon ethics (the Jwnnitetd of French minor 
ethics) that the check deriA'ed from self-restiaint should not 
ybe supposed amply competent to rediess all the dangers from 
a redundant population under any certam knoAvledge generally 
diffused' that, such dangers existed. But these are topics 
-which it 16 sullicient in tins place to liaA'e noticed cunente 
ccilamo I Avas anxious, hoAvever, to protest agamst the prob- 
able imputation that J, because generally so intense an 
admirer of these men, adopted their blind and liasty reveries 
m pohtical economy 

' Tliere were (and perhaps more justly I might say theie 
are) two other notions currently received about Southey, one 
of Avhioh is altogether erroneous, and the other tone only m a 
limited sense The first is the behef that he belonged to 
AA'hat IS knoAvn as the Lake school in poetry , Avith respect 
'"to Avhich all that I need say in this place is involved in 
his OAvn declaration frankly made to myself in Easedale, 
durmgthe summer of 1812 * that he considered Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetic diction, and still more his prmciples as to 
tlie selectiofn of subjects, and as to what constituted a poetic 
treatment, as founded on error There is certainly some 
community of phraseology between Southey and the other 
Lakers, naturally arismg out of their joint reverence for Scrip- 
tural language • this aa'os a field in which they met in 
common else it shoAvs but little discommcnt and poAver of 
valumg Uie essences of thmgs, to have classed Southey in the 
same school ivith Wordsworth and Oolendge The other 
popular notion about Southey Avhich I conceive to be ex- 
pressed with much too little bmiiation regards his style. 
He I has been praised, and justly, for Ins plain, manly, un- 
affected English, until the parrot echoers of other men’s 
judgments, who adopt all they relish with undistingmshing 
bbndn^, have begun to hold him up as a great master of his 
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o\vn language, and a classical inoclel of fine composition 
Now, if tlie error were only in the degree, it would not, he 
worth while to notice it , but the truth is, that Sotithej s 
defects in this particular power arc as stnMng as his charac- 
teristic graces. Let a subject arise — and almost in any' path 
there is a ready possibility that it should — ^in which a higher 
tone IS required, of splendid declamation, or of impassionate 
Icivour, and Southey’s style will immediately betray its want 
of the loftier -qualities as flagrantly as it now asserts its 
powers in that unpretending form which is best suited to his 
level character of writing and his humbler choice of themes. 
It 18 to mistake the character of Soutliey’s mind, wdiich is 
elevated hut not sustained by the higher inodes of enthusiasm, 
to thmk otherwise Were a magnificent dedication requiredj^ 
moving with a stately and measuied solemnity, and putlmg 
forward some majestic pretensions, arising out of a long and 
laborious Me , were a pleading required against some capital 
abuse of the earth — ^war, slavery, oppression in its thousand 
' forms , were a Defensto pro Popitlo Angheano required , 
Southey’s is not the mind, and, by a necessary consequence, 
Southey’s is not the style, for carrying such purposes into 
full and memorable effect His style is tlicrefo\e good, be- 
cause it has been suited to his themes , and those themes 
have hitherto been either narrative, which usually imposes 
a modest diction, and a modest structure of 86^60003,-^01 
, argumentative in that dass which is too overburthened with 
details, with replies, with interruption, and every mode of 
fecontmuity, to allow a thought of eloquence, or of the 
penodic style which a perfect eloquence mstmctavely seeks 

I here close my separate notice of the Lake Poets — nieau- 
mg those three who were originally so denominated — ^threc 
men upon whom posterity, m every age, will look hack with 
mtercst as profound as, perhaps, belongs to any other names 
of our era , for it happens, not imfrequently, that the 2 i«s<»m 2 
interest m. the author is not in the direct ratio of that which 
belongs to his works and the character of an author hettei 
quauaed to command a vast populanty for 'the creations oj 
is pen IS oftentimes moie of a universal character, less 
peculiar, less fitted to stimulate the curiosity, or -to sustain 
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-the sympatliy 'of the ^tellectwal, thaa the ■profotuacler pd - 
, Wre ascetic golemnity of a Wordsworth, or the prodigal and 
magnificent . eccentricities of a Oolendge With respect to 
'.both of "these gited men, some mterestmg notices still remain 
.'in 'arrears but these will more properly come forward in 
their natural p)laces, as they happen to arise m after years in 
connexion with my own memoirs. 



OH APT EH Vi 

THI! SAnAOEN’s Hi.AT> ^ 

Mr fii-sfc Visit to the Wordswoiths had been made in 
November, 1807 , but, on that occasion, from the neccssitj . 
of saving the Michaehnas Term at Ovfortl, for 'wlitcU 1 had 
barely left myself tune, I stayed only one ■week On the 
last day, I witnessed a scene, the first and the last of its, 
kind that ever I dtd mtness, almost loo trrnal to mention, 
except for the sake of showing what things occur in the 
realities of expenenco which a novelist could not venture to 
imagine 'Wordsworth and his sister were under an engage- 
ment of some standing to dme on that day with n literary 
lady about four miles distant, and, ns the southern mail, 
which 1 was to catch at a distance of eighteen miles, 
would not pass that point until long after midnight, Miss 
Wordsworth proposed that, rather than pass my time at an 
mn, I should join the dinner party , a proposal rather moie 
smtable to her own fenent and hospitable temper than to 
the habits of our hostess, who must (from what I came to 
know of her m after years) have looked upon me as an 
intruder Something had reached Miss Woidsworth of her 
penurious vninage, but nothing that approached the truth. 
I was presented to the lady, wdiom we found a perfect has 
him of a very commonplace order, hut having some other 
accomplishments beyond her dendcr acquamtance with litera- 
ture Our party consisted of si\ — our hostess, who might 
be about fifty years of age , a pretty timid young woman, 

* From Tatt'a Moigazine for December 1889 — M. 
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^ 1 

^vllO was tliexe in the character of a humhle friend ; some 
stranger or other’, tlie i Wordsworths, and myself. 'The 
was the 'very humblest ■■and simplest I had ever seen 
— m that there was nothing to offend — did not then knoiv 
that the lady was very nch— hut also it was flagrantly 
insuffidcnt'in quantity Dinner, howevei, pioceeded ; when, 
without any removals, in came a kind of second course, 
in the shape of a solitary pheasant. This, in a cold manner, 
she asked me to try , but we, in our humility, declined for 
the present; and also in mere good-nature, notuishmg to 
expose too 1 palpably the insufficiency of her dinnci^ May I 
die the death of a traitor, if she did not proceed, without 
further jjucstion to any one of us (and, as to the poor young 
companion, no form of even invitation was conceded to hei), 
and, in the eyes of us all, cat up the whole bird, from alpha 
to omega -Upon my honour, I -thought to myself, this is, a 
scene I u'enld not have missed It is well to faiow the,' 
possihihties of human nature Could she have a bet depend- 
ing on the issue, and would she explam all to us as soon as 
,6he had won her wi^er 1 Alas ' no explanation ever came, 
except, mdecd, tliat afterwards her character, put en evidence 
upon a score of occasions, too satisfactorily explained every- - 
thmg. No , it was, as Mr Golendge expresses it, a psycho- - 
lo^cal curiosity — a hollow thing — and only once matched m 
^all the course of my readmg, in or out of romances ; but 
that once, I grieve to say it, was by a king, and a sort of 
hero. 

The Duchess of Marlborough it is who reports the shock- ' 
ing anecdote of William III, that actually Princess Anne, . 
his future wife, durst not take any of the green peas brought 
to the dmner table, when that vegetable happened to be as 
yet scarce, and premature. There was a gentleman! And 
,,such a lady had we for our hostesa However, we aH ob- 
served a suitable gravity , but afterwards, when we left the 
house, tlie remembrance afteeted us differently Miss Words- 
wortli laughed with undisserabled glee , but Wordsworth 
thought it top grave a matter for laughing — he was thoroughly 
di^usted, and said repeatedly, "A person cannot be honest, 
positively not honest, uho is capable of sucb an act.” - Tlie 
lady is dead, and I sball not mention her name sbe lived 
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only to gratify litr ’ Fein-ili iiropensitjpsj nnd t-wo JHitc' 
anecdotes may ‘show the oulrageons character of lirr mum' 
y<.eg , I -sv as now on the debtor side of her tlinncr accooutT ftiid, 
therefore, in a future jear she readily accepted an invitation 
to come and dine \i ith me at inj cottage But, on ft suh- 
seijuent occasion, ivhen I nas to have a few literary people ' 
at dinner, whom I laitiv Uiat she gicatly ni»-hcd to inecf, 
she positiiely leplicd thus — “No, I have already coine^ 
ruth my young lady to dine inth you , that puts me on the 
wrong side hy one ; now, if I were to come again, aa I can- 
not leave Miss behind, I shall then be on tbe wrong 

side by tbiee , and tliat is more tlian I could find opjHU'- 
tunlties to repay before I go up to London for tlio winter” 
“Very well,” I said , “giro me 3s and ihnt will settle the 
account ” She laughed, hut positia ely persisted in not coming 
until after dinner, notwithstanding she had to dti\e a distance 
of ten miles 

The other anecdote is worse She was Ci.ceedmgly care- 
ful of her health , and not thinking it healthy to dme about 
in a close carnage, — which, besides, could not hare suited 
the narrow mountam tracks, to which her sketching habits 
attracted her, — she shut up her towm carnage for the summer, 
and yobhed some little open car Being a very large woman, 
and, moreover, a mascnlmc woman, rntli n bronred com- 
plexion, and always choosing to wear, at night, a turban, 
round hair that was as hlack as that of the “ Moors of Mala- 
bar,” she presented an exact bkcncss of a Saracen’s Head, as 
painted over inn-doore , whilst the timid and delicate young 
lady by hv.r ade looked like “ dejected Pitj ” at the side of 
“Eevenge" when assuming the war-denouncing trumpet 
Some Oxonians and Cantabs, who, at different tmies, were in. 
the habit of meeting this oddly assorted parly in all nooks of 
tbe country, used to move tlie question, wb ether tbe poor' 
horse or the young lady had the worst of it ? At length the 
matter was decided the horse was fast gomg off Uns sub- 
lunary stage , and the Saracen’s Head was told os much, 
and with this bttle addition,— that his death was owing' 
infer aim to starvation. Her answer was remarkable — 

Birt,my dear madam, that is. Ins master’s fault: I pay so 
much a-flay— he is to keep tbe horse” That might be, but - 
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still the liorsAwas dying, and dying in tlie way stated. The 
Saracen’s fHead’ persisted in using him under those circuin- 
'stances-TT-suclnras hen “bond” — and in a short tune the 
horse actually died Yes, , the horse’ died — and died of 
starvation — or at least of an illness caused originally by starva- 
tion : for so said, not merely the whole population of the 
little neighbouring' town, hut also the surgeon, Not long 
'lifter, however, the lady, the Saracen’s Head, died herself ; 
hut I fear not of starvation', for, though something like it 
did prevail at her table, she prudently reserved it all for' 
her guests; m fact, I never heaid of such vigilant caic, and 
so much laudable exertion, applied to the iiromotion of 
health' yet all faded, and, in a degree which confounded 
people’s speculations upon the subject — ^for she did not live 
much beyond sixty; whereas everybody supposed that the 
management of her physical system entitled her to outwear 
a century. Perhaps the prayers of homes might avail to 
order it otherwuse 

But the singular thing about this lady’s mixed and con- 
tradictory character, was, that in London and Bath, where 
her peci^har habits of life were natuially less accurately 
known, she maintained the reputation of one who united the 
accomplishments of literature and art with a remaikahle 
depth of sensibility, and a most amiable readiness to enter 
into the distresses of her friends by sympathy the most 
.cordial and consolation the most dehcate. More than once 
I have seen her name recorded ui pnnted books, and attended 
with praises that tended to this effect. I have seen letters 
al«o from a lady in deep affliction whicli spoke of the 
- Saracen’s Head as having paid her the first visit from which 
she drew any effectual consolation Such are tlie crroTieons 
uupiessions conveyed by biographical memoirs , or, which is 
a more charitable constniction of the case, such arc the in- 
consistencies of the human heart • And certauily there was 
one fact, even in her 'Westmoreland life, that dt^ lend some 
' countenance to tlie soulhcni picture of her amiablencss . and 
tins lay in the cheerfulness with which she gave up her time 
"■(itme, but not imith of her redundant money) to the pio- 
inotmn of the chaiibiblo schemes set on foot by the ncigh- 
'bounag ladies ; sometimes for the education of poor childi-cn, 
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soraelimos for tlie n'silmg of lltc fiitk, ilc., -I 
heard several of those ladies express fhcir gJiititude for Jicr ^ 
cxeitions, aud declare that she was about their lK*st roemoer. 
But their horror was undisguised when the ueidtly coinmiUce ^ 
came, hy rotation, to hold its sittings at her lillle for, 

as the husinoss occupied them frequently from clcson ofloCK 
m the foicnoon to a Into dnmcc hour, and os many of them 
had a fifteen or tucnly niiW drive, they needed soinc re- . 
freshments hut these uerc, of eoiir'C, o “ grral idea” at thf 
Saracen’s Head , since, according to the cpigium which > 
lUustiatcs the inaMm of Tacitus that «miw vpVitian jpYO 
taagnijlco, and, appljing it to the c.i'-o of a im‘‘Oi’f^ horst, 
terminates hy saying, “What s.ist idns must ho haso of 
oats ! ” — upon the same principle these poor hidio:, on 
those fat.ll coinnutlee da%fi, nc\er failed to foim most ev- 
aggeitiled ideas of bread, butter, and wine And at length ^ 
some, more intrepid than the rest, began to airrj biscuits in - 
their muffs, and, mtb the conscious ticmois of scliool girls 
(piofitmg by the absence of the mistress but inomenUrilj - 
expecting detection), they employed some casual absence of 
their unhostly hostc's m distributing and eating tboir hidden 
“ viaticum ” Ilouever, it must be acknowledged, that tune 
and exertion, and the saoiifice of more selfish pleasure during 
the penance at flie school, were, after all, real indications of 
kindness to her fellow-creatures , and, as I wish to part in 
peace even with the Saracen’s Head, I ha\e reserved this 
anecdote to the last for it is painful to ha\c lived on terms 
of good nature, and exchanging cmhtico, with .any Imman 
being of whom one can leport absolutely no good thing 
and I sympathiye heaitilj w'lth that indulgent person of 
whom It 18 somewhere recorded that, upon an occasion when 
the death of a man happened to be mentioned who was 
' •^u-Aniinonaly pronounced a wretch without one good quality, 
“m^nstum milld mrtute rcdem2JUm” he ventuied, however, 
at las-, m a deprecatory tone to saj — “Well, he did uhisik 
bcanlifqiy^ at any rate ” ^ 

Tallc^ag of “whistling” reminds me to return from my 
on^hat night, the 12th of HoTeniher, 1807, 
of my visits to the Wordsworths, I took leave 
‘ ° em m l.g Amhleside about ten at night , and the 
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pdst-cBaise in \viiicli I crossed the country to catch the mail 
was "driven hy a postilion who whistled so* delightfully that,- 
foi^ihe first time in my hfe, I hecanie aware of the prodigious 
^powers which are lodged potentially in so despised a function 
of, the vocal organs , !For the whole of the long ascent iip 
Orrest Head, ivhich obliged him to walk his horses for 'a 
full half-nulej ho made the woods of Wiiidermein ring ivith' 
'the canorous sweetness of his half flute, half clarionet music , 
but^ in fact, the subtle melody of the efifect placed it in 
power far beyond either flute or clarionet *■ A year or two 
afterwai’ds, I heard a fellow-seivant of this same postilion’s, 
a black, play with egual superiority of efiect upon the je-w’s 
harp , making that, -which in most hands is a mere monotonous 
jarring, a dull reverberating vibration, into a delightful lyre 
of no inoonsiderable compass We have since heard of, 
some of ns have heard, the chinchopper. Within the last 
hundred years, we have had the ^olian harp (first mentioned 
and described in the “ Castle of Indolence,” which I think 
was first published entire about 1738^) , then the musical 
glasses ; then the celesh7ia, to represent the music of 
the spheres, introduced by Mr Walker, or some other 
lectuung astronomer , and many another fine effect obtained 
from-'trivial means. But, at tlds moment, I recollect a p^- 
formance perhaps more astonishmg than any of them. A Mr 
^ Worgman, who had very good introductions, and very general 
ones (for he was to be met -within a few months in every 
part of" the island), used to accompany hmiself on the piano, 
weaving extempore long .tissues of impassioned music, that 
were called his own, hut which, in fact, were all the better 

^ The Castle of XndoJmceyiea firet published in 1748, tlie yew oE 
Uie poet’s death The folloiving is the stanza of Uio poem refened to 
by Do Qrunoey — 

“A certain music, never known before, 

Ilero lull’d the pensive, melancholy mind j 
Pull easily obtained. Behoves no more 
But sidelong to the g6nlly--waving -wind 
To lay the u ell-tuned instrument reclined, 

Prom which, with airy flying fingers light, 

Bevond each mortal touch the most refined , 

Tlio" god of wmds drew sounds of deep ddight , 

Whence,. -with just cause, the Harp of ASolus it higlit ” — 
vob n " . ■ '2 a 
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for not being sucli, or at lca‘>t foi conljiinally emboiKidig 
passages from Handel and Pergoksi To this fitibstrahini'ef 
the instnunental music ho conlrh cd to adapt eonif* 'tmacconnt* 
able and indescribable olionil accompaniment a iiomp of sound, 
a tempestuous blare of liarmoin ascending in clouils not 
from any one, but apparcntl} from a laud of Mi Woigman'?;. 
lor sometimes it nas a tnimpel, sometimes a keltle-drnm, 
sometimes a cjmbal, sometimes a bissoon, and somctinfcs it 
was nil of these at once. 


Ami now 'twas like all initniiiieiits : 

And now it vas a lluto , 

And now it w rs an nngd’s \ oict, 
liiat maketh the heavens lie inntc.” 

j 

that ventriloquism must have had 
■nnw-or ® ^ effect, but, whatever it werci the 

fluctuating causes m the animal cconomv How- 

moie be Sl°/i e^eriences i«, that 1 shall never < 

drawt, f! “y musical eflccis, the very greatest r 

SJSS not 'Itr'i'.TT''';'"’’'' ” 

bones and cWo.^ butcher’s instniment, the marrotr- 
pleasantlv treaipd i \ *'^*'*®'* culmarj inslmmenta so 

“spectator,” such as. 

pepper and sali-boT ci *i j shovel, the- 

hutdier or iSnmeT’smdl'f^ he e,aited, by some immortal 

or lute, capabk of wooum S’ dnlcimei', 

g St Cecilia to bsten, able even 

ur draiv an nngel doivn ” 

then belonmnJr'to « S^ounds of Ellcrav,^ 

Bteuct me, “that I was no ‘ “statesman,” a thougM 

ycl^ I was scarcely at all no ^ with which, as 

come, might perhaps be as ? ^vhlcIl, in years to 
of my own house and no-oiVi”^^^ ®y® rooms 

in company with faces as vpf^ ^ might traverse them 
those future years dearer tW me, but in 

Jn tlM propia,. gE„pf ^ "if* ^ )•“ 

ns nothing Te^ man ellouB, 
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for vi-hafc cduld' be moi’e mntural flian tlmt I slioula com© to 
reside la the iieighbovirhood of llic Wordswoitli^ and tbat 
tbis migbt lead to my fonning connexions m a country uhioh 
I should consequently come to Icnoiv so vrell 1 I did not, 
howeTet, anticipate so definitely and circumstantially as all 
"this ; but generaUy I had a dun presentiment that here, on 
this very road, I sliould often pass, and in company that, 
now not even conjcctnrally delineated or diaivn out of the 
utter dailcncss in which they ncie as yet reposing, uould 
hewafter plant memories in my heart, the last that u ill fade 
fiom it in the hour of death Heie, afterwards, at this very 
spot, or a little above it, hut on this vciy estate, which from 
local peculiarities of ground, and of sudden angles, was 
pecuharly ?i^nspechf easy of recognition, ^ and could have 
been" challenged and identified at any distance of years , here 
aftenvards lived Professor “Wilson, the onlj' very intimate 
male friend I liavc had j here, too, it was, my M ,2 tliat, in 
long 5 ears afterwards, through many a score of nights — 
nights often dark as Erohns, and amidst thunders and light- 
nings the most sublime — ^we descended at twelve, one, and 
two o’clock at night, speeding from Keud^ to onr distant 
home, tu'enty miles away Thou wert at present a cluld not 
nine years old, nor had I seen thy face, nor heard thy name 
But lYithin nine years from that same mght thou uert seated 
by my side , — and, theucefoiwaids, through a period of 
fourteen years, how often did we two descend, hand locked 
' in hand, and thinking of things to come, at a pace of hurri- 
cane , whilst all the sleeping woods about us re-echoed the 
uproar of trampling hoofs and gioanmg wheels Duly as we 
• mounted the crest of Orrest Head, mechanically and of them- 
selves almost, and spontaneoudy, without need of voice or 
spur, acoordmg to Westmoreland usage, the horses flew off 
into a gallop, hke the pace of a swallow® It was a railroad 

^ ^10 'usual Scottisli word is lenspecUc . — M 

~ His future ivifo, Margaret Simpson — ^M 

® It maybe supposed, not literally, for the swallow {or at least that 
species called the swift) has been known to fly at the rate of 300 
miles an hour Very probably, however, this pice was not deduced 
from an entire hour’s performance, hut estimated hj proportion from a 
flight of 'one or two imniites An interestmg anecdote is told by the 
gentleman (I beheve tbeBov E Stanley) who described in jB?flctoto£«rji 
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pace llmt ^^o c\cr iminiamcl , V'trt »lur>cT}«l fftt 

fthcRfl in one ■moment-, ami in tha nt-sl crowijng into 
tlio rear Tlircc n»lc» a'>id ft Imlf dnl llis*? eon* 

tinue, for eo lorn? tlm dtEcent In-'^tfil Thesi. fi«r many a 
mile, over wiululeting ground, did ne aUmnldy mep ftm* 
fly, until again n long pur,|»U<m« moicnuiit, a{;ft»n a ^ornj- 
gallop, that hardly auflcrecl tho fea in touch lh& ground, 
gave anting ihivtiie tlrcii near to that beloicd cottogc; 
warning to ns — ^warning to them . — 

*1101161“ lint 1 < 1 we I 
Ts of llic gn\« , nn<l of an i> re 
lint lini‘i<j fcclni^4'' of the ” ’ 

Soniclimcs the nights wore hnglit with clouulc'-i moonlight, 
and of that awful hroalhlcfs quiet which often brooils oiei 
vales that are pecuhiirlj landloched, and which is, or Bscini 
to ho, 60 imicli more cvpreasiic of a folcnin hush and t 
Sabhath-likc rest from the labours of nftlnre than I romcnihc! 
to liaio evpcnenced in flat coiintnca — ' ' 

" It is not qnict — is not peace— 

But somUhing (iee|M:r far than Uicsc." ^ 

And on such lughts it was no EcnUincut.il lefmoment, hut a 
sincere and hearty feeling, that, m wheeling past the iilhgo 
chutohyard of Staielj, something like au outrage scetn^ 
offered to the sanctity of its giaves by tho uproar of our 
career Sometimes the nights weic of that pitchy darkness 
which is more palpable and unfathoiuahle whcreict lulls 
intercept the glcaiiimg of hght which otherwise is nsnnllj 
seen to linger about the horizon m tho northern quarter; 
and then arose in perfection that stialang effect when the 
glare of lamps seardies for one moment every dark recess of 
the thickets, forces them into sudden, almost daj light, revela- 
tion, only to leave them within tho twinlcling of the eve m 
darkness more profound , making them, hko tho snow-flakes 
falhng upon a cataract, " one moment blight, then gone foj 


Magazine tho opening of the earliest English railway, nz that a bird 
(smpo was it, or field-faro, or plover?) ran, or rather fleiv, a rnco with 
■fte engine for three or four miles, until, finding itself Ukelv to be 
beaten, it then suddenly wheeled away into the moors >* 
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ever.” " But, jdarb or ' moonhglxt alike, m every mstaaice 
‘^flirougliout BO long a c&urse_ of years, the road Tras entirely 
OUT own for the ^Yhole twenty nnles - After nine o’clock not 
many pjaopW are ahioad, after ten absolutely none, upon 
' the roads of W^tmoreland ; a circumstance which" gives a 
peculiar solehmiiy to a traveller’s route amongst these quiet 
valleys upon a summer evening of latter May, of June, or 
'early" July , since, in a latitude so much higher than that of 
“ London, broad daylight prevails to an hour long after nine. 
'-Nowhere is the holiness of vesper hours more deeply felt 
" “And now; in 1839, from all these flying journeys and 
. their Btmging remembrances, hardly a wreck survives of 
' what composed their living eqnipage the men who chiefly 
'drove' in those days (for I have ascertained it) are gone , the 
horses are gone j darkness rests upon all, except myself I, 
woe is me ! am .the solitary survivor from scenes that now 
-seem to me as fugitive as the flying lights from onr lamps as 
they shot ^mto the forest recesses God forbid that on sudi 
a theme I should seem to affect sentimentalism ' It is from 
'overmastering recollections that I look back on those distant 
days '} and chiefly I have suffered mysdf to give way before 
' the impulse that haunts me of reverting to those hitter, ^ 
hitter thoughts, in order to notice one singular waywardness 
’or caprice (as it might seem) incident to the situation, which, 
1 doubt not, besieges many more people than myself it is, 

. that I find a more poignant suffenng, a pang more searching, 
m'going back, not to those enjoyments themselves, and the 
' .days, when they weie within my power, hut to fames anterior, 
when as yet they did not exist , nay, when some who were 
chiefly concerned in them as parties had not even been horn 
’No night, I. might almost say, of my w'hole hfe, remams 
< so profdundly, painfully, and pathetically impnnted on my 
remembrance as this very one, on which I tned prelimvely, 
as it were, that same road in solitude, and lulled by the sweet' 
i carolbngs of the postihon, which, after an interval of ten 
- years, taxd fhrovgh a period of more than equal duration, it 
, was destmed that I should so often traverse in circumstances 
i . of happiness too radiant^ that for me are burned out for ever 
Golendge told me of a amdar case tliat had fallen within his 
icnowlcdge, and' the impassioned expression which the feel- 
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ings l)elongmg to it drew from a smant nonian at ICesMicfc 
. — ^he liad nursed some l)oy, either of Ins or of Mr Soutlie/s, 
the hoy had lived apart from the icst of the family, cecliided 
with his nurse m her cottage, bheiias doatingly fond of 
inm ; lived, m short, 6y him, as n ell as for him ; and nearly 
ten years of her life had been exalted into one golden dream 
by his companionship At length came’' the day which'v 
severed the connexion , and she, in the angiush of the 
separation, beivaihng her future loneliness and knowing, too 
well that education and the world, if it left him some kind 
remembrances of her, never could restore him to her arms 
the same fond loving hoy that felt no shame in surrendering 
his whole heart to caressing and being caressed, did not ^e^ert 
to any day or season of her ten years’ happines®, but went 
back to the very day of bis aiiival, a paiticular Thnfsdayj 
and to an hour when, as yet, she had not seen him, exclaim-' 
mg — “ 0 that Thursday ' 0 that it could come hack !, that 
Thursday when the ohaise-u heels were ringing in the streets 
of Keswick, when yet I liad not seen lus honnj facej but 
when he was coming * ” 

Ay, reader, all this may sound foohsbness to yon, that 
perhaps never bad a heartache, or that may have all your 
blessings to come But now let me return to my narrative. 
After about twelve months’ interval, and tlierofore again in 
November, but November of the year 1808, I repeated my 
visit to Wordsu ortb, and upon a longer scale. I found him 
removed from his cottage to a house of considerable size, 
about three-quarters of a mile distant, called Allan Bank. 
This house had been very recently elected, at an expense of 
about £1500, by a gentleman from Liverpool, a merchant, 
and also a lawyer in some department or other It was not 
yet completely finished , and an odd accident was'xeporfced 
to me os havmg befallen it in its eaihest stage.' The walls 
had been finished, and this event was to be celebrated at the 
village mn with an oiahon, previondy to the tnumph that 
would follow on the roof-raismg The workmen had till 
housed themselves at the Red Jbion, and were hegmnmg their 
carouse, when up rode a travdler, who brought f.bpn^ tjje 
unseasonable news, that, whilst ndmg along the vale, he had 
beheld the downfall of the' whole building Out the men 
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rusliecl, Lopmg that tliis miglit be a hoax ^ but too surely 
^tliey found lus report time, and their own festival premature. 
'^'A little malice mmglcd imavoidably with the laughter of the 
Dalesmen , for it happened that the Liverpool gentleman had 
offered a sort of insult to the native artists, by bringing down 
both masons and carpenters from his own town ; an unwise 
plan, for they were necessarily unacquainted with many 
, points of local skill, and it was to some ignorance in their 
mode of laying the atones that the accident was due The 
house had one or' two' capital defects — ^it was cold, damp, 
and, to all appearance, mcurably smolg^ Upon this latter 
defect, by the way, Wordsworth founded a claim, not for 
diminution of ren^ but absolutely for entire immunity from 
any rent at all It was truly comical to hear him argue the 
point with the Liverpool proprietor, Mr C He went on 
dilating 'on the hardship of living in such a house j of tlie 
injury, or suffering, at least, sustauied h}’’ the eyes , until, at 
last, he had drawn a picture of lumself as a very ill-used 
manj and I seriously expected to hear him sum up hy 
deinandmg a round sum for damages Mr 0 was a very 
good-natured man, calm, and gentlemanlike in his manners 
He had also a considerable respect for Wordsworth, derived, 
it may be supposed, not from his writings, but from the 
authority (which many more besides bun could not resist) oi 
lus conversation However, he looked grave and perplexed 
jNor do I know how the matter ended , hut I mention it as 
an iUustration of Wordsworth’s keen spirit of business 
Wlxilst foohsh people supposed him a mere honeyed senti- 
mentalist, speaking only m zephyrs and bucolics, he was in 
fact a somewhat hard pxusuer of what he thought fail 
advantages 

In the February wlucb followed, I left Allan Bank j but 
upon SiIiEs Wordsworth’s happenmg to volimteer the task oi 
fuxmshmg for my use tlie cottage so recently occupied by hei 
brother’s famil}', I took it upon a seven years’ lease. And 
thus it happened — ^this I mean w as the mode of it (for, at any 
rate, I sliould have settled somewhere in the countiy) — ^thal 
I became a resident in Grasmere 
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^ WESTironELAUD AND THE DADESMEN : SOCIETT 
OP THE LAKES 1 

tlie rooms by a seven rears’ baUowod'- 

happiest peuod of bis lifc—threarfv*^”’ dunng peihaps, tbo 
and of lus first nmim, + marnagci 

Cottage, immortal parental alfections 

he. For Ct?Lr i“^J“rancel as mcU it might 
twenty years tSf was tS“S aeven-and- 

tempestuous and bitter iTithin „ struggle tlio most 

of my despondency ^ t3ie scene 
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eaiihly lot, as, upon the man’s > 
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mo?!, gor^ously appnrclled ift ivy, and' bo far picttircBC[no , 
'"Ijut llic principal side, ovwliat migbt lie callcil front, as it 
presonted itself to llic load, and vas most iliiuninated bj 
Niindows, was embo'^sed— Pay, il niigbt ba f.«d,*^srootlicred-^ 
ill roses of diflereiit species, amongst nliieb llie moss and tbe 
damask prcvMlod. -These, togellmr Mitb as nmcb jessamme 
and boncjsncldo as could fmd room to flonnsb, were not 
only m tlyfinselves a most inlciesting garmtuie for a bumble 
cotUigc wuU, but they al«o pei'fonned the acceptable service 
of breaking the unpleasant glare that nonld else have 
W'onnded the eye from the wbitcnnab , a glare nlncb, 
'haMUg been icncncd amongst tbc general preparations 
^inst my coming to inhabit tlic hon<5e, could not bo sutfi- 

and the suUiniol II is (to dc&no it b> tbc \ery sborlcst form of 
words) tbc dnradcnslio pttsbed into a sensible excess n»o j>ro\ ail- 
ing obnracter of any natural object, no matter bow little ntti active it 
iiiaj bo for beauty, is always interesting for itself, as tbo cbaracler and 
bioroglvpbic sj mbol of tbo puriwscs pursued bj Natuio m tbo dctcr- 
miuntion of its form, stylo of motion, texture of supetficics, relation of 
p.irts, Ac. Thus, for ovamplo, an exprcshion of dulncss and somnolent 
torpor docs not all} itself vvitb gneo or elegance , but, in combination 
vuth strength and other qualities, it inij compose a cbnnctcr of ' 
serviooablo and patient endurance, as in the cart -horse, having unity in 
itself, and tending to one class of uses sullicient to mark it out bj 
cireumscnption foi a distinct .and separate contemplation Now, in 
combination with certain counteracting circumstances, ns vnth the, 
momeutar} oheigy of some great effort, much of this peculiar character”^ 
might be lost, or defeated, or dissipated On that account, tbo skilful 
observer vvlll seek out circumstances that are m harmony with the 
principal tendencies aud assist them , such, suppose, as a state of larj 
- relaxation from labour, and the fall of heavy drenching ram causing 
tbo bend to droop, and tbo sb'^gy maue, together with the fctlodis, 
to wcep‘ Tlioso, and other circumstances of attitude, &o , bnug out 
the diameter of prevailing tendency of the animal m some excess, 
and, in such a ease, we call tbo resulting effect to tbo ej o — ^picturesque 
or in fact, characfcrcsg^ue In extending tins speculation to objects of 
art and Imman purposes, there is something more required of subtle 
'investigation Meantime, it is evident that neither the sublime nor 
tbo beautiful depends upon anj secondary interest of a jinrpose or of 
a diaractcr expressing that piupose They (conbning tbo case to 
‘ visual objects) court tbo primary interest mvolvcd in that (form, 
colour, texture, attitude, motion) which forces admiration, which 
fascinates tbo ejo, for itself, and.wilbout a question of any distinct 
purpose * and, instead of character — ^tbat is, discnmnnting and separ- 
^ nting expression, tending to the special and the individual — ^tboy both 
ngi:e6''in pursuing the Catholic, tbo Normal, the Ideal 
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oiently subdued in tone for the artistes eye until the storm of 
several winters had weather-stained and tamed doivn its 
brilliancy The "Westmoreland cottages, as a class, haie^ 
long been celebrated for their picturesque forms, and lery^ 
justly so in no part of the world are cottages to be found 
more sinlangly inteiesting to the eye by tlicir general out- 
lines, by the sheltered porches of their entrances, by iheir 
TO <pnRifa» clumneys, by tbeir nistic windows, and^ by tbe 
distnbutioii of the parts These parts are on a lai^cr swilc, 
both as to number and size, than a stranger wonld expect to 
find as dependencies and out-houses attached to dwelling- 
houses so modest , chiefly from the necessity of malting 
provision both in fuel for themsehes, and in hay, straw, 
and brackens for the cattle against the long winter But, in' 
praising the Westmoreland dwellings, it must be understood 
that only those of the native Dalesmen are contemplated , 
for, as to those raised by tbe alien intruders — tbe lakers,” 
or “foreigners" as they are sometimes called by the old in- 
digenous possessors of the soil — these, being designed to 
exliibit “a taste ” and an eye for the picturesque, arc pretty 
often mere models of deformity, as vulgar and as silly as it is 
well possible for any object to be in a case where, after all, 
the workman, and obedience to custom, and tbe necessities 
of the ground, &c , will often step m to compel the architects 
into common sense and propnety The mam defect in 
Scottish scenery, the eyesore that disfigures so many charm- 
ing combinations of landscape, is the oflensive style of the 
rural architecture , but still, even where it is worst, tlic 
mode of its offence is not by affectation and conceit, and pre- 
posterous attempts at realizing sublime, Gothic, or castellated 
effects in little gingerbread ornaments, and “ tobacco pipes,’ 
and make-believe parapets, and towers like kitchen or hot 
bouse flues , but in the hard undisguised pursuit of men 
coarse uses and needs of Me 

Too often, the rustic mansion, that shonld speak o 
decent poverty and seclusion, peaceful and comfortable 
wears the most repulsive air of town confinement am 
squalid indigence, tbe bouse being built of substantia 
stone, three storeys high, or even foifr, the roof of mass] 
slate, and every thmg strong which respects the futun 
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e\itky 'of the propnetor—ievery tiling frail winch respects the 
cotofort'of the -mhabitants windows ■ broken and stuffed 
up with rags or old hats j steps and door encrusted with 
dirtj and the whole tamislied with smoke> - Poverty — how 
.different the face it wears looking until meagre starmg eyes 
from such a city dwelling as this, and when it peeps out, 
with rosy .checks, from amongst clustering rosea and wood- 
bines, at a httle lattice, from a little one -storey cottage J 
Are, then, the mam charactenstica of the Westmoreland 
dwdhng-houses imputable to superior taste ? By no means 
Spite of all that I have heard Mr Wordsworth and others 
say. in mamtaming that opinion, I, for my part, do and 
mimt hold, that the Dalesmen produce none of the happy 
effects which frequently arise in their domestic architecture' 
under any search after beautiful forms, a seai’ch which they 
despise with a sort of Vandal dignity, no, nor with any' 
sense or consciousness of their success How then ? Is it 
accident — ^mere casual good luck — that has brought forfli, for 
instance, so many exquisite forms of chimneys 1 Hot so , 
but it IS this it IS good sense, on the one hand, bending 
and conforming to the dictates or even the suggestions of the 
chmate, and the local circumstances of rocks, water, curients 
of air, &c , and, on the other hand, wealth sufficient to arm 
- the Tjuilder with aU smtable means for giving effect to his 
purpose, and to evade tlie necessity of make-slnfts But the 
radical ground of the mterest attached to Westmordond 
cottage architecture lies m its submission to the determimng 
agencies of the surrounding circumstances , such of them, I 
mean, as are permanent, and have been gathered from long 
expenence The porch, for instance, winch does so much to , 
take away from a house the character of a rude box, pierced 
with holes for air, light, and ingress, has evidently been 
dictated by the sudden rushes of wind through the mountam 
“ ghyUs,” which make some kind of protection necessaiy to 
the ordinary door ; and this reason has been strengthened, in 
cases of houses near to a road, by the hospitable wish to 
tpiovide a sheltered seat for the vayfarer, most of these 
porches being furnished with one in each of the two recesses, 
to the nght and to the left. 

, Tlic long ,-snhter, again, as 1 have already said, and the 
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arltficial prolongaliou of tlie wnnter Tsy tJie necessity ' of, 
keeping the <!Tiuep long upon, the Ion* grounils, creates a call 
lOi lar^ out-lionoes , and tliese, for tlie salcc of naimth, are 
placed at iiglit angles to llie house , ■wliicli has the 
tlRct of ninhing a much larger system of paxts than Koixld 
else anse But iicihapa the main feature nhich gives 
character to the pile of hmlding, is the roof, and, above all, 
the chnnnej s It is the remark of an accomjilished T5dm- 
burgh artist^ H IV Williams, in the course of Ins stiictures^ 
upjn the domestic arclutocturo of the Italians, and cspeciaUy 
of the norentmes, that the character of buildings, in certain 
circumEtmcc’, “depends nhollj or chiefly on the form of the 
rvKit and the chimney. This,” he goes on, “ is particnlaily 
the c.ise in lUtlv, «heie more variety and taste is displayed 
in (he rhnnuGvs than in the hnihhngs to which they heloiig 
The ' chiranojs are ns peculiar and cliaractenstic ns palm 
t'vci in a tropical climate.” Again, in speaking of Calahna 
rnd Iho Ionian Wands, ho says — “TVe wore forcibly slmcb 
V'lth tlie con'-eijiionce which the heauty of the cliimnoys 
i»tpiT‘e<l to the clnraclcr of the whole building.” Now, m 
Oroiit Ihitain, he complain?, vnlh reason, ol the vciy opposit-e 
Jv mil , rot the jdain building ennobled by the chimney, 
hut thf clmnncj degrading the nohlc building, and in 
r>hnhi’T{h C’-jwcially, where the homely and inelegant ap- 
p^vtuKc of the clnmmj? contm’-ts most disadvantageonsly 
hmI r.{n.n'ivelj iMih the hc.tutj of the hmldings which thej 
j'nn.'iou.ll. Even hero, however, he makes an exception foi 
cf the oM buiWinp, who»p duinncjs, ho admits, ^'arc 
Vf tr* t' *'i.Uj di ;,oritcd, and conlnhute e'‘'cnliany to the 
U .i,ir ct the g.rcml cfhet ” It is prob.ablo, Ihcivfore, and 
v' 'IT tf tht Kli7ilt>than cn confirm ik that a hcttci 
t t'tviih 1, jn tins j-unl, amonffit oiiv ancestors both 
hhr'lth, lira thj« ddtr fashion imvellcd. 
*i 'T With 1 vuv nt; or 1 rages, from the Tichet parts nl 
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of liuman skiU, from age to agoj applied to tlie very difficult 
task ' of training srnoke into obedience, under, the peculiar 
difficulties presented 'by the sites of TVestmorcland houses. 
These are chos^, generally speaking, with the same good 
sense regard to domestic comfort, as the primary con- 
sideration (without, however, disdauifully slighting the 
Bchtiment, whatever it ivere, of peace, of sedusiou, of gaiety, 
of solemnity, the special “Teligio loci”), which seems to have 
guided the choice of those who founded religious houses. 

And here, again, by the way, appears a marked diQereiice 
between the Dalesmen and the intrusive gentry-— not credit- 
able to Uie latter The native Dalesman, well aware of the 
fury with which the ivind often gathers and eddies about 
any eminence, however trifling ats elevation, never thinks of 
^ planting lus house there whereas tlic stranger, singly solici- 
tous about the prospect or the range of lake which his^lt 
saloons are, to command, chooses lus site too often upon 
points better fitted for a temple of Eolns than a human 
"dwelling-place , -and he bdts lus house with halconies and 
. veiaudas that a mountain gale often tears away m mockery 
’ The Dalesman, wherever his choice is not circumsenhed, 
selects a sheltered spot (a -aray,' for instance), which protects 
him from the wnnd altogether, upon one or two quarters, 
and on hll quarters from its tornado violence he takes good 
care, at the same time, to be within a few feet of a mountain 
beck a' caution so little heeded by some of the villa 
foimders that absolutely, in a country surcharged with 
water, they have sometimes found tliemselves driven, by 
' sheer necessity, to the aftei-tliought of sinking a well The 
■ very best situation, however, in other respects, may be bad 
in one, and sometimes "find its very advantages, and the 
beetling crags which protect its rear, obstructions the most 
-permanent to the ascent of smoke , and it is in the contest 
, with these natural baffling repellents of the smoke, and, in 
the vanoty of artifices for modifying its vertical, or for 
accomplishing its lateral escape, that have arisen the lar^ 
and giaceful variety of chimney models My cottage, want- 
' ing - this' pnmary feature of elegance m the constituents of 

^ irraic IS tlio old Damsli or rodnudio word for angle. Hence the 
‘-njany “wrajs” in llie Infee district. 
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nrJiitccfiire, «n.l vntiting fl]<-o anoiba- 
j cry interesting featare of the ehl.r ardufecture, annuall 
becoming more ami more rare,— vj?. the ont^ulu gaUcry{w},kj 
IB sometimes inewly of iiooil/hut is mndi mw di^ihm 
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tole could he told by ossayist-« y-hat^ 

^nth menioiy and spCh ^ the xialls endowed 

pressionspfWotdsMorth— more impassioned ex* 
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liduse could- render up' the echoes of joy, of festal music, of 
jubilant laughter — ;tho nmocent mirth of infante, or the 
'gaiety, not less .innocent, of youtlifiil mollicxs — equally 
affecting uould be such a rcierbcration of forgotten house- 
hold hajipiness ivith the re-echoing records of sighs and 
groans And few indeed arc the houses that, mtliin a 
period no longer than from the beginning of the century to 
1836 (so long was it cillicr mine or Wordsworth's) have 
crowded such ample malerials for those echoes, whether 
soiTowfwl or joyous 

' Socicrr of the Lakes 

' My cottage was ready in the summer , but I w-as jilaying 
truant amongst the valleys of Somersetshire , and, meantime, 
dilleront families, throughout the summer, borrowed the 
’cottage of the ‘Wordsworths as my fnends Tliey consisted 
chiefly of ladies ; and some, by the dehcacy of their attcii- 
tions to the flowers, &c., gave me reason to consider their 
idsit during my absence as a real honour , others — such is 
the difference of people m this world — left the rudest 
memorials of their careless habits impressed upon house, 
fiuTiiture, garden, See. In November, at last, I, the long- 
' expected, made my appearance Some little sensation did 
- really and naturally attend my coming, for most of the 
drapenes belonging to beds, curtains, &c , had been sewed by 
the young women of that or the adjoining vales Tins had 
canscci me to he talked of. Many had seen me on my \iBit 
to the Wordsworths Miss Wordsw'orlh had introduced the 
curious to a knowledge of my age, name, prospects, and all 
the rest of what can be interesting to know Even the old 
people of the vale were a little excited by the accounts 
(somewrhat exaggerated, perhaps) of the never ending books 
that continued to arrive on pnckmg-cases for several months 
in succession Nothing m these vales so much fixes the 
attention and respect of the people as the reputation of being 
• a ‘*far leam'd” man So far, therefore, I had abeady 
bespoke the favourable opinion of the Dalesmen. And a 
separate kmd of interest arose amongst mothers and' 
, daughters, in, the knowdedge that I should necessarily w'ant 
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what^m a sonse somewhat different from llie gencmi-oiie--^ 
18 called a “ houBekecpci ’’ ; that i**, not an upper sen ant io_ 
Bupcnntend others, hut one who could undertake, in her, 
own person, all the duties of the house It is not discredi^ 
able to these '\^o^thy iieoplc that several of the iicbcsfc at^ 
most respectable famihea were anxious to secure the place 
for a daughter Had I been a dissipated joung man, I have^ 
good reason to Icnoiv that there irmild liaic been no canvj^- 
lug at all for the situation But partlj' my books spoke for 
the character of my pursuits uith these simple-minded people 
— partly the introduction of the Wordsworths guarantced'lhe 
safety of such a service Even then, had I persisted in ,my 
onginal intention of bringing a man-sen ant, no respectable 
young woman would have accepted the place; As it was, 
and it hemg understood that I had renounced tins intentioUj 
many, m a gentle, didldent way, applied for file place, or 
their parents on their behalf Amd I mention the fact, 
becanso it illustrates one feature m the manners of this 
primitive and peculiar people, the Dalesmen of Westmore- 
land However wealthy, they do not think it degrading to 


permit even the eldest daughter to go out a few years -to 
service The object is not to gam a sum of money in wages, 
but that sort of household experience wluch is supposed Ic 
he nnattamahle upon a suitable scale out of a gentleman’* 
family. So far was this earned, that, amongst the offer* 
made to myself, w'as one from a young w oman whoso family 
was amongst the very oldest m the country, and 'who W'fu 
at that time under an engagement of marnage to the very 
nchest yoimg man m the vale She and her future husband 
had a reasonable prospect of possessing ten thousiind pounds 
in land , and yet neitlier her own fomily nor her hushand^s 
objects^ to her seeking such a place as I could offer ' Ho 
dimeter and manners, I ought to add, were so truly ex. 
ceUent, and won respect so inevitably fiom everybody, thai 

honourable conffdence reposec 
iL spirited young lover The issue o 
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years, retumccl, and roamed the young man to ■whom slic 
had cng{^^ hersdf, and is now tins prosperous mother of a 
fine handsome family j and she together with her mother-in> 
'law are the two leading matrons of the vale. 

- It was on a, November mght, about ten o’clock, tliat I 
'firat found myself installed in a house of my own — tliis 
cottage,'' so memorable from its past tenant to all men, so 
memorable to myself from all wiiicli has since passed in 
connexion with it' A -writer in The Quarterly Jtmew, in 
noticing the autobiography of Dr Watson, the Bishop of 
Llondaff, has thought fit to say that the Lakes, of course, 
alForded no society capable of appreciating this common- 
>'place, coarse-minded man of tadents The person who said 
this I understand to have been Dr, Whitaker, the respect-, 
able antiquary Now, that the readex may Qudge of the 
propriety with whicili this was asserted, I shall shglitly 
rehearse the mnster-roll of our Lake society, as it existed 
at the time when I seated mj-self in my Grasmere cottage 
I will undertake to say that the meanest peison in the 
whole scattered commniuty w'as more extensivdy accom- 
plished tlian the good bishop, was more conscientiously true 
to hiB duties, aud^ had more varied powers of conversation 
Wordsw'orth and Coleridge, then Inmg at Allan Bank, in 
Grasmere, I wiU not notice in such a question Southey, 
li-ving thirteen miles oif, at Keswick, I have already noticed , 
and he needs no proneur. I wuU begm with Windermere. 

At Olappcrsgate, a little hamlet of perhaps six houses, on 
its north-west angle, and about five miles from my cottage, 
resided two- Scottish ladies, daughters of Dr Cullen, tlie 
, famous physician and nosologist ^ They were universallj’- 
beloved for their truly kind dispositions and the firm inde- 
pendence of their conduct. They had been reduced from 
great affluence to a condition of rigorous poverly Their 
father had made what should have been a fortune by his 
practice The good doctor, however, was careless of his 
.money in proportion to the facility with which he made it 
' All w as put into a box, open to the whole family Breach 

, ^ Williatn GuUeu (1712-1790), Professor of the Institutes of 

Medicine and the Practice of Plij-sic in the University of Edmhnreh 
from 1766 to 1790 —M. - ® 

' vVOli n - ' 2 b 
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of confidence, in the most thoughtless^ use of this Jtnoney.C 
thcie could ho none, because no restraint in thatj)6mt,v, 
beyond what honour and good sente imposed, uaa laid up6n , 
any of the elder childien. Under such regulations, 
be imagined that Dr Cullen tvonld not accumulate any “very 
large capital , and, at his death, the family, for the first tune, 
found themselves in embarrassed circumstances Of the two 
daughters who belonged to our Lahe population, ’one 3iaut ^ 
mamed a Mr Millar, son to the celehiated Professor Millar >, 
of Glasgow This gentleman had died in Amenca , and ^ 
Mra Millar was now a cliildless widow The otli^ still . 
leinamcd unmarued Both weic equally mdepehdent , and 
independent even widi legard to their nearest lelatit^j 
for, even from their brother — who had risen to rank imd 
affluence as a Scottish judge, under the title of Lord Cullen®*' 
— ^they declined to leceiie assistance, and except for eom® 
small addition made to their income by a novel . called 
“Home” (in as many as seven volumes, I really believe) bj 
Miss CuUen, their ovponditure ivas rigoxously shaped to meet 
that very slender income ninth they drew fiom Uiexr shaicS 
of the patrimonial wrecks. More honourable and modest' 
independence, or poverty more gracefuUj'' supported, 1 have, 
rarely known. <• 

Meantime, these ladies, though literary and very agicc* 
able in com ersation, could not be classed ivith what now 
began to be known as the foie community of literati , for they 
took no intciest in any one of the lake poets , did not affect 
to take any , and I am sure they w ere not aware of So much 
value in any one thing tliese poets Lad written as could 
make it worth while even to look into their books , and, 
accordingly, as well bred women, they took the same course 
as was pursued for several years by Mrs Hannah More, viz 
rautiondy to avoid mentioning their names in my presence 
aiiis was natural enough m women who had probably hmlt 
tlicir early admiration upon French models (for Mrs. Mdlar 


^ John Millar (1735-1801), author 

twAoJ vn SocuAy and XTustonci 
ment — M. 


The Oriffin of the Disiinc- 
Vtewofihe Enghsh ffoierit' 


Lord 0?£, from 
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used to 1«11 me, that she regarded the “Mahomet” of Vol- 
taire as the 'most perfect of 'human compositiohs), and sfedl 
more so at a period when almost all the world had surrendered - 
their opimohs, and their .literary consciences (so to speak) 
'into the keeping of Tlie EdiHhurgh EevunBj in whose favour, 
'b^des, those ladies had the pardonable prepossessions of 
'^national pnde, as a collateral gnaiantee of that implicit 
fafthT, .which, m those days, stronger -minded people tlian 
they took a pride in professing. StiU, in defiance of pie- 
,judicer*mustenng so strongly to support their blindness, 
and the still stronger support winch this blindness drew 
from their total ignorance of everything either done or 
attempted by the lake poets, these amiable women persisted 
'in one uniform tone of courteous forbearance, as often as 
. any question, arose to implicate the names either of "Words- 
worlh,or Coleridge, — any question about them, their books, 
their famihes, or anything that was theirs They thought it 
strange, indeed (for so much I heard by a ciicuitous course), 

‘ tliat promising and intellectual young men — men educated 
at great Universities, such as Mr "Wilson of EHeray, or my- 
i self, or a few others who had paid us visits, — should possess 
so .deep a veneration for these writers , but evidently this 
^ Vas an infatuation — a craze, onginating, perhaps, in personal 
''conneidons, and, as the craze of valued friends, to be 
treated -with tenderness For us therefore — for our sakes — 
they took a religious care to suppress all allusion to these 
disreputable names j and it is pretty plain how smeere them 
indiffeTence must'-have been mtb regard to these neighbour- 
'' ing authors, from the evidence of one fact, viz that when, 
•in 1810, ^ Coleridge began to issue, m weekly numbers, 

^ his Fn-eiid, which, by the prospectus, held forth a promise 
. of meeting all possible tastes — literary, philosophic, poli- 
'tical — even this comprehensive field of interest, combined 
- with the adventitious attraction (so i ery unusual, and so 
little to have been looked foi in that thinly-peopled region) 
of a local origin, from the bosom of those very IuIIr at 
the foot of winch (tliough on a diffei'ent side) they weie* 
themselves living, failed altogether to stimulate their toipid 
curiosity, so perfect uas their persuasion beforehand 
^ ' thabjiio good thing could hj possibility come out of a com- 
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munity that had fallen under the ban of 'the EdinhuJ^h 
critics ^ ' ' / . ^ r 

At the same tune, it is melancholy to confess thatj' pjy^tly 
&om the dejection of Coleridge, hiS constant' immersion' in 
opium at that period, his hatred of the duties he had aSiuned, 
or at least of their too frequent and periodical recurrence! 
and partly also &om the bad ejection of topics for a miscel- 
laneous audience, &om the heaviness and obscunly "vrith 
which they were treated, and from the total want\pf 
A anety, in consequence of defective arrangements on' his' 
part for ensurmg the co-operation of his friends,^ no con-^ 
ceivable act of authorship that Coleridge could have pei? 
pelrated, no possible overt act of dulness and ''somnolent 
darkness that he could have authorized, was so well fitted 
to sustam the impression, with regard to him and his' 
friends, that had pre-occupied these ladies’ miTidn " Saks 
cmfilmtem rmml I am sure they would exclaim} not 
perhaps confessing to that form of delinquency which they 
la een tmight to expect — trivial or extravagant senli- 
ment^sm, Germamty alternatmg with tumid mamty , not 
uiis, but something quite as bad or worse, viz palpable dul-' 

an^ handled— rayless 
thii- ”^i thoughts — and communicated' m language 

not*alwftVB of Llandaff’s complaint, iras 

i-— 1 1 ^ og s 1. For, though the particular words cited 


Jn point of tvnnH e pom ones — still it was intolerable,' 

>nh> the puX one who had to w'm Ins way 

popular and AmbpoU ^ Ijogm by bnngmg before a 
require such audience themes^ that could 

Oracle was the ^vords The ndpUc 

taste of WindermpX nnJf “’®^oomes which the liteniiy 
w*aa the laughinpUnrrtT journal. 

’daughter of tlie Bisnnn'’°r*’T’^ ^ young lady, n 

position uiiii rc'^rdi stood m a neutral 

iw-s'.’"’ 'T 

tin.. X, . "Oo lelt even more 'keenly 
want of adaptation to Ina 


" young ttl^eshorking 
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oiidieuceau tlic clioifce of matter, and, e\en to an audience 
, better qualified to meet sucb. matter, the want of adaptation 
in the mode of publication,— viz. periodically, and by weeMy 
- recurrence 5 a mode of sohcitmg the public attention which 
even authorizes the expectation of current topics — ^topics 
ansing each with its own week or day. One in particular 1 
remember of these disapproving friends . a Mr Blair, ' an 
accomphshed scholar, and a frequent visitor at EUeray,^ who 
started the playful scheme of a satirical rcjoiudei to Cole- 
ndge’s Jfricnd, under the name of Site Miicmy, which was 
to follow aluays in the wake of its leader, and to stimulate 
Coleridge (at the same time that it amused the public) by attic 
banter, or by downnght opposition and showing fight in 
good earnest. It was a plan that might have done good, 
service to the world, and chiefly through a seasonable irrita- 
tion (never so much wanted as then) applied to Coleridge’s 
too letbaigic state m fact, throughout life, it is most deeply 
to be regietted that Colendge’s powers and peculiar learning 
were never -forced out into a large display by intense and 
almost persecuting opposition. However, this scheme, like 
thousands of other day-dreams and bubbles that rose upon 
the breath of mommg spirits and buoyant youth, feU to 
- the ground , and, in the meantime, no enemy to Tlie Friend 
* appeared that was capable of matching The Friend when 
left to itself and its own careless or vagrant guidance The 
Fr^nd ploughed heavily along for mne-and-twenty numbers ^ ; 
and our fair recusants and non -conformists in all that 
regarded the -l^e -poetry or authorship, the two Scottish 
^ ladies of Clappersgate, found no reasons for changing their 
opinions ; but continued, for the rest of my acquaintance 
’with them, to practise the same courteous and indulgent 
silence, uhenever the names of Coleridge or "Wordsworth 
happened to be mentioned. 

In takmg leave of these Scottish ladies, it may be in- 
teresting to "mention that, previously to their final farewell 
to our Lake society, upon taking up their permanent residence 
m York (which step they adopted partly, I believe, to 
enjoy the more diversified society which that great city 

_ ' * Sec ante, p 198, footnote — -M 

^ ^ ® See ante, p. 190, footnote. — M 
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yields, and, at any rate, tlie more nc&'sstbk society -timn 
nmongst mountain districts— portly Vntli a viotr to the ehcapi 
ness of that nch district m'compaiisoji willvonr sterile joil| 
poor toivns, and poor agriculture) somewhere about the ’May 
or June of 1810 I thmlc— they were able, by a ldW>; 
imatory course of economy, to invite ;to the.Engha lakes’i 
oreigners what shall I call them i — ^a familytef 

tell n'n”' Carolmas The mvitatibn 

fTTafifiu^r r ° fitanding, and oITcred, as an e^pressl6n bf 
friendlv h bndie^ foi many ho-q^iitabties' and 

airs “"'Icred by llte two heads of that famllyfo^ 

pecubir fnol ™ if under cii-cumstance^ of 

1 hei aiTv^i Charleston, him) 

I’/' “"y the yoiing. 

a nation o/strangere an?fr^°^/T^ friendlessness amongst', 
were spaied to Mm ir solitude. These evils 

interested exertions ^o«gh the hmd offices and dis-; 
birth, but Ameiican -^erican gentleman (French by ' 

funeral through aU L ; supermtending Mr MiUar’s, 
service, secured to the seasonable ' 

come ^f prxXes m ^vidow that most wel-., 

molested privacy for fbe pnvilege of nn-’ ' 

such beieavements lies m the o ^ ^‘^a'^cst - aggravation of, 

circumstances upon him n — too often imposed by 

be the sole responsible renr^ may happen to 

the dearest Ihend of the sWe^tinie,^ 

funeral arrangements in of supermtending thC 

grief, whilst the heart is vpf r.^ agonies of a new-born 
^^0 to comprehend its bleeding, the mind not 

to the eyes, the necraat ^^h-t of “day hateful 

»a wlo., . da“rdS.r“ “ « momrirt 

S”! 

Child, husband, wife, who has 
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just beeu tom 'away j * and tliis, too, iinder a consdonsness 
that the hdng so hallowed is, as to these strangers, an object 
. equally indifferent with ,any one person whatsoever that 
died thousand y^iB ,ago. ' Fortunate, indeed, is that 
person" who has a natural friend, or, in delault of such a 
friend, who finds a volimteer stepping forward to reheve 
him ihom a conflict of feeling so pecuharly unseasonable, 
htrs MiUar never foi^ot the service which had been len- 
dered to her^ and she was happy when M Simond, who 
had' become a wealthy- citizen' of Amei'ica, at length held 
nut the prospect of coming to profit by her hospitable 
attentions amongst that circle of friends with w’hom she, 
and iter sister had surrounded themselves in so interesting ^ 
a part of England. 

, Simond had heen a French emigrant ; not, I believe, 

so far connected with the privileged oiders of his country, or . 
with any pohtical party, as to he absolutely forced out of 
France by danger or by panic , but* he had shared iiT the 
feehngs of those who were Eevolutionary France, in the 
anarchy of the transition state, and stdl heaving to and fro 
’ with the subsiding shocks of the great earthquake, did not 
suit him there was neither the pohsh which he sought 
■'in^its manners, nor the seouiily which he sought in its 
institutions England he did not love , hut yet, if not 
.. England, some country which had gromi up from English 
' foundations WTis the country for him , and, as he augured no 
rest for France through some generations to come, but an 
endless succession of revolution to revolution, anarchy' to 
anarchy, he judged it best that, hanng expatriated himself 
■■ and lost one coimtry, he should solemnly adopt another. 
Accordingly he became an Amencan citizen Enghsh he 
already spoke'with propriety and fluency And, finally, he 
- <- cemented his English connexions by marrying an Enghsli 
lady, the niece of John 'WiIkeB ‘'What John Wilkes?” 
^ asked a lady, one of a dinner-party at Calgaith (the house 
^ of Dr Watson, the edebrated Bishop of Llandaff, upon the 
banks of Windermere) — “ TVhat John Wilkes ? ” re-echoed the 
’ Bishop, wuth a veliemeiit intonation of scorn , “ TFhof John 
'W^es, indeed. • as if there was ever more than one John Wilkes 
y^arna super (ethcra notusl’* — “0, my Lord, .,1 beg yoiir 
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coimecled with tlie UiBiroi-, 

g man, mid iie kept the Blue Boor at ”~"At Dant- 

offemist Bishop, 'Biili a ea^ago oxphis&oa 

loose *111 suspecting that some screw was 

hut she ™!!r T®*"’ Pi^^ent to drop the contest: 

h i Zr? “t Flamhorough Head; 

mcce S.mond, then, uas the 

■Wilkes so mGtnnMn^^°^'”® 

Enchsh trovemme ! ^ “^^^ccted u ith the jmnunimilm of (ho 
Endish consfifnf ^ P^iod ; with the casuistry of our 

to the effects of f questions raised in his person os 
&a &e td House of (Commons,' 

deuce hV his’intrer?^! history of English jnrisprn- 

M slmond’a Tinrtw^ matter of general warrant^ 

of two persons at length it arrived, consisted ^ 

Wilkes, Ll a vouuTw J»8 i^ifc, the niece of' 

of grand-niece to tlw al ®’8^teen, standing m the relation 
lady, hlhly PemoS - This young. 

there became acnunmfn i Pai’ty, to Edinburgh, and 

Lord Jeffrey [18401 the present 

her, foUowed heracr^i .1 feU in love with 

believe, SivertheTolwii^f''’^ Cliarleston, I 

I. as one of ThZ^ ' 

^tertain her American ^aads, put in my claim to 

dajj th^ all came over^to mw ^°“8 summer’s 

it became my duty to do tf ^’J^'fage m Grasmere , and, ns 
strangers, I thought that I oo«m ^ 

way more likely I, interest aot diBchaige the duty in a 
hrough Grasmere into the litn conducting them 

tod there, withm sight of the chamber of Easedale,, 

tellmg them the story of the Blentarn Ghyll, 

I had an opportum^ at m tliis^w^; 

tliPm'^ ®°“® of the hesf showing the' ' 

a foiv gli„p,,3 ofX °P““g *«> 

^ShewasJew„ and customs wW 

•“ 1813 -M ' 

V Grasmere —^T ° Qmneoy’s n-iDor Bniifled JEarl 
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disiiagmsli 'thifi'Bedtion of, the English yeomamy 
others’ ; The story did certainly interest ’ them all j and 
thus far Isucceked in my duties as Cicerone and Amphytrion 
of the day But; throughout the lest of onr long morning’s 
> ramhle, I lemcmbcr that accident, or, possibly the politeness 
of M. Simond, and his French sympathy -^vith a young man’s 
natural desire to stand ■well in the eyes of a handsome young 
woman, so ordered it that I had constantly the honour of 
being Miss 'Wilkes’s immediate comjianion, as the narroivness* 
of the path pretty generally threvr ns into mnks of two and 
two Having, therrfore, thiougli so manj hours, the oppor- 
tunity of on exclusive cohvorsalion with tins young lady, it 
would have been my own fault had I failed to carry off an 
'impression of her great good sense, as well as her anuahle and 
spirited character. Certainly I did mon possible to "entertain 
her, both on her own account and as the visitor of my 
Scottish Mends But, in the midst of all my efforts, I had 
the mortification to feel that I u as rowing agamst the stream , 
that there was a silent body of prepossession against the 
whole camp of the lakers, which ' nothing could unsetUe. 
Miss Wilkes natiurally looked up, -with some feelmgs of 
' respect, to M. Simond, uho, by bis marriage with her aunt, 
had become her oun guaidian and protector Kow, kL 
Simond,’- of all the men in the world, uas the last wTio'* could 
have appreciated an English poet He had, to begin with, a 
French inaptitude for appidiendmg poetry at all: auypoetiy, 
that is, which transcends manners and the interests of social 
life. 'Chen, unfortunately, not merely through what he had 
not, but equally through what he had, this clevensh French- 
man was, by whole diameters of the earth, remote from the 
station at -whicb he could comprehend Wordsworth He was 
a tliorough, knowing man of the world, keen, sharp as a 
lazox; and valuing nothing but the tangible and the ponder- 
able He bad a smattering of mechanics, of physiology, 

, geology, inmeralogy, and all other olosfics whatsoever , he had, 
besides, at his finger^ ends, a huge body of statistical facts — 
how many people did live, -could live, ought to live, m each 
particular district of each manufactunng county • how many 
, old Women of eighty-three there ought to be to ,so' many 
little-' children of one , how many murders ought to be com* 
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mention "the .case' 'at ollj in order/ to, illustrate tke abject 
condition of worldly opinion in viluch Wordsworth then lived 
■ Perhaps his ill fame was just then in its meridian j for M 
Simond, soon after, published his English Tour in two octavo 
volumes and, of course, he goes ovct his residence at the 
Lahes i yet it is a strong fact that, according to my remem- 
brance, he does not vouchsafe to mention such a person as 
Wordsworth 

' V -One anecdote, befoip parting wuth these ladies, I will men- 
tion, as received fiom Miss Cullen on her personal knou- 
ledge of the fact There' are stories cunent whidi resemble 
tins, but wanting ,that immediate guarantee for their 
accuracy wHch, in this case, I at least was obhged to admit, 
m the attestation of so peifectly \ eracious a reporter as tins 
excellent lady A female friend, of -her own, a person of 
family and consideration, being on the eve of undertaking a ' 
visit to, a remote part of the kmgdom, dreamed that, on 
' reaching the end of her journey, and drawing up to the steps 
^ ^of the'^oor, a footman, with a very marked and forbidding 
, expression of countenance, his complexion pale and bloodless, 
•and his manners sullen, piesented himsdf to let doum. the 
, steps of her carriage This same man, at a subsequent point 

of her dream, appeared to be stealmg np a private staircase, 
with some murderous instruments m his hands, towards^ a 
.bed-rodih,door ' This dream was repeated, I think, twice 
Some time after, the lady, accompamed by a growTi-np 
’daughter, accomphshed her journey Great was the shock 
which awaited her on reaching her friend’s house a servant 
TOrrespouding in all points to the shadowy onthne of her 
, dream, equally bloodless in complexion, and equally gloomy 
'in mamier, appeared at her carnage door The issue of the . 
, story was that upon a particular night, after a stay of some 
length, the lady giew imaccountahly nervous , resisted her 
feelings for some time , but at length, at the entreaty of her 
daughter, who slept- in the same room, suffered some com- 
v' mxmi6ation of the case to be made to a gentleman resident in 
tlie house,- .who had not yet retired to rest. This gentleman, 
struck by the dream, and still more on recrdlmg to mind 
some suspicious preparations, as if for a hasty departure, in 
which he had detected the servant, waited m concealment 
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morning— at ivhick tune, Iicaring'a 
Ss L issued with lire. 

60 cguipped as to. 

only robhinw nf > wluoli possibl7 contemplated’' 

a cie of nSl ^ « Je'^els, but possibly also murder m 

same ciroumstancp^ stones with some of the 

hlS iT m it Ti ' f particular, I remember one veij^ 

Dr Abercrombip’B /o,r^ ^ ^*1* lu this veision of' 

story) the strikinp another version of the same 

cww. wr?tL?V '“’ “^-pt tt» or m.m 

pntics to ae alTaJj^fl „f“ T?”' ''oft of fte 

•o me nair, and also of fte place at vriiidi rt occnmd. 

t 
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BOOIETY OP THE T-ATCER : CHABIiES LIOID ^ 

> 

^liiMBDiATELP bdow the little village of Clappersgate, ui 
which the Scottish ladies resided — ^Mrs Millar and lilrs 
CiiEen — ^rons the wild mountain nvcr called the Srathay, ~ 
-which, descendmg from Langdale Head, and soon after be- 
coming confluent with the Rothay (a brook-lihe stream that 
comes originally from Easedale, and takes its course through 
the two lakes of Grasmere and Rydal), finally composes 'a 
considerable body of water, that flows along, deep, calm, and 
steady — ^no longer brawling, bubbling, tumultuous — into the 
splendid lake of Windermere, the largest of our Enghsh 
'waters, or, if not, at least the longest, and of the most 
extensive circuit Close to this little nver, Brathay, on the 
farther side as regards Clappersgate (and what, though 
actually part and parcel of a (hstnct that is severed by the 
sea, or by Westmoreland, from Lancashire proper, is yet, from , 
Some old legal usage, denominated the Lancashire side of 
the Brathay), stands a modest family mansion, called Low 
Biathay, by way of distinction from another and a larger 
mansion, about a quartei of a mile beyond it, which, standing 
upon a httle enunence, is called High Brathay 
' In, this house of Low Brathay. lived, and continued to 
live, for many years (in fact, until misery, in its sharpest 
'form, drove lum from his hearth and his household hap- 
pmess), Charles L the younger - , — on his own account^ 

^ iFrom Teat's Magazine for MarcKlSdO — 

* Tho ji'imo vas ChnrlcR Llojd, and wo sh'ill fill up Do Qiuncey’s 
' bLiults iu the sequel — iU 
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anti for lus jicrsonal qualtlu,", woitli) of a sepAr.ifc itofittl to 
any Inograplij, lion soever 8|nnng in lUi (hijrtssioiH } .fecC 
^^ewetl in reference to Ins fortunes, amongst llio;noitjnl<rt?fetxag 
men I }ia\e known Utive’* tlo 1 reflect upon Insliard fntO; 
and the hitter thomjli niyfiterioue jn-tijcciition of body vrbtcli 
pursued him, dogged him, and. thifkrnt-d a*- Iifc^admmc-d; 
hut I feel gialitndc to Ilearen for my own cvtioplion from 
sulVenng in Hint particular form ; and, in the midfct" of 
afflictions, of nhich two or three linve hoen most lined to 
hear, — ^bocauno not untntnglcd with patiga of remorse for the 
share which I rn^eelf inaj ha\o had in eAU‘’mg them, — ''tillj 
by comparison watli the lot of Charles MojiU I aclcnowJedsj^ 
my owTi to have been happy and eorcua Alrcadv, on. my 
first hasty iisit to Grasmere m 1807, I found Clunlca Jilojd 
settled w ilh Ins family at Bmthay, and a usitlcnt there, 1 
helieie, of some standing It was on a wet gloomy eiening J 
and Miss Woidsworlli and I were retuniiiig from on exclusion 
to Esthwaite Water, when, bitddcnly, in the mid‘>toC hlmd- 
mg ram, without previous notice, she said — Praa, Itt nsfcill 
foi a few mmiiles at this house A gaiileti gafe led us mU 
a little shnibhery, chiefly composed of lawns, heauhfulljr 
kept, through which ran a gravel road, just w idc enough tc 
admit a single caiiiagc A minute oi so saw ns housed in r 
small comfortable dnwmg-iooin, but with no signs of liviH^ 
creatures near it , and, from the accident of double doors, al] 
ciweied with baize, being scattered about the house, tin 
whole mansion seemed the palace of silence, though populous 
I understood, ivilli children In no long lime appeared Mr 
followed by lus joutbful wife, both radinni 
hindness, and it may be supposed that' we were no; 
suffered to depart for souie hours I caU Mi-s Lloyd youth 
fni ‘ ^ ™Sbt call her husband , for both weie youth 

parents of a numerous family, six o: 
cm-unlv more Charles Lloyd lumscU not bomj 

“ Sophia ” perhapi 

and, two'^v^^ft'**^ enough to interest me in both 

resident m GraLS ' ^ ® pemauen 

close ftua conneMon Vetweon us liecajU' 
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^ ^Brathay",- aud there vrere two mountam roads which shortened 
,^e ‘space hetweeh ns, thongh not the time nor the toil. But, 
yotwithstandmg. this distance, often and often, upon the 
dftriest nights, ior inany years, I used to go over 'about nine 
o’clock) or ah hour later, and sit with him till one Mrs 
Lloyd was'hunply an amiable young woman, of pleasing 
■person) peifectly well principled, and, as a wnfe and mother, 
not surjiassed by anybody I have known in either of those 
'characters In figure she somewhat lesembled the ever 
memorable and most excellent Mrs Jordan , she was exactly 
of the middle, height and having that slight degree of 
hpnpoint, even in youth, winch never through life dimmishes 
or increases Her complexion may be imagined from the 
circumstance of her hair being tinged with a shght and^not 
iinplcasing shade of red Binally, in manners she was re- 
maikably self-possessed, free fiom all awkward embarrass- 
ment,* and' (to an_extent which some people would w’onder at- 
in one w'ho had been biought up, I believe, wholly m a great 
'commeicial^town) peifectly lady-like So much descnjitidn 
is 'due to one who, though no authoress, and never making - 
'the slightest pretension to talents, was too much connected 
subsequently wnth the lakers to he passed over in a review 
of -their community Ah’ gentle lady! your head, after, 
strugghng tlirough many a year with siiange calamities, has 
found rest at length ; but not in Enghsli ground, or amongst 
>’*the mountains whidr you loved . at Versailles it is, and per- 
^haps wjithm a stone’s throw of that Mrs. Jordan whom in so 
many tlungs you resembled, and most of all m the misery 
winch settled upon your latter years Theie you lie, and for 
ever, whose blooming matronly figure rises up to me at this 
thoment- from depth -of thirty years 1 and your children 
Scattered into all lands I 

But for Charles Lloyd • he, by his literary works, is so far 
known to the pubhc, that, on his own. account^ he merits 
Some" separate notice.^ His poems do not place him in the 
class of powerful poets j they are loosely conceived — faultily 
even at times — and not fimshed in the execution. , But they 
have a real and a mournful merit under one aspect, winch 

* JUnrik 1 cree hyC L and diaries JMnd>, 1798 Poetiatl JSssays on 
^ Poj>e, ami 7)esidio^ Thoughts on London, Ac , 1821 — 
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of nntuik^ imr j^rodHco lhe idiots w'c'niiglit liavo expected. 
But^ then, the rcason."\\hy piicli tampering may often tci- 
minate in slight, icsnlis is, heenuso often there !«» not much 
tamper with 4 the maehinciy is so slight, and the total 
range, within which it plays is perhaps so narrow, that the 
difference helween its normal action and its widest deviation 
may, after, all, he jiraclically imimpoitant For there .aie 
many men and women of whom I liai 0 already said, boriow- 
ing the model of the word from ITarlley, that they ha^c not 
so much passions ns jjaisiuncles Theses however, are in one 
extreme, and others there ate and will he, in CAery clas«, 
and nndcr every disadvantage, who are destined to illustialo 
Ihc very opposite extreme. Grhat passions — ^passions point- 
ing' to the paths of love, of ambition, of glory, maitial or 
literary — these in men — and in women, again, these, cither 
m Bomo direct shape, or taking the form of intense sjnnpalhj 
with the same passions as moving amongst contempiorary 
men — imll gleam ont fitfully amongst the placid children 
of Fox and Penn, not less than amongst ns who profess no 
war with the nobler impulses of our nature. A.ud,,pcrlmp'i, 
according to the Qreomn doctrine of onfipcnslnsw, strong 
untamcahle passions arc more likely to arise even in con- 
sequence of the countemetiou Deep passions undouhtedly 
he in the blood and constitution of Englishmen, and Quakeis,! 
after all, do not, by being such, cease, theicforc, to he English- 
men 

/It 35, I have said, suflicicntly well known that the 
Quakers make it a point of their moral economy to lay the 
’.severest restraints upon all ebullitions of feeling AYhat- 
ever hiay he the nature of the fccluig, wiiatcAor its sUength, 
utter itself by ivord or by gesture it must not j smoulder it 
may, hut ,it must not break into a flame. This is known , 
hut- it^is not equally known that this tmnaluxal restraint, 

- ' la using the term QuaJi^rt, I hoped it would have heen under- 
stood, oven without any explanation from myself, that I did not mean 
to use it scornfully or mshltuigly to that respectable hodj* But it 
was the groat oversight of their founders not to have saved them 
iroin^a niclvnamo hy assuming some fomal designation expressiio 
of some capital chaiacteristic At present one is m this dilemma* 
either one must use a tedious pciiphrasis [eg tlm young women 0/ 
vie Society fi/'X'nends), or the amhiguous one of young female Friends 

' von 'll ' ' 2 c 
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falling into colhfcion auUi two forces at once, tlie force oIjj 
passion anti of youlli, not uncommonly records its ,onn * 
iiijiuioiis lendenci&i, and publislie® tlie rebellious move* 
niciils of iialure, by dislincL and anomalous diseases 
fuitlier, I liai e been asiuixid, upon most excellent aiitlionl) , 
that these diseases, sliange and elaborate afftctions of the 
nervous system, am found ixeclusiiely amongst the young men 
and uomen of the Quaher societj , that Ihcy, are Icnovm^ 
and imdei’stood exclusiiely amongst phjsumns ulio have 
piactiscd in gieat ton ns having a laigc Quaker populahon, - 
such as Biimingham , that they assume a neiv type, and a 
more inveterate character, in the second or third generation, ’ 
to ^\holn this fatal uiheritaiice is often Iransmitied and. 
finallj^ that, if this class of nervous derangements does not. 
increase so much as to attmet public attention, it is simply 
because the community itself — ^the Quaker body — does not 
increase, hut, on the contrary, is rather on the uane 

From a progenitrix, then, no matter in uhat generation,. 
0 Lloyd inhented that awM malady which withered , Ins 
own hai>pincss, root and branch, githciing stiength from 
year to year His fulhei uas a hanker, and, I presume, 
wealthy, from the ample allowance which he alua}"® made 
to his son Chailes Charles, it is true, had the rights of 
primogeniture — which, however, in a commercial family, arc 
not considerable — but, at the same time, though eldest, he 
was eldest of seventeen or eighteen brothers and sisters,^ 
and of these I hebeve that some round dozen or so were 
living at the time when I first came to know him BTo had 
been educated in the bosom of Quaker society , his own 
parents, witli most of their fiiends, were Quakers , and, even 
m his own generation, all the young women continued 
Quakers Naturally, therefoie, as a boy, he also was 
obliged to conform to the Quaker ntual But ,thi8 ritual 
prases w-ifh great ineguality upon the two sexes , m so farj 
a eas , as regaids dress The distinctions of dress which 
amonnee the female Quaker are all in her.favour In a 

seem\pWr’^V“ P'lMty, and where it should 

cinmoTipp- r ™pa'sible foi any w'onian to create a pre- 
the female °n respect, so it is, howeier, that 

Quakei, by Jhei dress, seems eien purei than 
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otliei WomeTi, and consecrated to a seroce of purity ; earthly 
soil or^ taint, ‘even the sullying breath of mortahty, seems 
as if kept aloof from her person — ^forcibly held ui repulsion 
by some protecting sanctity. Tins transcendent purity, and 
a nun-iike gentleness, self-respect, and sequestration from the 
woild— ^these are aU, that her peculiarity of dress expresses , 
'and surely this “aU” is quite enough to ■win every man’s 
> favourable feelings towards her, and somethmg even like 
homage. ' But, with the male Quaker, how different is the 
_case ! Ejis diess — originally not remarkable by its shape, 
but solely by its colour and want of ornament, so peculiai 
has it ’become in a lapse of nearly two centuries — seems 
expie^ly devised to point him out to ridicule In some 
^to-wns, it 18 true, such as Birmingham and Kendal, the public 
" eye is so familiar inth this costume, that in them it excites 
no feeling whatever more than the professional costume of 
^butchers, bakers, grooms, &c But in towns not commeicial 
, -l-towns of luxury and parade — a Quaker is exposed to 
-most mortifying trials of his self-esteem It has happened 
that J have folloived a young man of this order for a quarter 
of a mile, in Bath, or in one of the fashionable streets of 
^'London, on a summer evening, when numerous servants were 
, lounging on the steps of the front door, or at the area gates , 
and I have seen Imu run the gauntlet' of gnm smiles from 
the men, and heard him run the gauntlet of that sound — the 
"Worst which heaven has in its arblleiy of scorn against the 
. peace of poor man — ^the half-suppressed titter of the women 
.Laughing outnght is bad, but still that may be construed 
into a determmate insult that studiously avows more con- 
' tenipt than, is really felt , but tittering is hell itself , for it 
seems mere nature, and absolute truth, that extort this 
expression' of contempt in spite of every effort to sup- 
piossit. 

Some such expression it -nas that drove Charles Lloyd 
^lutp an early apostasy from his sect early it must have 
been, for he went at the usual age of eighteen to Cambridge, 
and there, as a Quaker, he could not have been received 
He, indeed, of all men, was the least fitted to contend u ith " 
the world’s scorn, for he had no great fortitude of mind , 
his vocation was not to martyi'dom, and he was cursett uill 
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the most e\q[iuflite ecnsihility. Tlus sensibility, radcwlfU 
was, and not so projjeily any dcteniunatc pas^iron/ which, 
liad been the scomge of his ancestors There ivas someihing' 
that appeared effcimnate about it , and which, accordingly, 
used to provoke the ridicule of 'Wordbuorth, whose character, 
in all its features, wore a luabculinc and Jloman hatshncs« 
But, in fact, when yon come to know Charles Lloyd, there 
nas, even in this alight tinge of effommney, somelhutg winch 
conciBated your pity by the feeling that it )mpre«ed yon 
ivith, of being part of his disease IIis sensibility was 
emmcntly Sousseautsh — that is, it n as physico-inoral ; now 
pomting to appetites that u onld have mastered him had lie 
been less intellcctnal and governed by a less exalted standard 
of moral perceptions, now pointmg to fine acnal specula- 
tions, subtle as a gossamer, and apparently calculated to lead 
him off into abstractions oven too i emote from llcsh and 
blood ‘ ’ 


Diirmg the Cambridge vacation, or, it might he, even 
before he went to Cambridge — and my reason for tliinlong 
so is because both, I believe, belonged to the same town, 
if it could not ho said of them ns of Pytamus and Tlushe, 
that “ coTiiiyxtas liahucre dotnos ” — he foil dc^crately in love 

mth Miss Sophia P n Who she ivas I never heard 

that IS, nhat were her connexions , hut I presume that 
must have been of an opulent family, ^hdeauso Mrs. 
^he mother of Mrs Lloyd, occasionally paid a visit 

0 ler daughter at the lakes, and then she brought with her 
a lanclsomelj -appomted equipage, as to horses and servants 

1 ins 1 have reason to remember from the fact of herself and 
er aiighter frequently coming over on summer ex’enings to 

S V w (ns I <hen thought it) 

of connexjon with one 

01 those visits One exeiung,^ ^ ^ 

moS my heart Yet why'? One 

fete with tliP gentlemanly to inter- 

which I then n ^ standing in the situation 

S^ded n I should not have 

garaed it, except from its connexion with a case I recol- 

of asterisks occurs m tlio original magazine article — ' 
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lected in, a ptevions year One *fme ■'summer day, we were 
walking' 'iogctlier — TI^ordsAvortli, ' iny self, and Soutlicy. 
Soutiiey had keen making .earnest inquiries about poor Lloyd, 
just tlieri in the onsis of some severe illness, and Words- 
worth’s answer liad been partly lost to me I put a question 
uponili, when, to my 'surprise {my math internally, but also 
to my special amusement), he leplied that, in fact, what he 
had said .was a mailer <rf some delicacy, and not quite proper 
to be communicated except to n'em fnends of the family. 
This to me ! — 0 ye gods • — ^lo me, w’ho knew by many a 
hundied cqnveisations how disagreeable Wordsw’oith was' 
both to, Charles Lloyd and to his wife ; whilst, on the other 
.hand — ^not by words only, but by deeds, and by the most 
delicate acts of confidential favour — ^I-knew that Mr Wilson 
(Professor Wilson) and myself had been selected as fnends 
m cases which were not so much as named to Wordsworth. 
The arrogance of Wordsworth was well illustrated in this case 
of the Lloyds 

-But to resume Lloyd’s history Being so desperately in 

iQve, with Miss P ^n, and his parents being rich, why- 

shoidd he not have married her 1 Why, I know not. But 
-some great 'obstacles arose, and, I piesume, on the side of, 

Miss P ^n’s friends , for, actually, it became necessary to 

, steal her aw'ay , and the person in whom Lloyd confided for 
' this ^delicate sen ice was no dther than Southey A bettei 
choice he could not have made Had the lady been Helen of 
'Qreece, Southey w'ould not have had a thought but for the 
honour and'interests of his confiding friend. 

Having thus, by proxy, run away with his young wife, 
and mamed her, Lloyd brought her to Cambridge. It is a 
-- hovel thing in Cambridge, though not altogether unprece- 
- dented, for a student to live there ivith a wife Thus novelty 
Lloyd exhibited to the University for some time , but then, 
finding the situation not perfectly agreeable to the dehcate 
' sdnsibihties of his young -^^e, Lloyd removed, first, I think, 
to' Peniith", 'and, after some changes, he settled down at 
Brathay, from which, so long as he stayed on English ground 
— ^that IS, for about fifteen or sixteen years — ^he never moved 
Wlien T first mossed Ins path at the Lakes, .he was m the 
* zemth c)f the brief happiness that was granted to him on 
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eaith. He stood m tlio very centre of eartMy pleasures , 
and, that his advantages may he easily estimated, I" will 
describe both himself and his situation ' 

hirst, then, as to his person he was tall and somenhat. 
clumsy — ^not intellectual so much as benign and conciliatory 
in his expression of face His features were not strilang, 
hut they expressed great goodness of heart , and latterly woi'C 
a depiecatoiy expression tliat was peculiarly touching <*to 
those who knew its cause His manners Mere free from all 
modes of vulgarity , and uhere he acquired his knovdcdgc t 
know not (for I never heard him claim any connexion ivitli 
people of lank), but a knowledge he certainly had of all the 
conventional usages amongst the higher circles, and of those 
purely arbitrary customs v hich mere good sense and native 
elegance of manner are not, of themselves, sufficient to teach. 
Some of these he might have learned from the family of the 
Bishop of Llandaff, for with the ladies of that family he was 
intimate, especially with the eldest daughter, who was an 
aMompbshed student in that very department of literature 
which Lloyd himself most cultivated, viz all that class of 
Morks which deal in the analysis of human passions, or 
a empt to exhibit the development of human character, in 
re ion to sexual attachments, when placed in trying circum- 
corresponded with Miss Watson in Fiench , 
tlio a 1 Sides, being full of spint and originabiy , 

liiB generally drawn from Rousseau’s “Heloise” or 

“Oormne,” from “Delphine,” or some 
had a rpni ° i For such disquisitions Lloyd 

luxnrr tn i**” “ PO"erful genius It was really a delightful , 
vesticatinsr mVi ™ free scope to his powers for in- 

m.> aU tS shS® ““^“ations of character , for distuiguish-^ 
diEentan^lmir alfinities of some presiding qualities, 

one combination of mlahS*^’ antithetically, 

stance, any weR-lS^r Take, for in- 

Lloyd’s dehcate perceptiorofS^°“ 
it identical with somiFn+i ®^^*^®^cjices by affecting to think.' 
Btantly, inlJS InSrto “ the same Lss-in- 

tilde, he would hurrv mf fratures of dissimili- 

ctiaracler separatelv wiiu ^ ^P^^omptu analysis of each 
y, 'Vitn an eloquence, with a keenne&s of 
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idfetinctioB, anti a’ 'felicity of' phrase, %\luch were perfectly 
admirable. Tins display of famib^ily'with life and human 
nature, m all- its ‘ masquerading'', was 'sometimes" truly 
.splendid But taro things were remarkable in these di^lays 
'One was, that the splendour was quite hidden fiom himself, 
and uttperceived amidst Uie effort of mind, and oftentimes 
.sevei-e stiugglea, in attempting to do bmisclf justice, both ns 
"respCcte^ iJie thoughts and the difficult task of clothing them 
in adequate words ; he was as free from vanity, or even from 
complacency m rcvnewiiig what he had effected, as it is 
possible for a human creature to be. He tliougbt, indeed, 
slightly of his ownpow'erj and, which was men a stronger 
barrier a^inst vanity, his displays of tins kind were always 
'effective in proportion to hia unlmi>piness , for imhappmess 
it_\vT>s, and the restlessnebs of internal irritation, that chiefly 
drove him to eseifcions of his intellect , else, and when fiee 
from this sort of excitement, he tended to the quiescent state 
of a listener , for he thought everybody better than himself 
The other pomt remarkable in these displays was (and most 
jiiifavOurahle, of comrse,it pioved to his obtaining the reputa- 
tion they merited), that he could succeed m them only before 
confidential fiiends, those on whom he could rely for har- 
^bouniig no shade of ridicule towards lumself or his theme 
Let hut one person enter the room of w’hoso symjiathT he did 
^ not-feel secure, and Ins pow ers forsook him os suddenly as 
'ihe buoyancy of a bird that lias received a mortal shot in its 
wing, ■ 'Accordingly, it is a fact that neither ‘WoKlsworth nor 
Coleridge ever suspected the amount of power which was 
Tatent in Lloyd , for he firmly believed that both of them 
“despised lum Mrs Lloyd thought the same thing Often 
and often she has said to me, smiling in a mournful way — 
I know too well that both Wordsworth and Coleridge enter- 
■> tain a profound contimipt for my poor Chailes ” And, when 
I combated this notion, dedanng that, although they might 
(and probablj' did) liold very cheap such writei's os Bousscau 
and Madame de Stael, and, consequently, could not approve 
“ of studies directed so exclhsively to their works, or 'to works 
of the same class, still that was not sufficient to ivarrant them 
i in undervalmng the powders which Jlr. Lloyd apphed to 
such studies. To this, or similar arguments, she would- 
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rejily by simply slialcing her head, and then i=nj}c into 
silence 

But the lime was fast approaching when all i^aifts of ihis 
loud, from sitpcitiihAus or Avell-fimnded diepamgemenf, were 
to bo swallowed «p in more avfiil colii-ulmlions and fr n*?. 
The Iransition was not a long one from the of pro-*' 
pcrily in. w'ltich I found Llojd about 1807*10 to the ntlfir 
oveiihiow of his happiness, and, for his friend*-, the over- 
throw of all hopes on his behalf In the three years J have 
assigned, lus situation seemed luMinouply happy, as regaidcd 
the external elcinente of liappinesa He had, wiUioiit effort 
of lus owTi, an income, most punctually Tonntlcd from hia 
father, of from <£1500 to .£1800 per annum- This inromc 
'was entuely resigned to the management of lus pmdent and 
excellent wife , and, as his own. personal cxjiensep, separate 
from those of his family, were absolutely iione at all, except 
for books, she applied the whole cillicr to the education of 
her children, or to the accumulation of all such elegantes of 
life about their easy unpretending mansion as might eoothe 
her husband’s nervous irntations, or might cheer Ins droo])iiig 
spirits with as much variety of pleasure as a mountainous 
seclusion allow od The cslabliehmen I of sen ants w as usually 
limited to six — one only being a mansemint — but these 
were well chosen and one or two were confidential servants, 
tried by long experience Bents are alwa}8 low in the 
country for unfurnished houses , and, even for the country, 
Low Brathay was a cheap house , but it contained everything 
for comfort, nothmg at all for splendour Consequently, a 
very large part of their income was disposable for purimses of 
hospitality, and, when I fiist knew them, Low Bralhav was 
disfanguished above every other house at the head of Winder- 
mere, or within ten miles of that neighbouzhood, by the 
judicions assortment of its dinner parties, and the gaiety of its 
soirdes dansantes These parties were never crow ded , poor 
Lloyd rarely danced himself ; hut it gladdened his benevolent 
heart to see the young nnd blooming floatmg llixough the 
mayes of the dances then tohionable, whilst he sat by, looking 
on, at times, with jileasiVe from his sympathy with the 
pleasuie of others , at time8\pursuing some animated discus- 
Sion with a literary fnend , ht tunes lapsing into profonnd 
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reverie At eome of these dances it nas that I saw 
Wilson 5f EUeiay (Professor Wilson), in circumstances of ani- 
mation, and huoyant nnth youthful spirits, under tlie excite- 
ment of lights, vrine, and, above all, of female company He, 
by tbe nuj , was the best male dancer (not professional) I bavc 
ever seen j and tbiS' advantage be owed entirely to tJie c\tia- 
ordmniy stiengtb of bis foot in all its part*?, to its pecubarly 
happy conformation, and to the acemaev of bis car , for, as to 
instiuction, I have often undcistood fiom Ins familj that he 
never bad any Here also danced the future wife of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Miss Jane P- ,t at that tune the leading 

bdle pf the Lake country But, perhaps, the most mtorest- 
ing person in those parties, from the pecuhanty of her situa- 
tion, was Mrs Lloyd Iierself, still youngs and, indeed, not 
apparently exceedmg in 3 'eais most of her unmarried Msitom , 
still dancing and moving through cotillons, or coimtry dance^ 
as elegantly and as hghtlj’^ as the youngest of the company,* 
still franimg her coimtenance to that expression of cheerful- 
ness whidi hospitality requwed , hut stcahng for ever troubled 
glances to the sofa, or the recess, wheie her husband had le- 
chned himself, dark foreboding looks, that sav but too truly 
the coming tlarkness vhich was soon to swallow up c^evy 
vestige of tins festal pleasure She looked upon hci self and 
her children too clearlj' as a doomed household , and mch, m 
some sense, they were And, doubtless, to jioor Lloi d hnn- 
sel^ It must a thousandfold hnie aggraiated Ins sutfeimg* — 
that he could tiacc, with a steady eye, the contnmnl growth 
of that Indeons malady winch was stealing oier the else un- 
troubled a/ure of las life, and with mandible foot was liastr n- 
ing onwards for e^ or to that night in w Inch no man cna w ork, 
and in which no man can hope 

It was so painful to Charles L}o>d, naturally, to talk much 
about his bodily’ sufferings, and it would CMdonth have Icon 
BO unfuehng in one who had no medical coiui<=cI« to offer, if, 
for the mere gratifieoiion of his curiosity, he had as-kuJ for 
any circumstaniial account of its iialnro or simptoni'-, that I 
aui at this moment alinQ«t as much at a loss to understand 
what was the mode of Ruffering which it jirndue'-d, hoi ?t 
opeiated, and through what organs, n« imv of my reidei^ 

1 I’tony — 
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can be. All that I know is this.— For scvoml years— sn 
or seven, suppose — ^the disease expressed itself by intense 
anguish of irritation , not an irritation that gnawed at any 
one local spot, but diffused itself i sometimes causing a deter- 
mination of blood to the head, then shaping itself in a general 
sense of plethoric congestion in the blood-i essels, then again 
remoulding itself into a restlessness that hecamc insupport- 
able , preying upon the spirits and the fortitude, and finding 
no pei’manent rehcf or peiiodic interval of rest, night or d.iy. ' 
Sometimes Lloyd used lohust exercise, iidmg on horseback 
as fast as he could nige the horse forward , sometimes, for 
many weeks logethei, he walked for tw enty miles, oi even 
more, at a tune , sometimes (tins was in the cailier stages of 
the case) he took large doses of ether , sometimes he used 
opium, and, I believe, m very laige quantities , and I imder- 
stood him to say that, for a time, it subdued the exce.s3 of 
imtabihty, and the agonizing accumulation of spasmodic 
strength which he felt for ever growing upon liim, and, as it 
were, upon the very suiface of his whole body But all 
remedies availed him nothing , and once he said to me, when 
we were out upon the hills — Ay, that landscape below, with 
its quiet cottage, looks lo\ely, I dare say, to you as for me, 
I see it, but I feel it not at all , for, if I begm to think of 
the happiness, and its vanous modes which, no doubt, belong 
to the vanous occupants, according to their ages and hopes, 
then I could begin to feel it , but it would he a painful effort 
to me , and the worst of all would be when I had felt it , 
for that would so sharpen the prospect before me, that just 
such happiness, which naturally ought to be mine, is soon on 
the point of slippmg auay fronf me for eNcr” Afterwards 
he told me that his situation internally was always this it 
seemed to him as if on some distant road he heard a dull 
trampling sound, and that he knew it, by a misgiving, to 
be the sound of some man, oi party of men, continually 
advancing slowly, continually threatening, or continually 
accusing him , that all the vanous artifices which he practised 
for cheating himself into comfort, or beguiling his sad foio- 
bodmgs, were, in fact, but like so many funous attempts, by 
drum and trumpets, or even by artillery, to drow n the dis 
tant noise of his enemies , that, every now and then, mere 
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curiosity, or rather breathless anxiety, caused him to hush 
the artificial dm, and to put liimself into the attitude of 
listening agam, -when, again and again, and so he was sure 
It ivould still he, he cau^it the sullen and accursed sound, 
tramplmg and voices of men, or whatever it were, still 
steadily advancmg, though still perhaps at a great distance 
It was too'eiident that deiangement of the intellect, in some 
shape, was coming'on ; because slight and transient fits of 
aherralion from his peifect mind had alieadj’, at intenals, 
overtaken him , flying showers, from the sknts of the clouds, 
that precede and announce the mam storm Tins was tlie 
anguish" of his situation, that, for years, he saw before him 
Avhat was on the road to overwhelm lus faculties and Ins 
happiness Still his fortitude did not wholly forsake him, 
and, m fact, proved to he far greater than I or othere had 
given him credit for possessing Once only he burst suddenly 

into tears, on heaiing the innocent voices of his own cliildren 
langhmg, and of one especially w*ho was a favourite , and he 
told me that sometimes, wdien this little child took his hand 
and led him passively about the garden, he had n fecimg that 
prompted him (however weak and foolish it seemed) to call 
upon this child for protection , and* that it seemed to hmi as 
if he might still escape, could he but surround himself only 
with duldren No doubt this feeling arose out of Ins pense 
that a confusion was stealing oier Ins thoughts, and that men 
would soon find this out to he madness, and w ould deal with 
him accoi'dinglj , whereas childien, as long as lie did them 
no haim, would sec no leason for shutting him nji from his 
own fireside, and flora the human face dn’inc. 

It w’onld be too painful to pursue the unhappy ca^e 
through all its stages For a long time, tlie derangement of 
poor Lloyd’s mind was but parlinl auJ fluctuating, and il 
wais the opinion of Professor "Wilson, from what he had oh- 
sorvedj that xt was poKible to recall him to himself bv firmly 
opposing his delusions. He certainly, on Ins owm part, dnl 
wdiatcver he could to wean lus thonglita from gloomy con- 
templation, by pic-occupying them witli cheerful studies, and 
such as might call out lus facnlties lie translalcvl the wl o!e 
of Alfieti’s dramas, and published his tiau'^hihou Ifv i'ToIc 
and printed publish) a noM.1 in two volumes; 
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my copy of wliioh he soon after begged back again bo beseech 
iiigly that I yielded , and so, I believe, did all his other 
fnends . in which case no copy may non” exist. All, how- 
evei, availed him not , the crisis so long dieaded arrived 
He nas taken away to a lunatic asylum , and, for some long 
lime, he was lost to me as to the rest of the n orld ' 1^10 
first incmonal I had of him was a gentleman, nitli his hair 
in disorder, rushing into niy cottage at Grasmere, throwing 
his arms about my neck, and buisling into stormy weeping 
— ^it was poor Lloyd 1 

Yes, it was indeed poor Llojd, a fugitive from a madbouse, 
and throwing limiself for security upon the honour and 
affection of one whom, with good reason, he supposed confi- 
dentially attached to him Could there he a situation so full 
of interest or perplexity ? Should any ill happen to hunself, 
or to another, thiougli lus present enlargement — should he 
take any fit of vindictive malice against any pemon whom 
be might view as an accomphcc in the plans against his oun 
freedom — and probably many persons in the neighbonihood, 
medical and non-medical, stood hable to such a suspicion — 
upon me, I felt, as the abettor of his evasion, would all the 
blame settle And unfortunately we bad, in the recent 
lecoids of this very vale, a most awful lesson, and still fresh 
in everj body’s remembrance, of the danger connected with 
tins sort of criminal connivance, or passive participation m 
the purposes of maniacal malignity A man, named Watson, 
bad often and for years threatened to Inll bis aged anc 
inoffensive mother His threats, partly from their own mon 
, strosity, and from the habit of hearing him for years repeat- 
ing them without any serious attempt to give them effeofc-r 
partly also from an unwilbi^ess to aggravate the sufferinj 
of the poor limatic, by translatmg bun out of amountaineex^i 
hberly into the gloomy confinement of an hospital — wen 
trmted with neglect , and at length, after years of disregardei 
menere, and direct forewarning to the pansh authorities, h 
took aa oppoi’tunity (which indeed was rarely wanting t 
him) of Killing the poor gray-headed woman by her owmhre 
side Tins case I had before my mind , and it was the mor 
entitled to have -weight with mo when connected with th 

altered temper t/ Lloyd, -who now, for the first time m In 

% 
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false mfoimahon in their \\ay> such as would send them on 
^ to Keswick at leasit, it not to Whitehaven, ' through, the 
collusion of the very few persons who could have seen him 
enter iny door. Hy plan was simple and feasible hut, sorae- 
hoiv or other, and, I belie clucHy because ho did' not find 
me alone, nothing I could say had any weight with him j nor 
would he bo pcisuaded to stay longer than for a little tea 
Staying so short a tunc, he found it diifioiilt to account for 
having ever come. But it was too evidently useless to argue 
the pomt with him , for he was altereil, and had become 
obstinate and lutinctablc I prcp.ucd, thcicfbre, to gratify 
him accoitling to his mvn plan, by bcaiing him company on 
the road to Ambleaidc, ond (as he said) to Brathay. We set 
off on foot the distance to Amblcside is about t^ee and a 
half miles , and one-tlurd of tins distance brought os to an 
open plain on the ni.ugm of Bydalmcre, wheie the road lies 
entuely open to the water Tins lake is unusually shallow, 
by coinpaii'ou with all its neighbours , but, at the point I 
speak of, it Ukes (especially when seen under any mode of 
imperfect light) the appear-ance of being gloomily deep two 
islands of e\q[Uisito beauty, but strongly disciunuiated m 
character, and a sort of recess or bay ui tlie opposite shore, 
across which the shadows of the liilly margin stretch with 
gieat breadth and solemnity of effect to the very centre of 
the lake, — together with the very solitary character of the 
entire valley, on which (exoludmg the little hamlet in its 
very gorge or entianco) there is not moie than one single 
house, — combine to make tlie scene as impressive by night as 
any m the Lake countiy At this pomt it was that my poor 
friend paused to couverse, and, as it seemed, to take his leave, 
with an air of peculiar sadness, as if he had foreseen (what 
in fact pioved to be the truth) that wo now saw each other 
for the final time The spot seemed favourable to confiden- 
tial talk , and heie, therefore, he proceeded to make his 
heart-rending commuracation here he told me rapidly the 
tale of W sufferings, and, what oppressed his mind far more 
than thosbsat this present moment, of the cruel indignities to 
which he mid been under tbe necessity of submittmg Bi 
'particular, b^aid, that a man of gieat musculai power 
lud lustructiou^o knock him dowTi whenever he made any 
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allusion to ceitain speculative subjects ivluch the presiding 
authorities of the asylum chose to thmk connected with his 
unhappy disease Many othei brutalities, damnable and dis- 
honouimg to human nature, were practised m this asylum, 
not always by abuse of the powers lodged m the servants, 
but by du’ect authority from the goveinom , and yet it liad 
been selected as the one most favourable to a liberal treat- 
ment of the patients , and, in leality, it continued to hold a 
very high reputation. 

Great and monsta^ous are the abuses which have been 
detected in such institutions, and ei^posed by parliamentary 
mteiference, as well ns by the energy of mdmdual philan- 
thropists , but it occurs to one most forcibly, that, after all, 
the light of this parliamentary torch must have been but 
feeble and partial, when it was possible for cases such as 
these to escajie all general notice, and for the establishment 
which fostered them to retain a character as high as .any in 
the land for enlightened humsanty Perhaps the paramount 
care in the treatment of lunatics should be directed towards 
those appliances, and that mode of discipline, which is best 
htted for restoring tlie patient finally to a sane condition , 
but the second place in the machinery of his proper manage- 
ment should be reserved for that system of attentions, 
medical or non -medical, uhich has the best chance of 
making him happy for the piesent , and especially because 
bis present happmesa must aluays be one of the directest 
avenues to hia restoration In the present case, could it bo 
imagined that the shame, agitation, and finy, which con- 
vulsed poor Lloyd, as he went over the circumstances of his 
degradation, were calculated foi any other than the worst 
effects upon the state and prospects of his malady ? sus- 
taining the tumult of his biain, they must^ almost ot them- 
selves, have precluded his restoration At the side of that 
gmet lake he stood for nearly an horn repeating his w rongs, 
his eyes glaring continually, as the light thrown oil from those 
parts of the lake which idlccted bnght tocts of sky amongst 
the clouds fitfully illuminated them, and again and again 
threatening, with gestures the wildest, ^engea^ce the moat 
savage upon those \ile kcepeis who had so abu'^ed any 
just purposes of authority ITo would talk of little elsoj 
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apparently Uc could not. A hollow effort he would make- now'" 
and then, when hie story had apparently reached ,il3 closo^ to 
sustain the topics of ordinaiy conversation , hut in, a nunute , 
he had lelapsed into the one subject which possessed him; 
In vain I pressed him to return with me to Grasmere .IIo 
was now, tor a few hours to come, to he hcfiiendeJ by the^ 
daikness , and he icsolved to improve the oppoxtunifcy foe 
some pm pose of his own, which, as ho showed no dispouUon 
to communicate any part of his future plans, I did not 
directly mqnire into In fact, part of his puipose in stopping' 
wheie he did had been to let me know that he did not wish ‘ 
for company any further We parted , and I saw hini no 
moie. He was soon recaptured, then transferred to some 
more eligible asylum , then liberated from all restraint, 
after which, with hia family, he went to France } where 
again it became necessary to deprive him of libeity. And, 
finally, in France it was that his feverish existence found at* 
length a natiual rest and an eveilasting liberty , for there it- 
was, in a maison de santd, at or neat 'VWsailles, that he died 
(and I believe tranquilly), a few years after he had left 
England Death w'as indeed to him, m the words of that 
fine mystic, Blake the artist, a “ golden gate ” — the 'gate of 
liberation from the captivity of half a life , or, ns I once 
found the case beautifully expressed in a volume of poems a 
century old, and otherwise poor enough, foi they oilcrcd 
nothing worth recollecting beyond tjus single line, in speak- 
ing of the particular morning in which some young man had 
died — 

“ That morning brought him peaco and liberty ” 

Charles Lloyd never returned to Brathay after he had 
once been removed from it , and the removal of his family 
soon followed ilrs Lloyd, indeed, letumcd at intervals 
from France to England, upon busmess connected with the 
interests of her family , and, durmg one of those fugitive 
viats, she come to the Lakes, where she selected Grasmere 
for her residence, so that I had opportunities of seeing her 
every day, for a space of several weeks Otlierwise, I never 
again saw any of the family, except one son, an interesting 
young man, who sought most meritoriously, by burstinfr 
asunder the heavy yoke of constitutional inactivity, to estiaet 
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a balm for his own besetting melancholy from a constant 
series' of exertions in which he had forced himself to engage 
for promoting education or religious knowledge* amongst his 
poorer neighboura But often and often, in years after all 
was gone, I have passed old Brathay, or have gone over pm- 
posdy after dark, about tlie tune v, hen, for many a year, I 
used to go over to spend tiie evening , and, seating myself 
on a stone, by the side of the mountain river Brathay, have 
staid for horns listening to the same sound to which so often 
Charles Lloyd and I used to hearken, together with profound 
emotion, and awe — the sound of peahng anthems, as if 
streaming from the open portals of some ilhmitable cathedral , 
for such a sound does actually arise, in many states of the 
weather, fiom the pecuhar action of the nver Brathay upon 
its rocky bed , and many times I have heard it, oi a quiet 
night, when no stranger could have been persuaded to believe 
it othei than the sound of choral chanting — distant, solemn, 
saintly. Its meamng and expression were, in those earlier 
years, uncertain and general , not moie pointed oi determined 
in tho direction which it impiessed upon one’s feehngs than 
the light of settmg suns and sweeping, m fact, the whole 
harp of pensive sensihihties, rather than strikmg the cliord of 
any one specific sentiment But since the rum or dispersion 
of tliat household, after the smoke had ceased to ascend from 
their hearth, or the garden walks to re-echo their voices, 
oftentimes, when lying by the nver side, I have listened to 
the same aerial saintly sound, whilst looking hack to that 
night, long hidden in the frost of receding years, when 
Charles and Sopliia Lloyd, now lying in foreign graves, first 
dawned upon me, coming suddenly out of rain and daikness , 
then — young, rich, happy, full of hope, belted with young 
children (of ivhom also most are long dead), and standing 
apparently on the veige of a labjrinth of golden hours 
Musuig on that night in November, 1807, and then upon 
the wreck that had been -wrought by a space of fifteen years, 

I would say to myself sometimes, and seem to hear it in the 
songs of this watery cathedral — ^Put not youi trust lu any 
fabric of happiness that has its root m man or the children 
of men Sometimes even I was tempted to discover in 
the same music a sound such as this — Love nothing, love 
von. n 2 jj 
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nobody, for thereby comes a killing curse in the rear. But 
sometimes also, very early on a summer morning, when the 
dawn was barely begmnmg to break, all tlungs looked in 
sleep, and only some uneasy murmur or cock-crow, at a faint 
distance, givmg a hmt of resurrection for earth and her’ 
generations, I have heard in that same chanting of the little 
mountain nver a more solemn if a less agitated admonition 
— a requiem over departed happiness, and a protestation 
agoinat the thought that so many excellent creatines, but a 
little lower than the angels, whom I have seen only to love 
m this life — so many of the good, the brave, the beautiful, 
the wise — can have appealed for no higher purpose or pros- 
pect than simply to pomt a moral, to cause a little joy and 
many tears, a fen perishing moons of happiness and years of, 
vain regret ' No ' that the destiny of man is moie in coire- 
spondenee with the grandeur of his endowments, and that 
our own myatenous tendencies are ivntten hieroglyphically 
in the vicissitudes of day and mght, of ivinter and summer, 
aud throughout the great alphabet of Nature ' But on that 
theme — ^beware, reader • Listen to no intellectual argument 
One aigument there is, one only there is, of philosophic 
value an argument drawn from the raoral nature of mar t 
an argument of Immanuel Kant’s. The rest are dust and 
ashes 



OHAPTER IX 

' SOCrCTT OP inp I^VKES miss SMaABETH SinTir, the 

SIMPSONS, AND THE K PAMII.yl 

Passino omvarda from Bratliay, a nde of about forty minutes 
carries you to tlio summit of a wild heathy tract, along wluch, 
even at noonday, few Sounds are heard that indicate the 
presence of man, except now and then a woodman’s a\e in 
'Some of the many coppice-woods scattered about that neigh- 
bourhood In Horthein England there are no sheep-bells, 
which la an unfortunate defect, as regards the full impression 
of. wild solitudes, whether amongst undulating heaths or 
towering rocks at any rate, it is so felt by those who, like 
mysell, have been trained to its soothing effects upon the 
hills of Somersetshire — the Cheddar, the Mendip, or tlie 
Quantock — or any other of those bieezy downs which once 
constituted such delightful local distmctions for four or d\e 
counties m that south-west angle of England. At all hours 
of day or night, this sUveiy tmkle was delightful , but, after 
sunset, m the solemn hour of gatheimg twilight, heard (as it 
ahvays was) interimtfangly, and at great vaiieties of distance, 
it formed ^e most impressive incident for the ear, and the 
most in harmony with the other circoaistahces of the scenery, 
that, peihaps, anywhere exists — not excepting even the 
natural sounds, the swellmg and dying intonations of insects 
wheeling m their vesper flights. Silence and desolation are 
nei'er Mt so profoimdly as when they are interrupted by 
solemn sounds, recurring by unceitain intervals, and from 

^ Fiom Jitti’s Magasine for June 1840. 
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distant places But m these 'Westmoreland heaths, and 
nnmhahited ranges of hilly ground, too often nothing- is 
heard except occasionally the mid cry of a bird— 'the 
plover, the smpe, or perhaps the raven’s croak The geneiol 
impression is, therefore, cheerless, and the more arc you' 
lejoiced -when, looking down &om some one of the eminences 
which you have been gradually, ascending, you descry, at a- 
great depth below, ^ the lovely lake of Coniston The head 
of this lake is the part chiefly interesting, both from tlie 
sublime character of the mountain harrieis, and from the 
intricacy of the little valleys at their base. 

On a little verdant knoU, near the north-eastern margin 
of the lake, stands a small villa, called Tent Lodge, built by 
jColonel Smith, and for many years occupied by his family^ 
That daughter of Colonel Smith who drew the public atten- 
tion so powerfully upon herself by the splendour ot her 
attamments had died some months before I come into the 
oountiy® But yet, as I was subsequently acquainted with 
her family through the Lloyds (who were mthin an easy 
drive of Tent Lodge), and as, moreover, mth regard to Miss 
Elizabeth Smith herself, I came to know more than the world 
knew — drawing my knowledge from many of her friends, 
but especially from Mrs Hannah More, who had been mti- 
mately connected mth her for these reasons, I shn.11 rehearse 
the leading points of her story , and the rather because her 
family, who were equally interested in that story, long 
continued to form part of the Lake society. 

^ The approach from Amblesida or HawLshead, though fine, "is far 
less so than from Grasmere, through the vale of Tilberthwaite, to 
which, for a coujp de tlUdtre, I recollect nothing equal Taking the 
left hand road, so os to make for Monk Coniston, and not for Church 
Coniston, you ascend a pretty steep hill, from which, at a certain 
pomfc of the little gorge or hawse (a e hals, neck or throat, viz tho dip 
m any hill through which tho road is led), the whole lake of six miles 
in length, and tho beautiful foregrounds, all rush upon the eye with 
the effect of a pantomimic surprise — not by a graduated revelation, hut 
hy aiv instantaneous flash 

^ Smith (1776 1806), authoress of a translation of 

a Life of Elopstock from the German, and also of a translation of tho 
Book of Job from the Hebrew, and a Hebrew, Arabic, and Persic 
\ocabulaiy*, all published after her death Two volumes of her 
rragments in Prose and Verie were published at Bath in 1809, with 
a memoir of her hy H M Bowdler — M 
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On nxy fiist becoming acq^uamted vnth Miss Smith’s pre- 
tensions, it IS very true that I regarded them with but little 
concern; for notlnng evei interests me less than great philo- 
logical attainments, or at least that mode of philological 
leammg which consists in masteiy over lauguages But one 
reason for this indifference is, that the apparent splendour la 
too often a false one. They who know a vast numbei of 
languages rarely know any one w’lth accuracy , and, the more 
they gam m one way, the moie they lose in another. With 
Miss Smith, however, I gradually came to know that this 
was not the c-ase ; or, at any rate, but paitially the case , for, 
of some languages "which she possessed, and those the least 
accessible, it appeared, finally, that she had even a critical 
knowledge It created also a secondary interest in these 
difficult accomphsliments of hers, to find that they were so 
very extensive. Secondly, That they weie pretty nearly all 
of self-acquisition Thirdly, That they weie borne so meekly, 
and with unafiected absence of all ostentation. As to the 
first point, it appears (from Mrs E. Bowdler’s Letter to Dr 
Mummsen, the fnend of Klopstook) i that slie made hei'self 
mistress of the Biench, the Italian, the Spanish, the Latin, 
the German, the Greek, and the Hebrew languagea She 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of the Syriac, the Arabic, 
and the Persic She was a good geometnoian and algebraist. 
She was a very expert musician. She diew from nature, 
and had an accurate knowledge of perspective Finally, she 
manifested an early talent for poetry , hut, from jiure modesty, 
destroyed most of what she had written, as soon as her 
acquaintance wuth the Hebrew models had elevated the 
standard of true poetry in her mind, so as to disgust her 
inth what she now viewed as the tameness and inefficiency 
of her own performauces As to the second point — tLat for 
these attainments she was indebted, almost exclusively, to 
her oim enei^, — ^this is placed beyond all doubt by the fact 
that the only governess she evei had (a yoimg lady not much 
beyond her oivn, age) did not herself possess, and therefore 
could not have communicated, any knowledge of languages, 
beyond a little French and Italian. Finally, as to the 
modesty with wluch she wore her distinction^ ihal is suffi- 
^ Seo previous footnote, p 101 — M. 
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ciently established by every page of her punted works, arid 
her letters. Gieater diffidence, as respected herself, or less 
willingness to obtrude her knowledge upon strangers^ or even 
upon those conespondents who would have wished her to 
make a httle more display, cannot be imaginecL And yet I 
repeat that her knowledge was as sound and as profound as 
it was extensive. For, taking only one instance of this, her 
Translation of J ob has been pronounced, by Biblical ciitics j 
of the first rank, a work of real and intrinsic value, without 
any reference to the disadvantages of the translator, or with- 
out needing any allowances whatever In' particular, Dr 
Magee, the cdebrated writer on the Atonement, and subse-'^, 
quently a digmtary of the Irish Church— certainly one^of' 
the best quahfied judges at that time — describes it as “ con- 
veying more of tlie chai-acter and meaning of the Hebrew, 
with fewer departures from the idiom of the English, than 
any other translation whatever that we possess ” So much 
for tlie scholarship, whilst he rightly notices, in proof of, 
the translator’s taste and discretion, that « from the received 
version she vey seldom unnecessaiily deviates” thus refusuig- 

generally speaking, so exceUent and 
time-haUowed for any dazzling effects of novelty, and' 
practising this forbearance as much as possible, notwithstand- 

thf attraction upon which 

the new translation must rest ^ 

tive^a-ir^r?® f modesty, however, is not more instruc- ' 
tive than that of her contmiied struggle with difficulties m 

Imowlofe „d ma. mMo. tunes m 
Otaston fcthtade I taeg, *etcU lier stoiv 

entered her Sh IVJ i, J"st 

order to be I w removed mto SuffoUc, in 

to the^conscientioiiR ’eolation, who looked ivith anxiety 
mor hiB Smith'in superintend- ’ 


mg his comforts ;;rmte;i7 eupermtend- 

m«.i. „ 1 utereais ihis occupation absorbed so 


much ofxliPr ■tnis occupation absorbed so 

atd of a to obtairi the 

opportuWtv lust daughter. 

concurrentl^vvJth aLSe? attaining this obje'ct, 

tliat of offe4g\^ mterestmg to herself, viz. 

S asylum to a young lady who had recently 
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been thrown adrift uxion the world by the misfortunes of 
her parents,' They had very suddenly falien from a station 
of distmguished prosperity , and tlie young My herself, then 
barely sixteen, was treading that path of sevein advei'siiy 
upon which, by a most singular paiallehsm of ill fortune, her 
young pupil was destined to follow her ste 2 )s at eiaclly the 
same age. Being so prematurely called to the office of 
governess, this young lady was expected rather to act as an 
elder companion, aud as a lightener of the fatigues attached 
, to their common studies, than exactly as their directress 
And, at all events, fi:om her, who was the only even nominal 
governess that ilisa Smith ever had, it is certain that she 
could have learned httle or nothing This anangement 
subsisted between tivo and tluee years, when the death of 
their blind Htrsman allowed Mr Smith's family to leave 
Suffolk, and resume their old domicile of BumlialL But 
from this, by a sudden gleam of tmacbeious piosponty, tliey 
weie summoned, in the following year (June, 1785) to the 
splendid inheritance of Piercefield — a show-place upon the 
nver Wye, and, next after Tintein Abbey and the n%er 
itself, on object of attraction to all who then visited the Wye 
A residence on the Wye, besides its own natural atlwc- 
tiou, has this collateial advantage, that it bungs Bath (not to 
mention Clifton and the Hot Wells) within a visiting distance 
for people who haiipen to have carnages , and B.ith, it is 
liardly necessary to say, besides its stationary body of polishetl 
and xnteUeotmd residents, has also a tloatnig casual population 
of eminent or interesting persons, gathered into tlm fwcu» 
from every quarter of the empire. Amongbt the htci.u?> 
connexions which tho Piercefield family had formed m Bath 
W£» one -with Mrs.Bowdler and hci daughter — two Lubes not 
distinguished by any very po\¥eifal Lileiits, but sufficiently 
tinctured* with litei-aturo aud tho lov^e of liitratuio to be 
liberal in their opinions. And, fortunately (as it turned out 
for Miss Smith), they weic eminently leligwus but not in 
a bigoted way , for they were eonciJiating and winning lu 
the outward eNpiession of their religious thanu tei j vapibk 
of exxdainmg their onn crcul with intelhgeiit cojuistcnv} ; 
ttud, finally, were the women to recomin..i«I any titv-J hr 
the sanctity and the bemgnnj of their own ints iLi’s 
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strong religious bias of the two Bath ladies operated in 
Smith’s favour by a triple service Firat of all, it was tliis 
depth of religious fceliiig, and, consequently, of interest in 
the Scriptures, which had oiiginally moved the elder Mrs , 
Bowdler to study the Hebrew aud the Qreelc, as tlie tavo 
languages m which they had been originally delivered. And 
this example it was of female tnumph over their difliculties, ^ 
together with the proof thus given that such attainments 
were entirely reconcilable with feinimiie gentleness, ivliich 
first suggested to Miss Smith the pi eject of her philological 
studies, and, doubtless, these studies, by the constant and 
agreeable occupation ivhich they aftordod, overspread the 
whole field of her life ivith pleasuiable activity. “Fiom' the 
above-mentioned visit,” says her mother, writing to' Di 
Eandolph,! and refen ing to the visit which these Bath ladies 
had made to Pieicefield — “fiom the above-mentioned visit I 
date the turn of study w'hich Elizabeth ever after pursued, 
and which I fiimly believe the amiable conduct of our guests 
first led her to delight in” Secondly, to the itbgious 
sympathies which connected these tivo ladies with Miss 
Smith was owing the fervour of that friendship which after- 
wards, in their adversity, the Piercefield family found more 
strenuously exerted in their behalf by the Bowdlers than by 
all the rest of their connexions i^d, finally, it was this 
piety and lehgious resignation, with which she had been 
herself inoculated by her Bath fnends, that, throughout the 
calanutous era of her life, enabled Miss Ehzaheth Smith to 
mamtam her oivn cheerfulness unbroken, and greatly to 
support the faihng fortitude of her mothei 

This visit of her Bath friends to Piercefield — so memor- 
able an event for the whole subsequent life of Miss Smith — 
occurred m the summer of It 89 , consequently, when she 
was just twdve aud a half years old. And the impressions 
then made upon her childish, but unusually thoughtful, mmd, 
were kept up by continual communications, personal or 
written, through the years immediately succeeding 'Just 
and a half years after, in the very month when Miss 
Smith accomplished her fifteenth year, upon occasion of going 

of ^ ® * editor of Mias Smith’s Trauslatioi 
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tlii’ougli the rite of Coafiwaation, according to the discipline 
of the English Church, she received a letter of rehgious 
conasol — ^grave, affectaonate, but yet humble — from the elder 
Mrs. Bowdler, ivluch might almost have been, thought to 
have proceeded from a miter who had looked behind the 
curtain of fate, and had seen the forge at whose fires the 
shafts of Heaven were even now being foiged. 

Just twelve months &om the date of this letter, in the 
"Very month when Miss Elizabeth Smith completed her six- 
teenth year, the storm descended upon the house of Pierce- 
field. The whole estate, a splendid one, was swept away by 
the fiulure (as I have heard) of one banking-house , nor were 
there recovered, until soma yearn after, any slender fragments 
of that estate. Piercefield was, of course, sold , but that was 
not the heaviest of her gnevances to Miss Smith. She was 
now far advanced upon her studious career , for it should be 
-mentioned, as a lesson to other yoimg ladies of what may be 
aceomplisbed by unassisted labour, that, between tbe ages 
of thirteen and twenty-one, all her principal acquisitions 
were made. No tieasure, therefore, could, in her eyes, be of 
such priceless value as the Piercefield library j but this also 
followed the general wreck . not a volume, not a pamphlet, 
ivas reserved ; for the family were proud in their integnfy’, 
and, would receive no favours &om the creditors Under 
this scorclnng test, applied to the fidelity of friends, many, 
whom Mrs Smith mentions in one of her letters under the 
name of “summer fiieuds,” fled from them by crowds 
dinners, balls, soirdes — oredii influence suppoit — ^these things 
were no longer to be had from Piercefidd But more annoy- 
ing even than the fickle levity of such open deserters, was 
the and doubtful countenance, as I have heard Mrs 

Simtli say, which was still offered to them by some who did 
not rebsb, for their own saZvcs, bemg classed with those who 
had paid then homage only to the fine house and fine equi- 
pages of Piercefield. These persons contmued, therefore, to 
send invitations to the family, but so frigidly that every 
expression manifested but too foieibly how disagreeable was 
the duty with which they were complying, and liow much 
moie they submitted to it for them own reputation’s sake 
. than for any kindness they felt to their old friends. Mi«. 
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Smith was herself a very haughty woman, and it maddened 
her to he the object of condescensions bo insolent and so 
reluctant. 

Meantime, her daughter, young as she was, became the 
moial suppoit of her whole family, and the fountain fcom 
which they all drew consolation and fortitude She was 
confirmed in her religious tendencies by two cucunislances of 
her recent experience . one was that she, the sole person of 
her family who courted rehgious consolations, was also the 
sole person who had been able to maintain cheerfulness and 
uniform spirits the other was that, although it could not be 
truly said of all tbeir worldly friends that they had forsaken 
them, yet of them religious finends it could be said, that not one 
had done so , and at lost, when for some tune they had been, 
so far reduced as not to have a roof over then heads, by one 
of these religious fnends it was that they were furnished with 
every luxury as well as comfoit of life, and in a spint of 
such aisteily kmdneas as made the obligation not painful to 
the proudest amongst them 

It was m 1792 that tbe Piercefield family had been 
ruined , and in 1794, out of tbe wrecks which had been 
gathered together, Mr Smith (the father of the family) bought 
a commission in the army For some time the family con- 
tinued to live in London, Bath, and other ports of England, 
hut, at length, Mr Smith’s regiment was ordered to the west 
of Ireland , and the ladies of his family resolved to accom- 
pany him to head-quarteis. In passing through "Wales (May, 
1790) they paid a visit to those sentimental anchorites of the 
last generation whom so many of us must stiU remember — 
Miss Ponsonhy and Lady Eleanor Butler (a Bister of Lord 
Ormond), whose hermitage stood near to Llangollen, and, 
therefore, close to the usual Irish route, hy way of Holyhead 
On landmg in Ireland, they proceeded to a seat of Lord 
Kingston — a kmd-hearted, hospitable Irishman, who was on 
the old P'ercefield list of friends, and had never wavered in 
his attaohmgnt. Here they stayed three weeks. Mis^ Smith 
renewed, on this occasion, her friendship with Lady Isabella 
King, the daugiiter of Lord Kingston , and a litide incident 
rennected \nth this visit gave Iter an opportunity afterwards 
8 owing her delicate sense of the sacred character which 
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attaches to gifts of friendship, and showing it by an ingeniona 
device that may be worth the notice of other young ladies m 
the same case Lady Isabella had given to Miss Smith a 
beautiful horse, called Brunette In process of time, when 
they had ceased to be in the neighbourhood of any regimental 
stables, it became matter of necessity that Biamette should 
' be parted witli To have given the animal away, had that 
hoeii btheiwise possible, might only have been delaying the 
sale for a short time After some demur, therefore, Miss 
Smith adopted this plan she sold Brunette, but apphed the 
whole of the price, -1 20 guineas, to the purchase of a splendid 
hai’p The haip was chnstened Burnette, and was religiously 
preserved to the end of her life Mow, Brunette, after all, 
must have died m a few jearsj hut, by tran^ting her 
friend^s gift into another form, she not only connected the 
linage of her distant friend, and her sense of that friend’s 
kindness, with a pleasure and a useful purpose of her own, 
but she conferred on that gift a perpetuity of eiostence 
At length came the day when the Smiths were to qmt 
Kingston Lodge for the qiuutexs of the regiment And now 
came the first rude teal of Mis Smith’s foititude, as con- 
nected with xiomts of mere decent comfort Hitheito, 
"floating amongst tlie luvunous habitations of opulent friends, 
she might have felt many pnvations as regarded splendour 
and direct personal power, but never as regarded the 
primary dements of comfort, warmth, deanbness, con- 
venient arrangements But on this journey, which nas 
performed by aU the party on horseback, it lamed inces- 
santly. They reached then quarters dienched with wet, 

^ weary, hungry, forlorn The quartermaster had neglected 
to give any directions for their suitable accommodatiou — ^uo 
preparations whatever had been made for receiving them , 
'and, from the luxuries of Lord Kingston's mansion, which 
hahife had made bo famibar to them all, the ladies found 
themsdves suddenly transteried to a miserable Irish cabin 
— dirty, narco w, nearly quite unfurnished, and thoionghly 
disconsolate. Mrs Snu&’a proud spirit fairly gave way, 
and she burst out mto a fit of weepmg Upon this, her 
daughter Elizaheth (and Mm Smith herself it was that told 
the anecdote, and often she told it, or .told others of the 
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same oliaractoi, at Llojd’b;, lu a goutlu, sootlung tone, 
to suggest the many blessings which lay before Uiem lu wc, 
aud some even for this evening 

« Blessings, child 1”— hei mother impatiently mturraidcd 
her “ What sort ot blessings ? Irish bUssingii ’—comity 
of Sligo blessings, I fancy. Or, perhaps, you c.ill tins a’ 
blessing ? " holding up a miserable fragment of an iron rod, 
wluch had been left by way of poker, or rarher as a anl>' 
stitute for the whole aasortment of fire-irous. The daughter 
laughed , hut she dunged her wet dress expediUoiidj , 
assumed an apron, and so \arioU3 were her actomplish- 
ments that, in no long time, she had gathered together a 
very comfortable dinner for her parents, and, amongst other 
tilings, a ciurant tart, wluch she had hcri.elf m^c, in a 
tenement absolutely unfiumshed of cicry kitchen utensiL 
In the autumn of this year (179 Q), they returned to 
England , and, after \anous migrations through the next 
four years, amongst wluch was another and longer visit to 
Ireland in 1800, they took up their abode in Uio bciiues- 
tered vale of Patterdale Here they had a cottage npon the 
hanks of HUeswater , the most gorgeous of the Enghsh lakes, 
from the rich and ancient woods which possess a great part 
of its western side , the sablimest, os respects its mountain 
accompaniments, except only, perhaps, Wastdale, and, I 
believe, the largest , for, though only nine miles in length, 
and, therefore, shortei by about tivo miles than TVinderniere, 
it averages a greater breadth Here, at this time, wus living 
Hr Chukson — that son of thunder, that Titan, who vraa 
in fact the one great Atlas that bore up the Slave-Trade 
Abolition cause — now resting Aom his nughty labours and 
nerve-shattermg penis So much had hts nerves been 
shattered hy all that he had gone through in toil, m suffer- 
^ mg, and m anxiety, that, for many years, I have heard ij 
said, he found himself unable to walk up stairs withoul 
tremulous motions of his limbs He was, peihaps, too iron j 
man, too much like the Talus of Spenser’s “ Eaerie Queene,” ■ 
to appreciate so gentle a creatme as Hiss EUzaheth Smith 
A more omtable £nend, and one who thoroughly comprehendec 
her, and expressed his admiration for her m verse, wai 
^ The “ mighty iron man " of that romance. — H. 
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Thomas Willanson of I’^aiiwath, a Quaker, a man of taste, 
and of delicate senabihty. He wrote verses occasionally • 
and, though feebly enough as respected poetic power, there 
ivere often such deheate touches of fe^ng, such gleams 
of real tenderness, m some redeeming part of each poem, 
that even 'Wordswoith admired and read them aloud with 
pleasure Indeed 'Wordswoith has addressed to him one 
copy of verses, or rather to his spade, which nas prmted xn 
the collection of 1807, and which Lord Jeflrey, after quoting 
one line, dismissed as too dull for lepetition ^ 

During this residence upon Ulleswater (winter of 1800) 
it was that a very remarkable incident befell Miss Smith. 
1 have heard it often mentioned, and sometimes with a 
slight vaiiety of curcumstanccs j but I here repeat it from an 
account drawn up by Miss Smith herself, who was most 
literally exact and faithful to the truth m all reports of her 
own personal experience There iSy on the western side of 
TJlleswater, a fine cataract (or, in the language of the country, 
a force)) known by the name of Airey Force ; and it is of 
importance enough, especially in rainy seasons, to attract 
numerous visitors from among “the Lakers” Thither, with 
some purpose of sketching, not the whole scene, but some 
picturesque featuies of it, Miss Smith had gone, quite im- 
accompaiued. The road to it hes through Gobarrow Park , 
and it was usual, at that time, to take a gmde from the 
family of the Duke of Norfott’s keeper, who hved in 
Lyulph's Tower — a solitary himtmg lodge, built by his 
Grace for the purposes of an annual visit which he used to 
pay to his estates in that part of England She, however, 
tlntiViTig herself sufficiently familiar with the locahtics, had 
declined to encumber her motions with such an attendant , 
consequently she was alone For half an hour or mor^ she 
continued to ascend and, being a good “cragswoman,” 
from the expeiience she had won m Wales as well as in 
northern England, she had reached an altitude much beyond 
ivhat would generally be thought correspondmg to the tune 

It 13 entitled “To the Spade of a ITiend composed wlulo no 
were labouruig togctlier m lus pleasure ground ” ; and it begins— 

“ Spade I mtb which Wiltanson hath tilled his laiidi. ” 

It was written in 1804 — M, 
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The path bad vanished altogether, but she continued' to 
pick out one for herself amongst the stones, sometunea? 
recedmg from the /orce, sometimes approaching it, according" 
to the openings allowed by the scattered masses of rocli. 
Pressing foiward in this burned way, and never lookmg 
back, all at once she found herself in a little stony chamber,,, 
from which there was no egress possible m advance. 
She stopped and looked up There was a frightful silence 
in the air She felt a sudden palpitation at her heart, and a 
panic from she knew not what. Turning, however, hastily, 
she soon wound herself out of this aerial dungeon , hut by 
steps so lapid and agitated, that, at length, on looking 
round, she found herself standing at the brink of a chasm, 
frightful to look down Tliat way, it was clear enough, all 
retreat was impossible , but, on turning round, retreat 
seemed in every direction alike even more impossible. 
Doivn the chasm, at least, she might have leaped, though 
with little or no chance of escaping with We, hut on all 
other quarters it seemed to her eye that at no pnce could 
she effect an exit, since the rocks stood round her in a semi- 
circus, tdl lofty, all perpendicular, aU ghued with trickling 
water, or smooth as polished poiphyry Tet how, then, had 
slie reached the point 1 The same track, if she could hit 
that track, would surely secure her escape Round and 
round she walked , gazed with almost despairmg eyes ; her 
breath became tluoker and thicker , for path she could not 
trace by which it was possible for hei to have enteied 
Fmding herself grow more and more confused, and every 
instant nearer to sinkmg mto some famtmg fit or convulsion, 
she lesolved to sit doivn and turn her thoughts quietly mto 
some less exciting channel This she did , gradually le- 
covered some self-possession , and then suddenly a thought 
lose up to her, that she was in the hands of God, and that 
He would not forsake her But immediately came a second 
and reproving thought — that this confidence in God’s pro- 
tection plight have been justified had she been ascendmg the 
rocks upon any mission of duty ; but wbat nght could she 
bave to aV providential deliverance, who had been led 
thither in o^mt of levity and carelessness ? I am here 
giving her vie^of the case , for, as to myself, I fear greatly 
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that, if her steps were ciimg cues, it is but sekloni ludeccl 
tltufr noujf anim cun pretend to be tireadnig upon right paths 
Once ii^n she rose j and, supporting liersclf upon a little 
shetehlug.stool tJuit folded up into a stick, she looked 
upwardt!, m the hope that some shepheid might, bj chance, 
“bo wandeiiag in thoso aerial regions ; bat nothing could she 
SCO except tho tall birches growmg at the brink of the 
highest sumimts, and the clouds slowly sailing overhead 
Suddenly, however, as she swept the whole ciicuit of her 
staKon with her farmed eye, she saw clcaily, about two 
luindred yards beyond her oun position, a lady, in a uhite 
imisliu 'inorning robe, such as wore then umveisally u orn 
by young ladies until diuner-tmie Tho lady beckoned with 
a gcstuie and in a manner thot, in a moment, gave her con- 
fideiuje to advance — hoia she conld not guess , but, in some 
way that baflled aU power to retrace it, she found in- 
stantaneously the outlet which prenously had escaped her 
She continued to advance towards tho lady, uhom now, m 
the same moment, she found to be standing upon the other 
side of iho /oi«, and also to be her own sister How or 
why that young lady, whom she had left at home earnestly 
occupied with her own studies, should have followed and 
oveitaken her hUed her unth peiplevity. But this was no 
situation for putting questions ; for the guiding sister began 
to descend, and, by a few simple gestuies, just serving to 
indicate whan Miss Elizabeth was to approach and when to 
leave the brink of tlie toirent, she gradually led her down 
to a platfoun of lock, from which the further descent was 
safe and tonspxcuous Tlioie Miss Smith paused, m ordei to 
take breath fiom hei panic, as well as to exchange greetmgfs 
md questions with her sister But sister there was none. 
yi tiace of her had vanished , and, when, in two horns after, 
he reached her home, Miss Smith foond her sister in the 
ame situation and employment m which she had left her , 
and the whole family assured her that she had never stirred 
from the house. 

In 1801, 1 behove it was that the family lemoved from 
Patterdale to Coniston Certainly they u ere settled there 
m the spring of 1802 , for, in the May of that spxmg, Miss 
Elizabeth Hamilton — a luiter now veiy much forgotten, or 
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remembered only by her “Cottagers of Glenburme," but 
then a person of mark and authonty in the literary circles 
of Edinburgh!— paid a visit to the Lakes, and stayed there 
for many months, together with her married sister; Mrs: 
Blake , and bo^ ladies cultivated the friendship of the 
bmiths Miss Hamilton was captivated with the family, 
m particular, she speaks as of. persons 
S If ® paganism would have been worshipped' 

®^"Sanfly graceful do they 
S S ^ ^ their light boat 

‘>'ivs Elizabeth, separately, she, 

aamaation ihut T W Z^b S tl ST* ?’ ““ 

WfaJ tt» foundation of 

ocoonnt of t£ " 7’ to hen om. 

before she died « One verv i sliort tunc 

book, and talked abwt ^ » 

«»Hd£ on a stone Les^e tie Sit n“ ^ ^‘^d 

a potm I \^as rcmling, I did not engaged by 

«o«e down, and was 

u moment,! fdt stnicHi 

I returned hoL bu " ^ a ahaip 

lh« next <by being .dw vurv bS ^ "otbing of the pam. 
tb.' hfty.fii!.!, I thought I i^onUl 
Imrd to ptodura iKispiration jn tlio 
remove tlmpdn; bnl u dirnoL" w «^«bt 

caaiioi. aa^.i. ...7 . - “oU if^onx tluit time,aLd 
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I he south, on viflits to vorioua fritmtls. Iler health went 
through various tiuctuations until -ifay of the folloiving year, 
when eho wjis ativTu^ea to tiy Matlock, ileie, after spenamg 
Uireo we»’ks, sho grew \\ oise j iu»d, as there was no place 
which she Ukwd so well as tho Lakts, it was icsolveil to turn 
homowarth. About iho heginiung of June, she and her 
mother tetumed uluuo to Collision • one of her sisters was 
now mairied ; her tliree brother*, were m tho army or navy j 
and her f,itlu.r almost constantly with his leginicnt Through 
ih« next two mouths she tided quietly away, silting always 
in a that li.td been pitched upon the lawn, and w'hicli 
I'cmauicd o}>en conlmually to reieu o the ianning of the in» 
tenuiLtmg .urs upon tho hike, os w'cU aa to admit the bold 
mountain scenery to the noith. She lived nearly through 
tlie first week of August dying on tho morning of August 
7 ; and the circiunslances of her last night aic thus recorded 
by her mother . — “At iimu she went to bed, I resolved to 
quit her no more, and went to prepare for the night Tiupm 
[iligb Smith’s nmul] came to say that Elinibeth entreated I 
would not stay m her room. I rephed — ‘On that one 
subject I am resohed, no power on eai’tb shall keep me 
from her j so, go to bed yoursell' Accoidingly, I returned 
to her room ; and, at ten, gave her the usual dose of 
laudanum. After a little time, she fell into a doze, and, I 
thought, slept till one She was uneasy and restless, but 
never complained , and, on my wiping tho cold siveat off her 
face, and bathing it with camphorated vunegar, which I did 
very often in the course of the night, she tlunked me, 
smiled, and said — ‘That is tlie greatest comfort I Lave* 
She slept again for a short time , and, at half past four, 
asked for some chicken broth, which she took perfectly well 
On being told tlie hour, she said, ‘JTow loiiff this night ts i’ - 
She continued veiy uneasy, and, m half an hour after, 
on my inquirmg if I could move the pillow, or do anyfhmg 
to relieve her, she lephed, ‘Theie ijs nothing for it but 
qmet* At six, she said, ‘I must get up and have some 
mint tea’ I then cidled for Turpin, and felt my angel's 

^ And, in allusion to this circumstance, tho house afterwards raised 
on a neighbouring spotv at tins time suggested by Miss Smith, received 
thaiuuno of Tent Lodge. 

ron IT 2 b 
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jjulse it waa lluttenHg , and by that t kuaw I shouid Booa , 
lose bar. Bbc took the tea wtlL Tiuina bfcgun to l>ut o« 
her clothes, and -was proccciling to dress her, when she hud , 
her head npon the faithful creatiiro's shoahlcr, hc&uno con- 
vulsed in the face, spoke not, looked not, and lu ten nuuutes 
e\pired ” 

She was buned in Htvivkshead tluirchjatxl, where ft sxuall'^ 
tablet of ivliite niaiblo is lahcd to bur rauuioiy, oir which 
' tlieie 13 the suuitiest iccord th.it, for a ptiaon -o tiaim-wtly 
accomplished, I Imve ever wet vrith iVftt-r niuiliomug her 
birth and age (twenty-nme), it closes thus * — “She poJ5t*rt.d 
great talents, exaUed viitiiea, and huinhlc piety ” A-uything 
so unsatisfactory or so commonplace I have raidj luiowm 
As much, or more, is often said of the most msipul people ; 
whereas Miss Smith was really a moat extraoiHiiiuiry porbon, 

I have conversed with Sirs Hannah Sloro often ahout her ; 
and I never faded to diaw forth some fi.. 3 h anecdote dlustiat- 
ing the vast extent of her knowledge, the simplicity of her 
cliaiacter, the gentleness of hex manners, and her unaffected ■ 
hvundity She passed, it is true, almost inaudibly through 
life , and the stir which was made aftex her death soon sub- 
sided But the reason was that she wrote but little I ^ 
Had it been possible for the world to measui'c her by her 
powers, lathei than her performances, she would luve been 
placed, perhaps, in the estimate of iiosterity, at the head of 
learned women , whilst her sweet and feminine character 
would have rescued her from all shadow and suspicion of 
that xepioach which too often settles upon tho leaineil 
character when supported by female aspirants 


Tlie famdy of Tent Lodge continued to reside at Comstou 
for many years, and tliey were coruiected with.' the Lake 
hterary clan chiefly through the Lloyds and these who 
v^ited the Lloyds , foi it la another and stuking pixiof of 
the dight hold which 'Wordsworth, &c , had upon the public 
esteem in. those days, that even Miss Smith, with all her 
excessive diffidence m judgmg of hooks and authors, never 
seems, ^ any one of hex letters, to have felt the least m- 
I™ Coleridge , nor did Miss Hamil- 

> ft her espnt dc corps and acq^mred interest in 
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everytlimg at all bearing upon liteiature, ever mention them 
in those of her letters which belong to the period of her 
IfOke visit in 1802 ; nor, for the six or seven months which 
she passed in that country, and within a short morning nde 
of Grasmere, did she ever think it worth her while to seek 
an introduction to any one of the resident authors. 

Yet this could not be altogether &om ignorance that such 
people existed, for Thomas Wilkinson, the intimate and 
admiring fiiend of hliss Smith, was also ihe friend of Words- 
worth , and, for some reason that I never could iatliom, he 
was a sort of pet with Wordsworth . Professor Wilson and 
myself were nevei honoured mth one line, one allusion from 
' his pen; but many a person of particular feebleness has 
received that honour Amongst these I may rank Thomas 
Wilkinson. Not that I wish to speak, contemptuously of 
him , he was a Qualcer, of elegant habits, rustic simphcity, 
and with tastes, as Wordsworth affirms, “too pure to be 
refined,” l His cottage was seated not far from the great 
castle of the Lowthers; and, either from mere whim — as 
sometimes such whims do possess great ladies — whims, I 
mean^ for drawing about them odd-looking, old-world people, 
as piquant contrasts to the fine gentlemen of their own 
society — or because they did really feel a homely dignity m 
the -plain-speaking “Pnend,” and liked, for a frohc, to be 
(kou*d and thedd — on some motive or other, at any rate, they 
introduced themselves to Mr. Wilkinson’s cottage , and I 
beheve that the connexion was afterwaids improved by the 
use they found for his seridces in foiming walks thiough tlie 
woods of Lowther, and leadmg them in such a circuit as to take 
advantage of all the most picturesque stations. As a poet, I 
presume that Mr Willanson could hardly have recommended 
himself to the notice of ladies who would naturally h.^'i e 
modelled their tastes upon the favourites of the age A 
poet, however, in a gentle, unassuming way, he was, and 

1 Addressing Wilkinson's spade m flic poem mentioned at p 4ID 
anici Wor«isv»orfli saj s — 

“ Rare master has it been tby lot to know ; 

Long bast flion served a man to reason uae ; 

WIvose life combines the b(.st of lugb and low, 

Tiia labouring many and the resting few ” — M 
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lie tliercfore, is to be added to the corps lUlcraire of U» 
Lakes, and Yonvratli to be put «lown as the advanced^ peat 
of that corps to the north. 

i < 

Two families tlicie atill icmnm wlm-h I ma tempted to 
gather into my group ot Lake gocietj — iiotiviUisUnduig it is 
true that the two nioat interesting nw uibew of the first hail 
died a little hefoia the period at which my idietch com- 
mences , and the second, though hignli inkliectiml lu the . 
peison. of that paitimlar membi-r i.hom I have chiefly to 
commemorate, was not, properly speaking, literary, ‘‘wd, ^ 
moreover, belongs to a later peiiod of mj owiiWestmoie- 
land experience — being, at the time of my bcttleiuont m 
Grasmere, a girl at a Ijoudmg-echool. 'Iho Gist was the 
family of the Sympsons, whom, ilr Wordsworth hiW spoken, 
of, with deep inlciest, more tlian once The eldest son, a 
clergyman, and, like Wordswoithjan alumnus of Hawkehead 
school, wrote, amongst other poems, “ The Vision of Alfred,** 
Of these poems Wordsworth sajs that they “are little 
known , hut they contain passages of splendid description , 
and the versification of his ‘ Vmon’ m linrmoniuus and 
animated ” This is much for Wordsworth to say , and lie 
does lum even the honour of quoting the following lUufetra- 
tive simile from his desciiption of the sylphs in motion 
(which sylphs constitute the machinery of hia poem) , and, 
probably, the reader will be of opinion that tins passage 
justifies the praise of Wordsworth. It is founded, as he inll 
see, on the splendid scenery of the heavens in Polar latitudes, 
as seen hy reflection in polished ice at midnight. 

“ Less virj mg hues beueath the Polo adorn 
Tho streamy glories of the Boreal mom. 

That, ivavmg to and fro, their tailmnco shed 
On BoUimVs gulf, uith glassy leo o'erspread , 

"Wliero the lone natne, as ho homeward glides 
On polished sandals o’er Uio impiisoued tides, ■ 

Sees, at a glance, above him and below, 

^Yo rival heavens with equal splendour glow 
Stais,y moons, and meteors ray oppose to ray , 

And sQkmn midnight pours tho hin™ of day ” 

“ He was a mm,” says Wordsworth, in conclusion, of 
ar ent feeling , ana\his faculties of mind, particularly his 
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memory, were extiaordmary.” Buef notices of his life 
ought to find a place in the history of Westmoreland. 

But it was the father of this Joseph Sympson who ga\e 
Its chief interest to the family. Him Wordsworth has 
described, at the same time sketching his history, with a 
fulness and a circumstantiality beyond what he has conceded 
to any other of the leal personages in “ The Excursion ” 
“A priest he was by function", but a priest of that class 
which IS now annually growing nearer to extinction among 
us, not being supported by any sympathies m this age. 

“His course, 

Prom his youth up, and high as manhood’s noon, 

Had been nregiHvc — might say iwld , 

By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 
Too little checked. An active, ardeut nuud , 

A fancy pregnant with resource and scheme 
To cheat the sadness of a rainy day , 

Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games ; 

A'ganerous spirit, and a body strong 
To cope with stoutest champions of the bonl , 

Had e.'imed for him sure wdcome, and the rights 
Of a priz’d visitant, m the jolly hall 
Of country squire , or at the statelier board 
Of dulse or earl, from scenes of coui-tly pomp 
Withdraivn, to while away the snmmer hours 
In condescension amongst inirol guests 
With these high comrades he had revelled long, 

By hopes of conung patronage beguiled. 

Till the heart sickened *’ 

Slowly, however, and indigmintly lua eyes opened folly to 
the windy treachery of all the promises hdd out to him , 
and, at length, for mere bread, he accepted, from an “ un- 
thought-of patron," a most “seduded chapeliy ” in Oumba- 
liind. This was “the httle, lowly house of prayer" of 
Wytbburn, elsewhere celebrated by Wordswoith , and, for its 
own sake^ luterestmg to all travellers, both for its deep 
privacy, and for the excessive himiihty of its external 
pretensions, whether as to size or ornament Were it not for 
its tivin suiter at Buttermere, it would be tlie very smallest 
place of 'ivorsbip m all England , and it loolcs even smaller 
than it IS, from its position , for it stands at the base of the 
mighty Helvellyn, close to the high-road hehveen Ambleside 
and Keswick, and within speaking distance of the upper lake 
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— (for 'Wythbum Water, though usually passed by the traveller 
under the impression of absolute umty in its watera, owing 
to the interposition of a rocky screen, is, in fact, composed 
of two separate lakes) To this miniature and most secluded 
congregation of shepherds did the once da^szling parsoh 
ofiS.ciate as pastor , and it seems to amplify the impression ' 
already given of his versatility, that he became a diligent^and 
most fatherly, though not peculiaily devout, teacher and friend; 
The temper, however, of the northern Dalesmen, is not con- 
stitutionally turned to religion , consequently that part of his- 
defects did him no special injury, when compensated (as, in . 
the judgment of these Dalesmen, it was compensated) by ready 
and active kindness, chanly the most diffusive, and patnarchal 
hospitehty The living, as I have said, was in Wythburn , 
but there was no parsonage, and no house in this poor dale 
which was disposable for that purpose So hSi Sympson 
crossed the marches of the sister counties, which to him were 
about eqmdistant from his chapel and his house, into Gras- 
mere, on the Westmoreland side There he occupied a 
cottage by the roadside,— a situation which, doubtless, grati- 

^1 hospitable propensities,— and, 

at length, from age, as well as from paternal character and 
^tion, came to be regarded as the patriarch of the vale. 

^ afflictions which feU upon his latter end, 
by way of picturesque contrast to his dosing scene, let 
me have perinission to cite Wordsworth’s sketch (taken ^m 
his own boyish remembrance of the case) describing the &st 
®“<^anco of the brilliant parson and his household 
into Qrasm^e— so equally out of haimony inth the decorums 
of his sacred character and the splendours^f hm pLlfr.- _ 

" ^ugh and fortidding wore the choicest roads 
By which our northern wilds could then he crossed 
And into most of these secluded vales ’ 

Was no access for wain, heavy or liirht 
Witii the^est amved 

saisss?- 
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lu onlei, cliavfuig toward Iheu* wished-for home. 

Hock(.d by tbt} niotioa of a tiitsfcy ass 
' Two ruddy cluldrcn limig; a well-poised freight, 

Each ill hss basket nodding drowsilj, 

Their bonnets, Z reiaeiaber, meatbed with flowery 
Whieli told it waa the pleasant month of June , 

And close behind the comely niatiou rode, 

A woman of soft speech and gracious smile, 

And with a ladj*’s mieu. — ^From far thoj came, 

Even from Koithumbrun hills jet theirs had been 
A merry journey, iioli in jinstmie, cbeered 
By music, prauUs, and laughter-stirring jest , 

And fVeak put on, and arch word diopped — to swell 
That cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 
Which gathered round the slowly moMiig train. 

‘ Whence do they come ? and with what errand charged i 

Belong tiiuy to the foi tane-tdling tnbe 

Whu pitch their tents under the greenwood tree ? 

Or Strollers arc they, furnished to enact 
Fair Bosamond and the Children of the Wood ? 

When the nest villago he.irs the show announced 
By blast of trumpet ^ * Plenteous was the growth 
Of such conjectures— o\orheard, or seen 
On, many a stanng counteuanco portrajed 
Of boor or burgher, as they mardied along 
And more than once then steadiness of face 
Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 
To' their inventive humour, by stern looks, 

And questions in authoritatno tone, 

By some staid guardian of the pubhc peace, 

Checking the sober horse on which ho rode, 

In his suspicious wisdom j oftener still 
By notice indirect or blunt demand 
From traveller haltuig in his own despite, 

A simple curiosity to ease 
Of whidi adventures, that beguiled and cheered 
Thoir ^avo migration, the good pair would tell 
With xmdimwzsbed glee m boary ege " 

Meantime the lady of the house emhelhshed it -with feminine 
' alnll , and the homely pastor — ^foi such he had now become 
— ^nofc having any great weight of spiritual duties, busied 
IntTiRfllf in rural labours and rural sports But was his 
mind, though bending submissively to his lot, changed m 
confoiinity to his tasic 1 No . 

“For he still 

Retained a flashing eye, a burning palm, 

A stirruig foot, a head which beat at nights , 
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Upon its pillow with a thousand Boliemes 
Few Lad he dropped, few pleasures lost } 

Generous and oliantable, prompt to serve , 

And still Ins harsher passions kept their hold— 

Anger and indignation. Still ho loved 

The sound of titled names, and talked in glee 

Of long past banquetmgs with high-born frienda 

Then, from those lulling fits of vaui delight 

Upioused by recollected imury, railed 

At their false ways disdainfully,— and oft 

In bitterness, and with a threatening eye 

Of fire, incensed beneath its hoary brow 

Those transports, with staid looks of pure good-wiH, 

And ivith soft smile his consort would reprove 
She, far behmd him in the race of years. 

Yet keeping her first mildness, was advanced 
’ Far nearei, in the habit of her soul, 

To that still region whither all are hound.” 

Sucli was the tenor of their lives , such the separate 
character of their manners and dispositions , and, •with, 
unusual quietness of course, both were sailing placidly to their 
final haven Death had not visited their happy manaon 
through a space of forty years — “ spaxmg both old and young 
in that abode ” But calms bo deep are ominous — ^munumties 
BO profound are terrific Suddenly the agnal was given, and 
all lay desolate. 

“ Not twice had fallen 

On those high peaks the first autumnal snow, 

Before the greedy visiting was closed. 

And the long-privileged house left empty , swept 
As by a plague Yet no rapacious plague 
Had been among them , all was gentle death. 

One after one with mtervals of peace ” 

The aged pastor’s ivife, his son, one of his daughters, and “ a 
little smilmg grandson,” all had gone within a brief series of 
dajs These composed the entire household in Grasmere 
(the others having dispersed or married away) , and all were 
gone hut himself, by very many years the oldest of the 
whole he stiU survived And the whole valley, nay, all 
the •valleys round about, speculated with a tender interest 
upon what course the desolate old man would take for his 
support. 

"•^ “h vanished I he, deprived and hare, 

How 'wm he face the remnant of his life ! 
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" In sad coujectures — ShaU we ^ 

Stovmg to 'S;“S^J,Soa to touch 

ChS"*uhh-^«tS3f, 

For their WiU ho remnu 

What titles will he keep ? wm 

' ' f^.^oriS'&.thcccd.” 

Tea , le pereoeered m all ta ■ ’“‘““IjSe’' belidi 

them . wLateted a “ f “ meohoh of the dot,^ 

the glories of a spr^g, and the re 

upon the graves of Ins of haymaking (a 

.depths of summer mto the ch ^ took 

^nmudilatermWeetmore^ tt^”^ s.tdotmat 

his rank, as heretofore, amongst l^eh^ a 

noon for a little rest to ^ a moment of time, 

deeper rest than he "t alteu^gle, and ^nthout a groan, 

, “With his cheerful ttong 

;. -- 

’ . Softly and lightly, lay 

Death fell upon him, gummer grass— 

. . For noontide ° ^tier earth , and so. 

Warn withered to each . , end a 

' Twi smuivuig momheB of the &m S long todj 

. dnughten.-! taeur ^atoV ^,^,^_g^aeon^ 

,Spti.S to ^ 

olmraoters on ocoomphohment., 
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stances of their position , and that incmher of tho family . 
inth whom accident and neigUhoiuhood had brought me ' 
especially cpnnectedw as, m her intellectual capacitj, piolwibly 
superior to most of those whom I Lave liad oc&ision to record. 
TTnil no misfortunes settled upon her life prematurely, and 
with the benefit of a little judicious gmdanco to her studies,-’ 

I am of opiiuon that she ivould have been a most distinguished 
person Her situation, when I came to know her, ivas one ^ 
of touching interest I will state the circumstances — She 
was the sole and illegitimate daughter ot a country gentleman, 
and was a favourite with her father, as she well deserved .to, 
be, in a degree so excessive — so nearly idolatrous — ^that I, 
never heard illustrations of it mentioned but tliat secretly I , 
trembled for the endurance of so perilous a love under the 
common accidents of hfe, and still moie under the unusual 
difficulties and snares of her peculiar situation Her father 
was, by birth, breeding, and property, a Leicestershire fainier , 
not, perhaps, what you w ould strictly call a gentleman, for 
he affected no refinements of manner, but lathcr corn ted the 
exterior of a bluff, careless yeoman. Still he was of that 
class whom all people, even then, on his letters, addressed aa 
esqmre he had an ample income, and was surrounded wuth 
all the luximes of modem life In early Me — and that was 
the sole palliation of his guilt — (and yet, i^ain, in another 
view, aggravated it) — he had allowed himself to violate his 
oiyn conscience m a ivay which, from the hour of lus error, 
never ceased to pursue him with remorse, and which- was, in 

fret, its own avenger Mr K was a favourite specimen 

of English yeomardy beauty . a fine atliletic figure , andivith 
features handsome, well moulded, frank and generons in their 
expression, and m a strikmg degree manly In fact, he might 
have sat for Kohin Hood It happened that a young lady 
of his own neighbourhood, somewhere near Mount Sonl I 
think, fell desperately m love with him Oh ! blindness of 
the human heart * how deeply did she come to rue the day 
when she first turned her thoughts to kim ( At first, how- 
ever, her case seemed a hopeless one ; for she herself was re- 
markably plain, and Mr K was profoundly in love with 

the ve^ handsome daughter of a neighbouring farmer One 
advantage, however, there was on the side of this plam girl : 
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slie was nch j aud part of her wealth, or ot her expectatioua, 
lay in landed property that would eftect a very tempting 
arrondissement of an estate belonging to Mr E Through 
what course the aihur travelled, I never heard more par- 
ticularly than that Mr K was besieged and worried out 

of hia steady mind by the sohcitations of aunts and other 
“lelations, who had all adopted the cause of the heiress. u 
what finaUy availed to extoit a reluctant consmt from him 
was the repiesentation made by the young lady’s family, anu 
backed by medical men, that she was seriously m dimger o 
dying unless Mr. K— — would make her his wife. ® 
no coxcomb j but, when he heard all his own female relations 
nnlliTtff biTTi a murderer, and taxing him with havmg, a imes, 
given some encouragement to the unhappy lovesic gir , m an 
evil hour he agreed to give up his 

her. He did so But no soouer was this fatal step ti&en tbim it 

was repented. His love returned m bitter excess ^ 

Whom he had foxsakeu, and with fiantic remorse ms 
at length, by the mere force of his grief, he ,, 

suaded to live with him as his wife , and when, m ^ 
concealments, the fact began to transpire, and the 
,in order to break off the connexion, obtaine _ fT>pir 

them qnittmg Leicestershire altopth^ and rans 
whole estabhshment to the Lakes, Mr. K . 

whole object of tbis manoeuvre by ge .placed 

her nval also into Westmoreland Her, J that 

in another vale , and, for some 7^^^) P ^ ^ ^^3 

Mrs K never suspected the fact Some said 

l^pnde which would not aUow ^"^“fiX'phe'r. 

' great an affijont to herself , othem, affiimed that she 

“'ySJ’Sia on, 

hated rival had • Mr. K— saw uho, m their 

two children, a son, and creatm^s , for the son, 

cluldhood, must have b^n e ti bloated and dis- 

when I knew. bun m after we, tnongu 
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ligiued a good deal l^y mtciiJiiu-anu, was 6t»H a 
young man , more atliletio even Umu hw jaJier » and pce^ « 
sentang bis father's bamlsomc Engli’^li yeoman’s f exalwl 
by a Eoman dignity m some of the ft-atufeA Tliu daughter 
was of the same east of peroou , taU, and Homan al'J in tne 
style of her lace. In fact, the brother and the suh'r would 
have offered a fine impersouatiou of CormUuus ««d V dfcwa- 
This Botnnn bias of the features a little uffeetud the ieiuiniim 
loveliness of the daughter’s appearance But fatillt ae the 
impression was not very decided, she would !sa\e been 
pronounced anyw’heio a \ay captivating young woman. 

These weie the hvo crowns of Mr. K •’» fcheity, that fot 

seventeen or eighteen yeais made the veiy glory of his hfe. 
But Nemesis w’as on Ins steps , and one of tUcisu very children 
she framed the scourge which made the day of lus dialh ,v 
happy deliveiancc, for which, he hiul long hiuigcwd and 
thirsted But I anticipate 

About the time when I came to icside m Qrasmere, soma 
httlo aflair of local business one night drew Wordsworth up 
to Mr K ’s house It was called, and with great pro- 

priety, from the multitude of holly trees tluit atiU survived 
from ancient days, The Hollens, which pielty local mune 

Mrs. K 1 in her general spint of vulgar scntiuicntahty, 

had changed to Holiy Groie The place, spite of its ehp- 
shod novelish name, winch might have led one to expect 
a corresponding style of tinsel linevy, and a display of 
childish purposes, about its fuxmtuie or its arrangements, 
was really simple and unpretending , whilst its situation 
was, m itself, a sufficient gionnd of interest , for it stood oil 
a little terrace nmiiing hke an aitificial gallery or corndor 
along the linal, and all but peipendiuilar, descent of the 
mighty Fairfield ^ It seemed ns if it must require u-on bolts 


I t. 
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Uiglity Fairflold, with her chlnie 

still washeepingtune ” — Woudswobiu’s “ WAaoosEU ' 

studyma English name of Fairfield , hut, when I wa 

locked by that ^ ^tumbled upon the true meaning of tho name, un 
, matanbes which leoiprocally (as ouo amount othu 

the'-faot that threshold of my studies) unlooLinj 

tor loelau^ho rather) is the master-key to th 
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to pin it to the ]^ock which rose so high, and, apparently,' so 
close behind. Not until you reached the little esplanade 
Upon which the modest mansion stood, were you aware of a 
little area interposed between the rear of the house and the 
rock, just sulficieht for ordmary domestic oiBces The house 
was othwivise lutei'csting to myself, fioni lecalhng one in 
which I had passed part of my infancy. As m that, you 
entered by a rustic hall, fitted up so as to make a beautiful 
little breakfasting- room the distribution of the passages 
was pretly nearly the same j and there weie other resem- 
blances Ml*. received us with civihty and hospi- 

tality — checked, howevei, and embaiiassed, by a very evident 
reserve The reason of this was, partly, that he distrusted 
the fe^ngs towards himself of tivo scholars, but more, 
perhaps, that he had something beyond this general jealousy 
for distrustmg Wordsworth He had been a very extensive 
planter of larches, which were then recently introduced into 
flie Lake country, and were, m every direction, .displacuig 
the native forest scenery, and dismally disfigurmg this most 
lovely region j and this effect was necessarily in its worst 
sxcess durmg the infancy of the larch plantations , both 
because they took the formal ariangement of nursery grounds, 
imtil extensive thinnings, as well as storms, had begun to 
bieak this hideous stiffness in the lines and angles, and also 
lecause the larch is a mean tree, both in form and colouring 
having a bright gosling glare in spnng, a wet blanket hue 
n autumn) as long as it continues a young tree Not imtil 
t has seen forty or fifty ivmteis does it begm to toss its 
)ougbs about with a wild Alpine grace Woidsworth, for 
aany “years, ’had systematically abused the laiches and the 
arch planters ; and there went about the country a pleasant 
necdote, m connexion with tins well-known habit of his, 
rhich I'havB often heaid repeated by the woodmen — viz 
hat, one day, when he believed himself to be q[uite alone — 
ufc was, in fact, surveyed coolly, durmg the whole piocess 

leal names and dialect of Westmoreland. JFaar is a sheep fold a 
ill But aio not aU the lulls sheep hills? No, Fairfield oulj-, 
nongst all its neighbours, has large, smooth, pastoral •sivannis, to 
hich tlie sheep resort "when all the rocky or barren neighbours are 
jffc desolate. 
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of his passions, by a reposing band of labourem in. the sha^e, 
and at their noontide laeal—Woidswortli, on finding a ^vhb^« 
cluster of birch-trees grubbed up, and preparations making 
or the installation of lai-ches in their place, ivas' seen ad- 
vancing to the spot with gathering wrath m his eyes; next 
he was heard pounng out an luteirupted litany of com- 
minatioiis and maledictions j and, finally, as his eye rested 
^ four or five larches which wore already beginning 
to “dress tbe line" of the new battalion, bo sei/ed'ibs ow^ 
ransport of fury, and launched it against the odious 

as to tie, 

Sso bP Wl sole offender. In another way, 

wrath vl^^ ® tew random shots from Wordsworth’s 

sol^fon unsightly bam, bmlt 

of «ad so far violating all tbe modesty 

res^Jed biTi, others besides, made him 

atrangertf t ® to his fores from the 

Suddenly, lira g * ^ 017^.1?°' ^ com-tesies, 

died awly he did nnf- ^ instantly his snule 

worth, however sip i even mention her name. Words- 
hersdf Mr K ®tightly , and to me she introduced 

and presented her ivith^l when I rose 

her m the room for a ■Anything that detained 

nuisance She ontheotTi^ kss moment seemed to him a 
I had been told that what was Aer hehaviour ? 

which he trod ^“y 

love might, under other appeared This adoring 

to contemplate, hut beautiful 

Imagine a woman of verv hi unmixed disgust 

figured byaacorhuW erunur fi farther dis- 

burly man of forty, who ahowo^’ filing a tender gaze upon a 
movement, tliat he disdame^b^’ ^^^y gesture, 

«««e injudicious than hS^demS’ ^ nothing could be 
body must feel tbara nSn bim. Eveiy-, 

B«6on the more for tro^lJ?hii^*®®,,“y bates tSt 

the? t® ba&the^fT ^ expressions of love , 

the fixed languag 5 -eQ£^\__^«ting of disgust -That was 

■ *'■ S maHriAir* • « * 
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, He was not a man to be pleased wjth foohsb fondling 

endearments fioiu any .wonian before strangers ; but fiom 
her 1 Faugh I he said internally, at' every instant His 
very eyes he averted from her . not once did he look at her, 
though forced into the odious necessity of speakmg to her 
several tunes , and, at length, when she seemed disposed to 
construe, oui presence^aa a sort of brief privilege to her oivn, 
. he adopted that Same artifice for lidding himseK of her de- 
^ tested company which has sometimes done seasonable service 
to a fine gentleman when called iiiion by ladies for the ex- 
plahation of a Greek ivord He hinted to her, pretty bioadly, 
that the subject of oiu* conveisation was not altogether proper 
for- female ears,^ — ^Aciymuch to the astonishment of Words- 
worth and mj self. 



OHAPTEB X 

SOOIEXX OP THE LAKES PROFESSOR 'WILSON DEATH 
OP LITTLE KATE WORDSWORTH^ 

It was at Mr Wordsworth’s Tiouse that I first became 
acquainted with Professor (then Mr) Wilson, of EUoray, 

I have elsewheie desenbed the unpiession which he made 
upon me at my first acquaintance , and it is 'sufiSciently 
knoivn, from other accounts of Mr Wilson (as, for example, 
that written by Mr Lockhart in “ Peter’s Letters”), that he, 
divided his time and the utmost sincerity of his love between 
literature and the stormiest pleasures of real life. Cock- 
fighting, wrestling, pugilistic contests, boat-racmg, horse- 
raomg, all enjoyed Mr Wilson’s patronage , all were 
occasionally honoured by his personal participation. I 
mention this in no unfriendly spint towoid Professor 
Wilson , on the contrary, these propensities grew out of hia 
ardent temperament and his constitutional endowments — 
his stiength, speed, and agdity and, being confined to the 
period of youth — for I am speaking of a period removed by 
five-and-twenty years — can do him no dishonour amongst 
the candid and the judicious “Won lusisse pudet, sed non 
vncidere hidu/m ” The truth was that Professor Wilson had 
in him, at that period of life,' something of the old English 
chivaliic feelingwluch our old ballad poetry agrees in ascribing 
to Hobm Hood Several men of genius have expressed to me, 
at different tunes, the delight they had in the traditional 
chuacter of Bobin Hood. He has no resemblance to the 
old heroes of Continenjtal romance in one important feature ; 

I From rpHi’i Magasine for August 1840 M. 
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li.ey’ta-’e tinifornily victorious: aud involve 

^otonyto C-tinenW Poe^; 

their hero 'in wliat dangers tlieymaj, aTi/>LnTitpi> 

thein to he ns illusory as those which meMce 
an Aa£oliaiCb for mstoce, who, by one frequkfly 

dissipate, an army of opponents B he courts 

beaten . he never declines a challenge , s proud 

one; and occasionally he learns a lesson fiom ^o^e jro^ 

tinker' or masterful begfrir, tlm himself What 

that^there aie better men in the world ^ 

follows? Is the brave man angiy'vithhisstouthewtd t 

n’lst because he is no less brave and a litt^ steoUoer 
Mmsdf? Not at aU , he insists on f ^J^Te ,8 

on giving him «■ J ^ 

his bond of archers Much the same f f of 

his earher years, Professor Wilson. » himself 
prudence cannot altogethei approve cotters ^ strollmg 

into the convivial society of gipiy, ot 

playei-s, &a,' nevertheless it teUs f together m 

Professor Wilson’s generosity of ^ ^ and to 

. ready^to forgo his advantages jfpo^ors, as man 

'-throw himself fearlessly upon his o foucTht an aspiring 
, opposed fr' man Even at for 

shoemalcer repeatedly — which is ere a to the 

the vmy prestige of the gown beaten by tenor 

mtisamftom^ejieginning^^^^^ 

, at his own presumption.-'^Blfies^hes^ lo^ heroerpand 
least, did not avoid the most dreaded ome 
fought his waxihiniigh-his--^-^^** - ppvfeRt careless- 

^ givmg' nn. C0.S1 ifd! 

, mess, as chance or occasior^oiiere .4 

show more geneiosity in^hese s V natnially went 

nanimity in jieither sou 

many times against him Rut mr displeased nith 

' togLs tta Tsbuo nor showed UnmeU^ ^ 

It "even brutal dl-nsagedid not seem to nat 

> Poifcris the local tom m in” sad eno»al> 

oirtlen war. , maar ot wbich class lad a rasta" 

, during tlio buminer months lilio gipsies 2 p 

'Vbn n 
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vindiotivo reinembiance of ihclf Tlitsa fcatyrca of liJS 
cliaitictcr, howovoi, awl tliche ptopftWiitieiJj which iiatuTaily 
belonged merely to the traiHilJonal shite from boyhood to ^ 
uiauhood> would have diiiMii little atteiiliou ou their owm 
account, had they not been relieved and emphatically con- 
tracted by hi3 passion lor litcialure, and tht fluent voiuiiuind 
which ha soon shooed over a rich and voliiptuojis pocUo 
diction In everything Mt. Wilson showed hiaiself an 
Athenian Athenians were all loveia of the cockpit j and, 
howsoever shocking to the sensibilities of modem rchne- 
ment, we have no doubt that Plato was a freiiuent butter at 
cock-fights , and Socrates is known to has a bred cocks him- 
self. If he were any Atheni.-m, however, ux jiatticulaT, it 
was Alcibiades , for he had his inaiTellous vcnatility } an*! 
to the Windermere neighbourhood, in wluch he had settled, 
this versatility came recommended by somtthuig of thoi 
very same position m society— the same we.iUh, the same 
social temper, the same jovial hospitality. Ho peison. was 
better fitted to wm or to inauitaui a high jihice lu social 
esteem , foi he could adapt himself to aU. companies j and 
the wish to concibate and to win his way by flalturhig Uio ' 
self-love of others was so predonmiaut over all pierbowil 
self-love and vanity 


“ That /ic did m the general besom rctgu 
Of young and old." 

Mr Wilson and most of lus family I had alieady known for 
SIX years We had projected journeys together tJuough 
Spam and Greece, all of which had been nipped in tho bud 
by Napoleon’s furious and barbarous mode of making war 
It was no joke, as it had been in past tunes, for an English- 
man to be found wandering in continental regions, the 
pretence that lie was, or might be, a spy— —a charge so easy 
to make, so impossible to thiow off — at once sufficed for tlie 
hanging of the unhappy traveller In one of his Siiamsh 
bnlletms, Napoleon even boasted ^ of having hanged sixteen 
Englishmen, “ merchants or others of that nation,” whom ho 
taxed with noSsuspicion even of being suspected, beyond tho 
simple fact of ^Umg detected m the act of bi'eathmg Spanish 
^ Tim brutal b^st might, after all, he a falsehood, and, with 

kyvs ' 
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mt Thm aliocto had mtortttptod o«r 
and we were tUu. led the r«re ^ ^ ““S*‘^'’Te^aer«l 
■How' it happened I ’'“™ “f, acadent, it was 

together often m England h > ^ ^ to"efhor. Then 

not untd 1814 that we visited Edmbiirgn to^eiu 

it was tliat I fiMt saw Scotland befell us on the 

Irememher a amgdar at Wuson'o 

road. Break&sting dehghfc 

place of EUeray, we W roamed, Penrith at 

ful day.-hy way of we were ann- 

‘niglit, we slept theie , and in _pated in an arm-cliaii’, 

mng ourselves m task of apncating his 

and dedicating himself to the self .a something 

jolly personage, a rosy, his pro- 

of the.air of a Quaker Good natoe w^ ^ 

dommating auahty , and, as ^ reciproca- 

also, we soon fell into iSo a d^ct proposal, on 

tions of good will ; and from , our travels 

our new friend’s part, that we object — seemed 

- together How-whither-to ^ end J 

as little to enter into his of ours, to find any 

them Bare it is, m tins p and neutiality that 

man in so absolute a state o pomts of the com- 

for him aU quarters of the J X onulhnum of choice 

pass, are self-balanced ^Jy P -„,?„ui2 and yet monstrous in 
■ There seemed to us something ^ oondi- 

such a man , and, perhaps, “our we might aU 

tion of exquisite indetermma » ^ -^e howevei, were 

have been staying and, as soon as this ivas 

previously bound to Edinburgh , ana,^^ accompany us 

explained > him, ‘‘^^V^p^iointiy to Carlisle , and, dunng 
We took a chaise, * 3 ierefore, join y, ^ snidest 

the- whole eighteen ®Ljon much of it lev eUed at 

and- most fcantic displays of , ^aal learning also ho 
. Sir Isiac Newton , J^!con?paniuient of the whole 

exhibited, but the ^®‘®®^\3\ack mto his comer m 
was' that, after every to fiud out the uii- 

- fits of laughter at hi^elf o giegg condition , 

■ 'tappy ccf on ot to «Urc»on to ...ppo- 

he was a lunatic ; and, » .► 
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that he was now a fugitive fi;om his keepe^ At Cwbde he , 
became lestless and snspioions, and, > 

01 unaginary'busmess, he turned aside to Whitehaven. \V ; 
weie not the objects of his jealousy , for he paitcd with us 
reluctantly and anxiously. On our part, we felt our pleasure 
overcast by sadness , for we had been much amused by bis > ^ 
conversation, and could not but respect the philologic^ learn- 
ing which he had dispkyed. But one thing was whimsi^ 
enough —Wilson purposely said some startlmg things-rstort- 
hng in pomt of decorum, or gay pleasantries contra boms. 
mojes, at every sally of which he looked as -awfully shockea 
as though he himself had not been holding the most 
tioua talk in another key, hcentious m respected all truth of , 
history or of science Another illustration, in fact, he fw* 
mshed of what I have so often heard Colendge say— that 


lunatics, in general, so far from bemg the brilliant persons 
they are thought, and havmg a preternatural bpghtness of 
fancy, usually are the very dullest and most uninspired of 
The seijnel of our poor friend’s history — ^for the 
apparent goodness of his nature had interested us both m his 
foi tunes, and caused us to inquire after him through all pro- 
bable channels — was, that he was last seen by a Cambridge 
man of our acquaintance, but under circumstances which con- 
firmed our worst feara It Avas in a stage-coach , and, at first, 
the Cantab suspected nothing amiss , but, some accident of 
conversation havmg started the topic of La Place’s Meclmnqm 
Celesle, off fleiv our jolly Penrith friend in a tirade against Sir 
-XsaasNeAvton , so that at once Ave recognised him, as the 
Vicarof\Wakefield hia “ cosmogony friend ” in prison, -but 
— and tbaKivas melancholy to hear — this tu’ade uas sud- 
denly checTmSsL m the rudest manner, by a hrutal fellow in 
one comer ofS;hc carnage, who, as it now appeared, Avas 
attending hm os a legnlar keeper, and, accoidmg'to tire ' 
custom of such people, always laid an interdict upon every 
elndhtion of fancy or aramated thought He Avas’ a man ^ 
AS hose mind had got soifia^wheel entangled, or some spiing 
OAcrloAtltd, but elac was a learned and able person , and he 
Avas to be silent at the bidding of a Ioav, brutal felloAv, m- 
eapable of distingiushing between the gaieties of fancy and 
the Asandenng of the intellect Sad fate ' arid' sad inversion 
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' of jfcHe natural relations between the accomplished scholar and 
the rude illiterate boor I 

^ Of Edinburgh I thought to have spoken at length. But 
I pause, and retreat from the subject, when I remember that 
' so many of those whom I loved and honoured at that time — 
some, too, among the gayest of the gay — are now lying in 
their graves Of Professor Wilson's sisteis, the youngest, at 
that time a child almost, and standing at the very i estibule 
of womanhood, is alone living ; she has had a loraantic hfe , 
has twice traversed, with no attendance but her servants, 
the gloomy regions of the Caucasus, and once with a young 
child by hei side Her husband, ili M'Neill, is now the 
, English, Envoy at the court of Teheran. On the rest, one of 
whom I honoured and ’loved as a sister, the curtain has 
'fallen , and here, in the present mood of my spirits, I also 
feel disposed to drop a curtain over my subsetiuent memoirs 
Farewell, hallowed recollections • 


' Thus, I have sketched the condition of the Lake District, 
as to society of an intellectual older, at the tune (viz the 
, winter of 1808-9) when I became a personal resident in that 
district j and, indeed, from this era, through a peno ^ o 
' about twenty years in succession, I may describe my oniic t 
as being amongst the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland 
It IS true, I often made excursions to London, Bath, anu us 
neigbhourhood, or nortliwards to Edinburgh, auc , pel ap-, 
on* on average, passed one-fouith part of each j cm at a sr 
> tance .from this district , hut here only it w^ w 
forwards I had a house and small establi^men e , 
for a very long course of yeaxe, Avas that same co '‘o*- ^ 

Gri^smere, embowered m roses and jessa^ne, w iit i ^ 
already described as a spot hallowed to the am 
Wordsworth by lus seven years’ occupation ot r.o 
chamhera and its rooky ordiaid . ^ ’ ,1 .* .. 

has himself apostiopluzed Ju. the ‘ louest sta , ^ 

mficent templ^’ forming the A . 

mere The little orckurd is I’ghtiy called ..51 Ar,oj rj, 

. for within itself all is ascemlmg 
flat area oiMAluarto pitch a j f 

surface* an inclined phuio ; uhil«t the res * > 
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’which you step unmediately from the garden gatO} is (accord-^ 
mg to the charactenstio beauty of the northern English 
valleys, as first noticed by Mr Wordsworth himself) “ flat as 
the fioor of a temple ” 

In sketchmg the state of the literary society gathered or 
gathering about the English lakes, at the time of my settling 
amongst them, I have of course authorised the reader to sup- 
pose that I personally mixed freely amongst the whole , else 
I should have had neither the me<in3 for describing that 
society with truth, nor any motive foi attempting it Mean- , 
time, the direct object of my o\to residence at the lakes i\as 
the society of Mr Wordswoith And it mil be a natural 
imerencc that, if I mingled on fomihai or friendly terms mth 
his society, afortwn would Mr Wordsworth do so, as belong- 
ing to the lake district by birth, and as having been, in some, 
nces, my own introducer to members of this community 

^ ^ gJ^osser blunder com- 

mitted than by Lord Byron ivhen, m a letter to Mr Hogg 

W? voliune of Mr Lock- 

Scott"), bespeaks of Woidsworth,' 
mth Sir Walter, -as oil alike in-, 
severallv only with httle adonng coteries, which each ^ 

centre Now ^ gathered about himself as a 

have been inm exclusive admiration could- 

instances— wnJ-P tl, of that there are many ' 

with himself no meeting nobody of sympathy 

he has wiitten powerSf “JhS^m T ' 

may iniure a wnfon ^ misfoitune, when it occurs, 
his genius But no cause him to cease cultivatmg ' 

^ s own pov,'er m love and admiration , not as a 

lecewed from Hogg ,'^nTL'e ratraot'from a letter 

Quincey refers was as follows — « -Loekhart to which De 

letto from Hog^ the Ettnck MiTief i ^ tbe most; amusing ' 

highly of him aa a noet imf i ^'nstrel and Shepherd I think verv" 
hvwg in of those Scotch and Lake 
London and the world is the nni ** circles and petty coteries 

»» ra. 1.11., „ fcM a. .LJiSET. 
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writer,! mean . i ^^ttSy ot silent 

of modes m -wliicli praise, oi t 

homage, acts upon diileren gj.^^ ^ore, egotism 

injured as social companion ‘ of reference m 

—the hahit of making self t ceitainly he cherished 

ereiyliiatomtot eTOT^ oontmuialy asoenamg , 

by the idolatry of a puvate qualities much 

tut arrogance and gloomy anti-s ? ^thheld, and the 
more likely to he f oM Tins, however, need 

unjust denial of a man ^ p ^ Woidsworth ; for 

hehad no such admiring cu-d6. n cpp^ ^ 

gathered about himi Wordswor homage, or 

Spenly flattered, of confemng 

any homage that offeied loftiness or arrogance 

honour j and repelled ^ of the baffled flatterer, 

that never failed to mve Woidsn oith any 

Nothing m the way of “ ousW half-unconsoious 

’ -pleasure, unless it wm*e the sp ^ implicit applause 

utterance' of delight in «o“«Jf^^or else the delihemte 
of love; half afiuid to ’g^d compaiison, applied 

praise of rational esammation, s^a ^dmuation 

to his writings these ^ l^es^to Wordsworth But 

which could auothei' mistake m what 

had It been othmwnse, there w ^ 

Lord -Byron sard —The “«§^^°"X°educated, who had heard 
‘‘gentle and simple,” „ j^m Never had poet oi 

of Wordsworth, agreed m gentry, 

prophet less honour m his o Grasmere 

very few knew anythmg about s adnura- 

a^e htlie visited at ‘Iff and partly by a new 

lion The case is now by a line carried along 

^laoll,ha™g pmced tie ^»Ue7 ^ 

- > so*. ... 

WordswortU Since 1803, visited Scott and Ins . dissinluio 

T.£oSS\vora».rti. ... to a-?tt- 
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the water’s edge, at a most pxeposteroua cost, and with a ■> 
large arrear of debt fox the next generation, sa\es the lahonr , 
of snimountii^ a laborious hill The case is now altered no 
less for the intellect of the age, and Eydal Mount is how 
one of the most honoured abodes m the island But, at tliat 
time, Grasmere did not differ more from the Grasmere , of 
to-day than Words\voi-th from the "ViroidswoTth of 1809-20 
I repeat that he uas little Icnown, even as a resident in 
the country , and, as a poet, strange it would have been 
had the little town of Ambleside undertaken to jndge for 
itsdf, and against a tribunal which had for a tune snbdned 
the very temper of the s^e Lord Bjron might have been 
sure that nouhere would the contempt for Mr Wordsworth 
be nfer than exactly amongst those who had a local reason 
for cunosity about the man, and who, of course, adopiang the 
tone of the presiding journals, adopted them with a per-. 
sonality of feelmg unknown elsewhere 

Except, therefore, wdth the Lloyds, or occasionally with 
Thomas Wilkinson the Quaker, or very rarely with Southey, 
Wordsworth bad no intercourse at all beyond the limits of > 
Grasmere and m that valley I was myself, for some years, . 
his sole visiting friend, as, on the othei hand, my sole 
\ isitors as regarded that vale, were himself and his family- 
Among that family, and standmg fourth in the senes of 
Ins children, was a little girl, whose life, short as it was, 
and whose death, obscure and little heard of as^it was 
amongst all the rest of the world, connected themselves wnth 
the records of iny own life by ties of passion so profound, by- 
a gnef so frantic, and so memorable through the injurious 
effects which it produced of a physical kmd, that^ had I left 
untouched every other chapter of my own experience, I should 
certainly have left behmd some memorandum of this, as 
having a permanent interest m the psychological history of 
human nature Luckily the facts are not without a parallel, 
and in well authenticated medical books , else I should have 
scrupled (as what man does not scruple who values, above all 
things, the reputation for veracity to throw the whole stress 
of credibility on my o\\ n unattached narration But all experi.~ 
cnced physicians know w ell that cases similar to m-me though < 
not common, occur at intervals in every large community 
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.When I first'settied m Grasmere, Cathermo Wordsworth 
was m her infancy, but, even at that age, 
than any .other .person,, exceptmg, < of course, . , . * 

She had^ for an attendant a young gir , 
yearn -old-Saralv one of the , f fSutl 

unfortunate 'couple, George and Sainh Green, w gamh 

’.ehd.ina snow-storm I have already narrated^ This toh 
VGreeVwas as far removed m character as ^ 
from. that elder sister- who had won so imtch 
her chiUhsh days, by her premature display 

household^ Virtues. She - was lazy, ^ to 

’one, in fact, of those nuises who, m their ^ ^P 

< about young men, leave their infant or you i & 
the protection of chance ,It was however. m her^"^ 
of-door rambliiiga, but at home, that the 
which determined the iortunM of litfle 
Coleridge was at that time a visitor to e Woidsworth 
=A31an lanh, that ‘house m J^Ov Sut 

h^ removed upon quitting his cottage. ^ ^ jj- 

noon, when, perhaps, he was coming 

Coleridge passed Sarah Green, playing ® number of 

fashion with the child;' and betiveen. tliem ^y a numto oi 

carrots 'He warned the girl that f ^ tSs 

digestible substance for the attach o ^ never 

warning was neglected . little Catherine aM 7 pd with 

known\ow, many, and, in a short 

.strong convulsions I saw her m tins s about 

-No riiedical aid was to be had neaier t lan ,v-ere taken ; 
SIX miles distant However, all proper f 
, and, by sunset, she had so far ieco\ere as 

from (hartmie fcrvv<u.d. »ere m 

could ie caJUd poral;F«J, ti? “^“”8 “ 

imperfect distribution of vital power ^nen she died , 

- Catherine was not above three yearn old whm sUe am , 

so that theie coulfl not have been much room a 
Sion of her understanding, ^ 

character. Hut there was rotmi en ^ her The 

too much, for love the most frantic to settle upon tier 

,1 The story will appesur m a future -volume 
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whole vale of Grasmere is not large enough to allow of any , 
grstit distauces between liouse and house , and^ as i 
pened that little Kate Wordsworth returned my love, she 
m a manner lived with me at my solitary cottaga, as otten 
as I could entice her from home, walked with me, slept 
with me, and was my sole compamon. That I was not 
singular in asoiibmg some witchery to the natuie and 
manners of this innocent child, you may gather from the 
following most beautiful hues extracted from a sketch 
towards her poitraiture, diawn by her father (with whom, 
however, she was noways a favourite) — 

“ And, as a faggot sparldea on the bcarth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 

Than ivlion both young and old sit gathered round 

And take delight in its activity , 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Was all sufficient solitude to her 

Was blithe society, who filled the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs 

Light were her sallies as the tripping fawn’s, , 

Forth-startled from the form whore sho lay couch'd 

Unthought of, unexpected, ns the stir 

Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow-flowers. 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 
The many-coloured images impressed 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake " 

It was this radiant spirit of joyousness, making solitude foi ' 
her blithe society, and filling from morning to night the 
air “ n ith gladness and involuntary songs," this it was which 
so fascinated my heart that I became blindly, doatingly, in 

^ It is entitled “Ghnractcristica of a Cliild Three Years Old” , and , 
IS dated at the foot 1811, which must be an oversight, for sho was 
not so old until tlio following year I may as well add the first six 
lines, though 1 had a reason for begmning the extract where it does, 
in order to hx the attention upon the special circnmstauco whjch had 
so much fascinated myself, of her all sufficiency to herself, and the 
nay m which she “ filled the air with gladness and involuntary songs " 
The other lines arc these 

“ Losing she is and tr'iclable, though wild , 

And Innocence hath pinilcge m her 
To atcli loul^s uud laugluug eyas , ' 

And fo itrf of cunuiug , uud tlio iirctty round 
to provoWo 

jIock ch'wtkicmijut aud p ixtntt^lup iu play 
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a servile degree, devoted to tWz JuL?by ! 

,f 1812, 1 went up to tlie ternac 

lettor^fr-om Miss Wordsworth lie^ 
neivs (for sucU to me it ivas) 3 ,,^efc ou Jiuie 

She hU gone to bed m 

•tthj, was found speechless a little J of niornmg 

in the, early and I'airhcld, the 

begau to appear above S^t ^ peihaps, 

imghl-ieat of the Grnsmcie barriew, about an. no , i 

before sunrise. , ’ of those mighty 

‘ hTcver, perhaps, from the ^ f mastered 

hJl,. w. tore eo fierce e „„„ Over 

my faovdtica onreceivmg tot fi& ' ^ 

Jd above my e.veem ot love f“ ’>“• Am ,,mt of 

her as 'an impersonation ot “f , ^ ^ person, together 

mfimoy ; and toe ®^„r^Soh. avek m her 

With the vmonary sort of o°5^“ amnmer sun, hy tuning 
parting hours, she ‘^“‘^loiTd of 

her immersion into the °^-50 combined impiessions 

setting of tliat fountain of 1 > . -oiar antithesis to 

recoiled so violently ,mto a c biightened the 

the image of death that each ^ gtretched myself 

other I returned basti y j^onths iiuining, upon her 
every mght, for more tha gj,j^ye . not 

--grave ; in fact, often pas j^^y°paTade of grief , on the 

(as may readily he P simple shepherds, I was 

contrary, in that quiet ^ ^ morning light, began 

secure enough from ^ side, frantic yearning 

to letum ; hut m mere „ of my Tieart Many 

kter neighbourhood to Scott’s “Demonology,” 

readers will have t omnes concerning the Intel- 

and m Dr. ® ^i^jlustiations of the oreafave 

Iccliial Powers ” some ^,^^er organs by peculiar 

faculties awakeued in the 7 ^ Icce amongst cases 

states of passion , and it is VgUs, at a consider- 

,of that nature that, P the^valleys,— fields whic^ 

able elevation above the ley® « stacks,”— my eye w'as 

m the local ^ideot,, we ^le ^ however, m 

haunted -at tunes, m ^ ^ at times also with a 

the afternoon), with a facility, uus 
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necessity, for -sveaving, out of a few simple elements, a per* 
feet picture of little Kate in tlic attitude and onward motion i ' 
of walkmg I resorted constantly to these *‘intacV.s,” as 
places where I was little liable to disturbance j and usudlj 
I saw lier at the oppoate aide of the field, uluth might 
soinetiniK be at a distance of a quarter of a mile, generally 
not so much Always almost she Ciirricd n basket on her 
head , and usually the first hint upon which the figure arose 
commenced in wild plants, such as tall ferns, or the purple 
flowers of tlie foiglove , but, whatever might be the coTjonis . 
or the forms, uniformly the same little full-foimed figure i 
aiose, uniformly dressed m the little blue' bed-gown and- 
black skirt of Westmoreland, and uniformly with the air of 
advancing motion. Through part of June, July, and pait 
of August, in fact throughout the summer, this frexizy of 
gnef continued. It was reasonably to be expected that 
nature would avenge such senseless self-surrender to passion , 
for, m fact, so far fcom making an effort to resist it, I dung 
to it as a luxury (which, m the midst of auflenng, it really' • 
was in part) All at once, on a day at the latter end of 
August, m one instant of tune, I W'Os seized with some 
nervous sensation that, for a moment^ caused sickness. A 
glass of hraudy removed the sickness , hut I fdt, to my 
horror, a stmg as it were, of some stationary torment left 
hehmd — a torment absolutely indescribahli^ hut under which 
I felt assured that life could not he home It is useless and 
impossible to describe what followed with no apparent 
illness discoverable to any medical eye — looking, indeed, 
better than usual for three months and upwards^ I was 
under the possession of some internal nervous malady, that 
made each respiration which I drew an act of separate 
anguish. I travelled southwards immediately to Livei^ool, 
to Bimnngliam, to Bristol, to Bath, for medical advice j and 
finally rested — in a gloomy state of despair, rather because I 
saw no use in further change tlian that I looked for any 
mange in this place more than others — at Chfton, near 
l^stol Here it was, at length, in the couise of November, 
that, m one hour, my malady began to leave me it was not 
quite so abrupt, however, in its depaituie, as in its fiist 
development a peculiar sensation arose from the IrriftA 
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lomwas, abont mitoght: f 
^ 0 ^ about five 

fomia It easy, enougVto lestore my is Jat ^ 

ae'iemarliable fact m tUia eatastio^a of y - j^jjgg 
aa.gtW foa httla Kate Woadawortt. nay, 

St her. M, max m, m_alady, 

traces^ ot' her , innocent features "weie utter y 4.T,ftneand 
"from mv heart she inoght have been dead for _ 

^“^^tirdy abolSd xtas tba last 
L'faee oa Iguia.' The little memonala of to wtob to 

"mothCT had given to me, as, m paitic ar, them * 

. motocco Choi, won not> aigh from me as I lo^ a^^ 

-eyen to .little gmmy at 

^mturued to Grasmere m January, ,* become 

almost wrtK -drlier^^- 

a memorial to me of that ciire inter ^ ^ , -onoTifhPLl 

•tbence ansi.^ by wbicb I had been shaken ^d 
■and, m short, a case more entorely le^nsa®^^ 
superstition of a nympholepsy in e > possi- 

.eetendly,, of a Lethe or nver of 
bilittr, by one draught from this potent 

an everlasting ablution to all the soils ® wtory of m^u 
anguish, I do not suppose the psychological history oi ma 

- affords t 

’ ^ The paper m Tait's S tlrnt 

here, but includes all the matter of t i.o,yeYer better to put it m 

matter changes the scone fiom the Lakes, however, oeLiur ^ 

■ " a chapter by itself — M. 
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KA3IBI»E8 from TUB lAKfc* • Mli-H, SII)PO^S Al® 
UAiflJAH MORK^ 

From the Lakes, as I have mentioned before, I ivent 
aimiially southw aids — chiefly to Somcrbetdnre or to 
London, and moie rarely to Edinbui*gh. In my SomcrB<-b- 
shue visits, I never failed to see Mrs. Ilannah More. My 
own relative’s house, m fact, standing within one mile of 
Bailey Wood,- I seldom suffered a week to piss without 
calling to pay my lespects. There was a si longer motive to 
this than simply what arose from Mrs H Ifoio's companj, 
or even from that of her sisters (one or two of whom were 
more entertaining, because more filled ivith animal spirits 
and less thonghtful, than Mrs H innah) , for it rarely haji- 
,pened that one called within the privileged calling hours, — 
winch, with these rural ladies, ranged between twelve and 
four o’clock, — ^but one met some person mteiestmg by rank, 
station, pohticiil or hteiary eminence 

Here, accordingly, it was that, during one of my last 
visits to Somersetshire, either m 1813 or 1814, 1 met Mi-s. 
Siddons, whom I had often seen upon the stage, but never 
before m private society ^ She had come into this part of 
the country chiefly, I should imagine, with a view to the 
medical advice at the Biistol Hot Wells and Clifton, for 
it happened that one of her daughters — a fine inteiesfeing 

‘ Piom Tail's Moffazute for August 1810 

® Haimab More’s residence — 

® At the time mentioned Hannah More was verging on her seven 
tieth year and Mrs Siddons on her sistieUi. M 


ims: siDDONS and haunab: moee- 
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stood about two miles from ' ,,i^cTx a vast 

^ : This viBa, by the way, was a show pl^e, m v mca 

deal- df' moady tod W a»t “^drand^ran^g ■ 
improducb-ve of pleasure to^ th owner. The 

’approadhing a pecnniary compensation ^ the own 

villa, with its embellishments, wm ]iad been 

least sixty thousand pounds; «ntural obstacles of 

■»to,xtod,.s«ay.by a 

tho alOTton, «iniidmackory ” touMea, 

vast china jars, vases, ana otn « tenure as- the 

. which held their very existem^ by so ^ 

- carefulness of a housemiud, and whic Icnown to 

-‘should 8ur\iVe the accidents of e, - V * ^l^gY 
reproduce to the possessor one-tenth P - , ^ 

c<it Out of doors tkaro wo tonooes 
' t nnri pjirried bv mere artifice of meciianic 

nang above another, and cornea, uy 

slall, along the, perpendicular face J 

' they;' when finished, any particular S 

Coiidered as a pleasure ground, they formed a 

hghtful landscape, and a fai- less whmh 

stops,' than most of the uncostly shrubberies which waa 

sem^below,in unpretending „X°^beciSv ' 

nary level of the vale mat a lecord g_X 

For aU his pams and his expense in formmo t J 

s‘‘ folly,” his xewaid was daily nimiety, and one so jy 
met wWh he used to record of some man who, ou b^g 
' asked by- tbe Eev Doctor wbat he thought of his plac^ 

' replied tliat “he thought the De;nl ® CTound^ 

to an exceedingly high plaea” No part of tlie£ound^ 

nor'the house iW was at all the better became 
' It had beeivbeyond measuie, difficult to form it: so 
that, ^according to Dr. Johnson’s witty remark 
occasion, there was good reason for wishing that it 
impossible The ownei, whom I knew, most . 

' enjojed a happy day m this costly cre.ition , uhich, after 
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all, displayed but litflo tasU:, tliougli a gorgeous array of 
finery The slxow part of the house ivas itself a inonuwont 
to the baiTcnness of invention m him who planned it j 
consisting, as it did, of one long suite of rooms in a straight, 
line, without variety, without obvious parts, and Iherefora 
without symmetry or proportions This long vista was w 
managed that, hy means of folding-doors, the whole could' 
be seen at a glance, whilst its extent was magnified hy a vi^fc 
minor at the further end The Doctor was a querulous old 
man, enormoudy tall and enormously hilious , so that he 
had a spectral appeai-ance when pacing through the false 
gaieties of his glittermg villa. Ho was a man of letterSj 
and had known Dr Johnson, whom he admir<td prodigiously j 
and had himself been, in earlier dajs, the author of a poem' 
now forgotten. He belonged, at one period, to the coterie 
of Miss Seward, Dr Darwin, Day, Mr Edgewoith, &c , 
consequently he might have been an agreeable companion, 
having so much anecdote at his command hut his extreme 
hihousness made him irritable in a painful degree and im- 
patient of contradiction — ^impatient even of dissent m the 
most moderate shape. The latter stage of his life is worth 
recordmg, as a melancholy comment upon the hlmdness ol 
human foresight, and m some degree also as a lesson on tin 
disappointments which follow any departuie from high prm 
ciple, and the deception which seldom finis to lie in arabusl 
for the deceiver I had one day taken the liberty to asl 
him why, and with what ultimate purpose, he, who did no 
like tiouble and anxiety, had embarrassed himself with th 
planning and construction of a vdla that manifestly em 
hittered his days 1 “ That is, my young friend,” replied th 

doctor, “ speaking plainly, you mean to expiess your wonde 
that I, BO old a man (for he was then not far from seventy] 
should spend my time in creating a show-hox. Well now , 
I wdl tdl you . precisely because I am old I am naturally 
of a gloomy turn , and it has always struck me that we 
English, who are constitutionally haunted hy melancholy, 
are too apt to encourage it by the gloomy air of the mansions 
we inhabit. Tour fortunate age, my friend, can dispense 
with such aids ours reqmres continual influxes of pleasure 
through the senses, m order to cheat the stealthy advances 



I of ki' age," and, to beguilo\u3 of our sadness. Gaiety,, tlie 
nani style, :m everylliing, tlint‘ W wliat wo old 
' Aid Ii,wlio<do not love tlie pains of_creatuig, love the 
-creation : and,^ m fact, '’require ^ my-arti^cry 

against 'tune.” Such'- was -the .mount of his explanation: 

- and now,-m a’fcw words, -for his subsequent history 

iiimgplf involved in difficulties by the expenses- 
'""oi4his .villa, 'going' bn” eoncprently with a laige London 
-'estabhshmeht, 'ho' looked out for a good marriage (being a 
' 'widower)„as tbe sole means within his, xeacdi for clearing oji 
. \hi8 embarrassments without proportionabln ciuiailinont of / 
his, expenses' It‘happencd, tuihappily for both parties, that - 
-,,he fell ih noth a ividoiy lady, who was cmising about the 
world , with’ preeiaoly the some views, and in precisely the 
same difficulties. "!Each (or, -the friends of each) held out a 
’ ' false flag, magnifying their mcomes respectively, and. sinking 
.the embarrassments. 'Mutually deceiv^, they married ; and 
I one ^change, immediately introduced at tlie splendid villa was 
' the occupafaon'bf an entire wmg by a lunatic brother of the - 
lady’s j 'the care of whom, with a lai^e allowance, had been 
committed'to her by tbe Court of Chancery. This, of itself, 
shed, a' gloom over the place ivlnch defeated the _primary 
purpose of the doctor (as explained by himself) in erecting it. , 
Windows barred, maniacal howls, gloomy attendants 'from a 
lunatic hospital rauguig ahoiit . these were sad disturbances 
to' tbe- doctor’s roseileaf system bf life. This, however, if it 
were a nuisance, biought along with it sonic solatium, as the 
- lawyers .express it,-m the shape of the ' Chancery allowance 
~ But -next came 'the load of debts for wbich there was no 
solaUim,, and which turned out, to be tbe-only, soit of posses- 
sion with winch, the lady was well endowed.' -The disconsolate' - 
doctoi-^-an old man, and 'a dergyman of the Estabhshment— ^ 
could not resort^ to such'mlress as a layman might have" 
adopted : he wm obliged to give up aU his estahhshments f' 
^ ' gay villa was offered to Queen CaT61ine,~ivho ' would, ' 
perhaps, have bought , it, but that’ her .final troubles in this 
j-- world were also besettmg hereabout that very timp ‘ ..^Por thb- 
present,- therefore,, the villa was ,shut up, and,‘i-left alone 
T^with its glory ' The reverend' and aged' propnetdrynow ten ' 
, tnims more -bilious 'and more querulous than ever’, shinned, 
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laiDself oft for Fiance , and there, in one of the southem 
provinces — so far, theiefore, as climate was concerned, reali^ 
mg hi8 vision of gaiety, but for all else the most melancholy 
of — siclc of the woild and of luniself, hating to live, 

yet more intensely hating to die, in a shoit time the tiiihappy 
old man breathed hia last, in a common lodging house, gloomy 
and vulgar, and in all things the very antithesis to that 
splendid abode wbicli he had planned for the consolation of 
his melancholy, and for the gay beguiloment of old age. , 

At this gentleman’s villa Mrs Siddons had been paying 
a visit , for the doctor was a woishipper, in a servile degree, 
of all thin gs which flourished m the sunshine of the world’s 
applause To have been the idoUred favomite of nations, to 
have been an honoured and even a privileged^ guest at 
Windsor, that was enough for him ; and he did his utmost 
to do the honours of his neighbourhood, not less to glorify 
himself in the eye of the coimtry, who was foitiinate enough 
to have such a guest, than to show his respect for the dis* 
tingmshed visitor Mrs Siddons felt herself flattered by the 
worthy doctor’s splendid hospitalities, for that they were 
really splendid may be judged by this fact, communicated 
to me by Hannah More, viz tiiat the Bishop of London 
(Portens), when on a visit to Bailey Wood, being much pressed 
by the doctor to visit him, had at length accepted a dmner 
invitation. j&Irs Hannah Moie was, of course, included in 
the invitation, but had found it impossible to attend, from ill 
health , and the ne\t morning, at breakfast, the bishop had 
assured her tliat, in all his London experience, "in that city 
of magnificent duiners beyond all other cities of the earth, 
and amongst the princes of the land, he had never witnessed 
an entertainment so peifect in its appointments 

Gratified as she was, however, by her host’s homage, os 
expressed in his splendid style of entertaining, Mrs Siddons 
was evidently more happy in her residence at Barley Wood. 


M guest at Windsor Mrs Siddons used to mention 

Castle for tbe purpose of 
!ha ‘ daughters, on her first visit 

so Wa wearness undei the effort of standing for 

sL wi f I understood that 

fonn^lSSr ’ ^ ^ suggestion of one of the 
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ThQ sLyU of couversAtioii pleased her. It was lebgious hut 
* Irs Siddous ^^'as herself religious , and at that moment, 
nheu waiting witli ati\iety upon a daughter whose languor 
■’oemed blit too ominous an her maternal eyes, she was moie 
than usually open to religious impressions, and predisposed 
to religious topics. Certain I am, however, horn what I 
then, observed, tliat Mrs Siddons, in common witli many 
w omen of rank who were on the'' list of the Bailey Wood 
idsitors, did not apprehend, in their full sense and severity, 
the peculiar pimciples of Hannah More This lady, excel- 
lent os she was, and incapable of practising any studied 
deceit, had, however, an instinct of woildly wisdom, which 
taught lier to rcfraui from shocking ears pohte with too harsh 
or too bioad an e\posmo of all which she beheved This, 
at least, if it were any duty of hers, she considered, perhaps, 
03 already fulhUed by her ivri tings , and, moreover, the verj 
tone of good breeding which she had deiived from the good 
company she had kept made her feel the impropriety of 
lecturing her visitois oven when she must have thought them 
in error. Mrs. Siddons obviously thought Hannah More 
a person who diOcied from the world chiefly by applying a 
gieater energy, and smeenty, and zeal, to a system of rehgi- 
0U8 truth equally known to all Kepentance, for instance — 
all people hold that to be a duty , and Mrs Hannah More 
diQered from them only by holding it to be a duty of all 
hours, a duty for youth not less than for age Bat how 
much would she have been shocked to hoar that Mra Hannah 
Moio held all repentance, liowevei mdzapensable, yet in 
itself, and though followed by the smceiest eftorts at reforma- 
tion of life, to be utterly unavaihng as any operative part of 
the means by which man gams acceptance with God To 
lely upon repentance, or upon anything that man can do for 
lumself, that Mrs Hannah More considered as the mortal 
taint, as the tt/jwtov ^euSos, in the worldly theories of the 
Christian scheme , and I have heard the two ladies — Mrs 
More and Mrs. Siddons, I mean — talking by the hour to- 
gether, as completely at cross pui’poses as it is possible to 
imagine Everything in fact of what was special in the cieed ^ 
adopted by Mrs. Haimah Moie, by Wilberforce, and many 
others known as Evangelical Christians, is always capable, in 
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la's conversation, of being translated into a vague general 
sense, Avbich completely oWures the true limitations of the 
meomng 

Mrs TTit niiah Moie, however, was too polished a woman 
to allow of any sectarian movement being impressed upon 
the conversation , consequently, she soon directed it to litcia- 
ture, upon which Mrs. Siddons was veiy amusing, from’ her 
recollections of Dr Johnson, whose fine-turned compliment 
to herself (so much in the spirit of those umque compliments ' 
addressed to eminent people hy Louis XIV) 'had for ever 
planted the Doctor’s memory in her heart^ She spoke also 
of Qariick and of Mis Garnck , but not, I thinlc, with so 
much respect and affection as Mrs Hannah More, who had, 
in her youthful days, leceived the most friendly attentions 
horn both, though coming forward at that tune in no higher 
character than as the author of Perej/, the most insipid of 
tragedies ^ 

Mrs Siddons was prevailed on to read passages-from both 
Shakspere and Milton. The dramatic readings were delight- 
ful , m fact, they were almost stage rehearsals, accompanied 
with appropriate gesticulation. One was the great somnam- 
bulist scene in Macbeth, which was the ne plus ultra in the 
whole range of Mrs Siddons’s scemcal exhibitions, and can 
never be foigotten by any man who once had the happiness 
to witness that immortal performance of the divine artist. 
Another, given at the request of a Dutch lady residing 'ui 
the neighbourhood of Barley Wood, was the scene from Kmg 
John of the Lady Constance, begmnmg — “Gone to be 
married ' gone to swear a peace 1 ” &c. The lastj and truly 
superb foi the musioid mtonation of the cadences, was that 
immitable apology or pleading of Christian chanty for 
Cardmal Wolsey, addressed to his bitterest enemy, Queen 

^ It was in 1783| the lost year but one of Dr Johnson’s life, that 
Mrs Siddons, then twenty-eight years of ago, and already the most 
famous actress of her day, visited Johnson in hia rooms m Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street “When Mrs Siddons came into the' room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which he observing, said witli 
a smile. Madam, you who so often occasion a want of seats to other 
people wiU the more easily excuse the wont of one youraelf So 
Boswell reports — M ' 

• Published in 1777 — Ji 
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Catherme, All these, in diffeient degrees and different ways, 
were exqmsite. But the reathngs from Milton were not to 
my haste And, some weelcs after, when, at Mrs TTnr,7,!,h 
More’s request^ I had read to her some of Lord Byron’s most 
popular works, I got her to acknowledge, in then speaking 
upon the subject of reading, that perhaps the style of Mrs 
Siddons’s reading had been too much determined to the 
, dramatic cast of emphasis, and the pointed expression of 
character and situation which must always belong to a 
speaker bearing a port in a dialogue, to admit of her assum- 
, mg the tone of a rapt poetic inspiration 

Meantime, whatever she did — whether it were m display 
of her own matchless talents, but always at the earnest 
request of the company or of her hostess, or whether it were 
in gentle acqmescent attention to the display made by others, 
or whether it were as one member of a generM party 
taking her part occasionally for the amusement of the rest 
and contnbutmg to the general fund of social pleasuie — 
nothmg could exceed the amiable, kind, and unassuming 
deportment of Mrs Siddons She had retired h;om the 
stage, ^ and no longer regarded herself as a pubhc character - 
But so much the stronger did she seem to tlunk the claims 
. of her friends upon anything slie could do for their amuse- 
ment. 

Meantime, amongst the many pleasurable impressions 
which Mrs Siddons’s presence never failed to make, there 
was one which was positively pamful and humibatmg it 
was the degradation which it inflicted upon other n omen 
One day there was a large dinner party at Barley "Wood 
iirs Siddons was present , and I remarked to a gentleman 
who sat next to me — a remark which he heartily confirmed 
— that, upon nsmg to let the ladies leave us, Mrs. Siddons, 
by the mere necessity of her regal deportment, dn arfed the 

^ I sawlier, however, myself upon the stige twice after this meeting 
at Barley Wood. It u as at EOinbuigh , and the parts were those of 
Lady Macbeth and Lady Randolph. But she then performed only as 
an expression of kindness to her grandchildren Professor Wilson and 
myself saw her on the occasion from tlie stage box, mth a delight 
embittered by the certainty that no saw her for tlie last time 

“ Her faienell to the stage Ind been on tbo 29th of June 1812 in 
tlio character of Lady Macbeth — ^M 
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whole party, and made them look ridicttlous j Uiougli 
H Moio, ajid others of the ladits present, wue othv,nv!ae 
really women of very pleasing appcarnncc. Ono final n-niark 
18 forced upon me by niy recollections of Sim Jordan, and 
of her most unhappj end it is this, and stinugu enough it 
seems — that the child of langhter and comic mirth, v, hose 
laugh itself thrilled the heart widi pleasuie, and who creatal 
gaiety of the noblest order for ono entne generation of her 
countrymen, died prcmatiuclj, and in cattle, and in ollliction 
which really killed her by ita owm stuigs. If ever woman 
died of a broken heart, of tenderness bereaved, and of hope 
deferred, that woman was llrs Jordan ' On the other hand, 
this sad votaiy of Melpomene, the queen of the tiagie stage, 
died full of years and honouis, in the bosom of her admiring 
country, m the centie of idolizing friends, and happy in all 
thmgs c'ccept this, tliat some of those whom she inostr luvcii 
on earth had gone before her. Strange coiilniricty of lots 
for the two transcendent daughtei'i of the comic and tragic 
muses For my oivn part, I shall always legiid my recollec- 
tions of Mis Siddous as those in which chicfty I luaie an 
advantage over the coming generation , nay, perhaps over .dl 
generations , for many ccntuncs may levohc without pio*- 
dncing such another transcendent cicature. 

1 Mrs Jordan died m 1816, at the age of 51 , Mrs Siddons In 
1831, at the ago of 76 Hannah More outlived both, dying in 1833. 
at the age of 88 — M. 
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elfementaiy -woilr, the Oivtil der rane^i Vcrnmft, and they 
arc of a nature to make any man melancholy Indeed, 
let a man consider merely this one notion of cmmtwn, 
let'luni i-eflect on its origin, let him remember that, 
agreeably to this origin, it follows that w^e have no 
right to view?' anything m rcrim natuid as objectively, 
or in itself, a cause , that, when, upon the fullest plulo- 
sopluc proof, ive call A the cause of B, wre do in fact only 
subsume A under the notion of a cause — we invest it 
with that function under that relation , that the whole pro- 
ceeding IS merely with respect to a Ivwman understanding, 
and by wuy of indispensable nexus to the several paits of our 
CKiperionce , finally, that there is the greatest reason to 
doubt ivhether the idea of causation is at all appbcable to 
any other world than this, or any other than a human 
experience. Let a man meditate but a little on this or 
other aspects of this transcendental philosophy, and he will 
find the steadfast earth itself rocfcmg as it were beneath Ins 
feet , a world about him which is m some sense a world of 
deception , and a world before him which seems to promise 
a world of confusion, or “ a tcoild, not realised ” All this he 
might deduce for himself without further aid from Kant. 
However, the particular purposes to which Kant apphes his 
philosophy, from the difficulties which beset them, are 
unfitted for anylhmg below a regular treatise Sufiice it to 
say here, tlmt, difficult as these speculations are from one or 
two embanassmg doctrines on the Transcendental Conscious- 
ness, and depressing as they are from their general tendency, 
they are yet painfully irritating to the cunosify, and 
especially so from a sort of expenmentwm cj uens which they 
peld in the progress of their development on behalf of ihe 
entire doctrine of Kant — a test w'hicli, up to this hour, has 
offered defiance to any hostile hand. The test or defiance 
Avhich I qiealc 'of takes the shape of certain antinomies (so 
they are termed), severe adamantine arguments, affirmative 
and negaiive, on two or three celebrated problems, with no 
appc.ll to any possible decision, but one which involves the 
Kantian" doctiines. A quastio vexata is proposed — for 
instance, the infinite divisOnlity of mattci , each side of this 
question, thesis' and antithesis, is argued ; the logic is irresist* 
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iblc, the links arc perfect, anti for each enle altaniRfe-ly then; 
ifi a \crdjct, thus tcnmintuiK i« *he mo'it Irmmphant rruuc- 
eto ml o6su«lHm,--Yir- that A, at one and the wnc t'wv'' ntJd 
1)1 the Fame *= 01180 , w aiul is not 15,'— fioin Mini'll no t iicapc is 
available but through a ICanlian polniion. On anj t»thi.r 
philosophy, It IS dcTnonstialctl lint Ihn oppstdiiluiH of the 
hninan umlcrstaiwling, this fctwulal of lri;!’C, ra«<5ot Iv 
reino\efl This cclchraled chnpltr of ftiifinoiiiKS lv.v» hu'r ot 
great sen ICC to the mere polemics of the t>an'CcniJont'il 
philosophj it 18 a glove or page of ilufiince, conMantl> 
lying on the grouiul, challenging Jhc nghls rif 1 ictory «»nl 
supremacy bo long as it is not taken up by nnj anfag •ni'-l, 
and bunging matters to .a short decision uhen >i jj. 

One section, and that the introductory section, of the ' 
traiiBccndental philosophy, I ha^o puriioacly omitted, thotiph 
m Bfcncfness not to be insulated or disloeafcil from tho 
faithful exposition even of that uhich I Imie pii'cn. Il in 
the doctrine of Space and Time TIioso profound themes, ?-o 
confounding to the human understanding, arc tieatrd by 
Kant under luo aspects— 1st, os Anschaunugen, or /7ifntTin»fl 
— (so the Getmau. word le ususllj translated for waut of a 
better) , 2dbj, as forms, a pi ion, of all our other intuitions. 
Often have I laughed inlcrnalli at the chaTacte'n*>tic 
exposure of Knut’s st 5 lo of thinking — that lie, a man of 
so mucli MOildly sagacity, could think of offeiing, and of the 
German scholastic liabits, that any modern nation could 
tlunk of nccoptmg sudi cabalistic phrases, eucIi a true and 
very “ Ignolium fcr Ignohiis,” in pai t pajmciit of an explana- 
tory account of Time and Space Kant repeats these wox^ 
— ^as a charm before which all darkness flies , and he sup- 
poses continually the case of a man dcn>iug his cxplanalions 
or demau^ng proofs of them, ncici once the sole imaginable 
case — viz] of all men demanding an cxplanalion. of these 
explanations Deny them ' Combat them ! How should 
a man deny, why should he combat, uhnt might, for niiy- 
ttimg to the Contrary appearing, contain a promissory note at 
months aft^r date for 100 guineas 1 'So, it mil cost a 
little prcliimnaiw work before sttcJi. explanations mil much 
avail any schem^of philosophy, either for the pro or the con. 
And yet I do myself really profess to understand the dark 
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words ; and a great sei’nce it would be to sound pbilosopby 
amongst us, if this one w’ord anschauung -were adequately 
unfolded and 'naturalized (as naturalized it might be) in the 
English, philosophic dictionary, by some full Grecian equiva- 
lent. . Stiange that no man acquainted mtli German 
philosophy should yet have been struck by the fact — or, 
being struck, should not have felt it important to call public 
attention to the fact, — of our inevitable feebleness in a branch 
of study for wluch as yet we ivant the indispensable words 
Our feebleness is at once argued by this want, and partly 
caused Meantime, as respects the Kantian way of viewmg 
space,' by much the most important innovation ivhich it 
makes upon the old doctrines is — tliat it considers space as a 
suTgectite not an objective aliqmd , that is, as having its whole 
available foundation ljung ultimately in ourselves, not in any 
external or ahen tenure This one distinction, as apphed to 
space, for ever secures (what nothing else can secure or 
explain) the cogency of geometneal evidence. • Whatevei is 
true for any determmations of a space onginally included in 
ourselves, must be true for such determmations for ever, 
since they cannot become objects of consciousness to us but 
in and by that very mode of conceiving space, that very 
form of schematism which originally presented us with these 
determinations of qiace, or any whatever In the uniformity 
of our owm space-conceivmg faculty we have a pledge of the 
absolute and necessary unifoiimty (or internM agreement 
among themselves) of all future or possible determmations of ^ 
space , because they could no otherwise become to us con- 
ceivable forms of space than by adaptmg themselves to the 
known conditions of our conceiving faculty Here we have 
the necessity wluch is mdispeusable to all geometneal demon- 
stration’ it IS a necessity founded m our human organ, 
wluch cannot admit or conceive a space, unless as precon- 
formmg to these original forms or schematisms. Whereas, 
on the contrary, if space were somethmg objcdtie, and conse- 
quently, being n separate existence, independent of a human 
organ, then it is altogether impossible to find any intelligible 
■sourco of obligation oi cogency in the evidence — such as is 
indispensable to the very nature of geometrical demonstra- 
tion Thus we will suppose that a legnlar demonstration 
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lias gradually, from stop to dowiiiiflr«H tlirougTi a fit.rh'J5 
of piopositions — 1^0 8 resting upon 7, tlifti n|)on ti 
3— at Icngtli reduced }ou to the clcmonfnir nxiom that Two 
Btraiglit lines cannot enclose a spw, Kmv, if rpneo I'O fiwV* 
jccHvc ongniallj — ^tlmt is to cay, foundcil (n^- xf'po't'- n& and 
our gcomelTj) in ourcchca — llimj it is impnenhle that two 
Kucli lines can entloso a space, liecansc the po'^-iWlitv of »ay- 
tlung -wlmtcver iclaluig to the determiimtinn*! of is 

c\actlj co-oxlcnsive with (and cxactlj c\]irevcd hv) o‘ir 
power to conceive it Being thus nblc to nllittit its Itfijiospi- 
bibt} luuvcrsallv, we can hinld a drmonslration tipon it. 
Bul^ on the other hypothesi'?, of space heins il is 

iinposable to guess w hence we arc to draw our ptxwf of tlio 
alleged inaptitude m two straight lines for cnclti«;ing a tpacc. 
The most w’o could sa} is, that hitherto no inetanco has been 
found of an enclosed simce circumccrihcd by tw‘o straight 
lines. It would not do to allege our human Inability to 
conceive, or in imagination to draw, such a circumscnptioD. 
For, besides that such a mode of argument is exactly the one 
supposed to have been rejected, it is liable to this tuumswer* 
able objection, so long as space is assumed to ha\c an eJi/e't- 
tve existence, viz, that tlic human inabilitj to concave such a 
possibility only argues (what in fact is often found in other 
cases) that the objcclne existence of spacc—t'’ the csdslcncc of 


space in itself, and in its absolute nntiux! — is for larger than its 
subjective existence — ? e than its mode of existing gitox/i some 
particular ^ibjoct A being more limited than man might 
be 60 franiW as to be unable to conccnc curie lines; but 
Ibis subjcctiVe inaptitude for tho'c determinations of space 
would not aifcqt tbc objective reality of cunes, or even Ihuir 
mbjcctivo reabty for a higher intelligence Thus, on the 
hypothesis of an\ objective existence for space, we should be 
throw’ll upon an locean of possibilities, without a test for 
sapng what wos-^what xvas not possible But, on the 
other hypothesis, hiimng always m the last resort what is 
suijeatvely possible orampossiblo {^Js what is conccix’ablo or 
no y ns, what can or^nnot be drawn or circumscribed by 
imagination), w\ have the means of demonstration 
tft n ^7 ImMng tftc iiltimato appeals m our power 

to a known nmform . i^^oivn himan faculty. 
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This IS no tnfling matter, and therefore no tniiing advan- 
tage on the side of Kant and his philosophy, to all irho are 
acquainted with the disagreeable controversies of late years 
among Prench geometncians of the first rank, and sometimes 
among British ones, on the question of mathematical evi- 
dence. Legendre and Professor Leslie took part m one such 
a dispute , and the temper in winch it was managed was 
woilhy of admiration, as contrasted unth the angiy controver- 
sies of elder days, if, indeed, it did not eir in an opposite 
spirit, by too elaboiate and too calculating a tone of reci- 
procal flattery But, think as we may of the discussion in 
this respect, most assuredly it was painful to witness so 
infirm a philosophy apphed to an mterest so mighty. The 
.whole aerial superstructure — the heaven-aspmng pyramid of 
geometrical synthesis — aU tottered under the palsying logic of 
evidence, to which these celebrated mathematicians appealed. 
And wherefore ? — Prom the want of any philosophic account 
of space, to which they might have made a common appeal, 
and wdiich might haye so far dischaiged its debt to truth as 
at least to reconcile its theory with the gieat outstandmg 
phenomena m the most absolute of sciences. Geometry is 
' the science of space therefore, in any phtlosophy of space, 
geometrj” is entitled to be pecuharly considered, and used as 
a court of appeal Geometry has these two further claims to 
distinction-=— that, 1st, It is the most perfect of the sciences, 
so far as it has gone , and, 2dly, That it has gone the 
farthest A philosophy of space which does not consider 
and does not reconcile to ite own doctrmes the facts of 
geometry, which, in the two points of beauty and of vast 
extent, is more like a work of nature than of man, is, pnnia 
fane, of no value. A philosophy of space might be false 
wdxicli should harmonize ivith the facts of geometry — it must 
be fake if it contradict them. Of Kant’s philosophy it is a - 
cajiital praise that its very opemng section — that section 
which treats the question of space — not only quadrates with 
the facts of geometry, but also. By the subicchte character 
which it attributes to space, is the vciy first ifliilosophic 
scheme which explains and accoimts for the cogency of 
geometrical evidence. 

These are the two primary merits of the transcendental 
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theory — 1st, Its harinony witli mathematics, and the fact of 
haViJig first, hy its doctnno of space, applied philosophy to 
the nature of geometrical evidence , Zdhj, That it has fiU^. 
ap, by means of its doctrine of catcgoiies, the gi'cat hiatus in 
all schemes of the human understanding from Plato cloivn- 
ivards. All the rest, with a reserve ns to, the part which 
concerns tlie practical leason (or will), is of more questionable 
value, and leads to manifold disputes. But I contend thntj 
had transcendentahsm done no other service than tiiat of 
laying a foundation, sought but not found for ages, to the 
hnman understanding — namely, hy shonung an intelbgible 
genesis to ccitoin large and indispensable ideas — ^it would 
have claimed the gratitude of all profound inquirers. To a 
reader still disposed to undervalue Kant’s service in ,this 
respect, I put one parting question — ^Wherefore he values 
Locke i What has he done, even if value is allowed in full 
to his pretensions ? Has the reader asked himself that ^ He 
gave a negative solution at the most. He told his reader that 


certain disputed ideas w'ore not deduced thus and thus, 
Kant, on the other hand, has given him at the least aposiizve 
solution. He teaches him, in the profoundcst revelation, hy 
a discovery in tlie most absolute sense on record, and the 
most entirely a smglc act — without parts, oi coutnWtions, or 
stages, or preparations from other quarters — that these .long 
disputed ideas could not he denverd from the experience 
assigned hy Locko, inasmuch as they are themsdvesjn cutout 
conditions under which any experience at all is possible: he 
teaches him that these ideas are not mystically originated, 
hut are, in fact, hut another phasis of the functions oi 
forms of his own understanding , and, finally, -he gives eon- 
satenoy, validity, and a charter of authority, to certom modet 
of Mcxtis without which the sum total of human expericnct 
would be a rope of sand 

In tommairng this sh^it acconnt of the Knntiau philO' 
sopliy, I may mention that, in or about the year 1818-19 
" nsitmg the lakes of England, observer 

study of this philo 

foS^’ ^ ^ gathered from it one clear idea Wilber 
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It IS not usual for men to meet vnth then capital dis- 
appomtments in early life, at least not m yontL ]?or, ns to 
disappointments in. love, ivluch ore doubtless the most bitter 
and incapable of comfort, thoiigb ofliennse bkely to ansem 
-youtb, they are in tins way made impossible at a very early 
ago, tliat no man can be in love to tbe whole extent of his 
capacity until he is in full possession of all his facultiesi, Juid 
n ith the sense of digmfied maturity A perfect love, such 
as is necessary to the anguish of a perfect disappomtinent, 
presumes also for its object not a mere girl, but n onian, 
mature both, in person and character, and •womanly dignity. 
This sort of disappointment, m a degree winch could carry 
its impression through Me, I cannot therefore suppose 
occurring earlier than at twenty-five or twenty-seven. jVTy 
disappomtment — ^the profound shock w ith which I was re- 
pelled from" German philosophy, and which thenceforwards 
tmged with ejmeal disgust towards man m certam aspects a 
temper which oiiginoUy I inll presume to consider the 
. most benign that can ever have been created — occurred when 
I w'as yet m my twentieth year In n poem under the title 
of Sa7il, vmtten many years ago by Mr Sotheby, and perhaps 
now forgotten, having never been popular, there occurs a 
passage of some pathos, m which Saul is described as keeping 
amongst the splendid eciuipments of a roj al wardrobe that 
particular psistoial habit which he had worn in his dajs of 
earliest manhood, whilst yet humble and undistmgmshed M 
honour, but also yet innocent and happy There, also, with 
the same care, he presen ed his shepherd’s crook, which, m 
bands of youthful "vigoiu’, had been connected •with remem- 
brances of heroic prowess. These memorials, m after tunes 
' of tiouble or perplexity, when the burthen of royalty, its 
cares,, or its fevensh temptations, pointed his thoughts back- 
waids, for a moment’s rehef, to scenes of pastoral gaiety and 
peace, the heart-weaned prmce would sometimes draw from' 
their repository, and m sohtude would apostrophise them 
separately, or commune mth the bitter-sweet remembrances- 
which they recalled In somelhmg of the same spirit— but 
wuth a hatred to the German philosopher such ns men are re- 
jpresented as feelmg towards the gloomy enchanter, Zanuel or 
'whomsoever, bj’ whose hateful seductions they liave been 
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placed witlim a circle of maliga influences — did’, I ‘at ttmes^ 
~ revert to Kant * thongli for me lus po'wer liad l^cen of tlic 
very opposite land , not an enclianter^s, tut tlio power, of a, 
disendianter — and a disenohanter the most profound ^ As 
often as I looked into hia "works, I exclaimed, in my heart, 
■with the widowed queen of CaiUiage, using her words in an 
altered application — , 

“ Qutcslvit lucetn — tngemmtque re]pett& ” *■ - 


Had the transcendental philosophy corresponded to my’ 
expectations, and had it left important openings for further 
pursuit, my purpose then was to have retired, after a few, 
years spent in Oxford, to the woods of Lower Canada Ihad 
even marked out the situation for a cottage and a consider- 
able hbrary, about seventeen miles from Quebec. I planiied 
nothing so ambitious as a scheme of Pantisocracnj , My object 
was amply profound sohtude, aich as cannot now he had m 
any part of Great Bntam — with two accessary advantages, 
also peculiar to countnes atuated in the circumstances and 
under the climate of Canada '?iz the exaltmg presence in 
an under-consaousness of forests endless and silent, the ever- 
lasting sense of livmg amongst forms so ennobling and impress- 


ive, together with the pleasure attached to natural agencies, 
such as frost, more powerfully manifested than in English lati- 
tudes, and for a much longer penod I hope there is nothing 
fanciful in aU this It is certain that m England, and in 
all moderate climates, we are too dightly Temmdc'd of nature 
or the forces of nature Great heats, or great colds (and in 
Canada there are both), or great humcones, as in the West 
Indian latitudes, recall us contuiually to the sense of a power- 
ful presence, mvestmg our paths on eveiy side , "whereas 'in 
England it is possible to forget that we hvc amongst greatei 
agencies than those of men and human institutionfi. Man, in 
fact, “too much man,” as Timon complamed most reosonahlj 
m Atlicns, was then, and is now, oiir greatest grievance w 
England Man is a weed everywhere too rank A strange 
place must fliat he with us from which the sight of ahundfec 
men IS not before "us, or the sound of a thousand about us 
Nevertheless, hemg m this hotbed of man inevitably im 
some years, no sooner had I dismissed my German philosoph: 

V 1 
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thaa I relaxed a little that spmt of German, abstraction 
which it had prompted, and, though never mismg freely 
with society, I began to look a little abroad It may interest 
the reader^ more than anything else whichl caniecoid of this 
"period, to recall what I saw within the ten first years of the 
century that was at all noticeable or worthy of remembrance 
amongst the literati, the philosophers, or the poets of the 
time For, though I am now in my academic penod from 
1804 to 1808, my knowledge of literary men — or men dis- 
tingmshed m some way or other, either by their opmions, 
their accomplishments, or them position and the accidents of 
them lives — ^began from the firet year of the century, or^ 
more accurately, from the year 1800 , which, with some 
difficulty and demurs, and 1 X 101 some arguments from the 
laureate Pye, the world was at length persuaded to consider 
the last yeai of the eighteenth century ^ 

t 

^ Tlioso wlio look bade to tlie newspapers of 1799 and 1800 utIIsco 
that considerable discussion went on at that time upon the question 
'■whether the jear 1800 was entitled to open the 19th century or to 
close the ISth Mr Laureate Pye wrote a poem vnth a long and aigu- 
mentatuo preface on the point 
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CHAPTER I 


A MAUCnCSTER SWnDENBORaiAN AND A LH Fni’OOL TiTTFnAR\ 

COTERIE 1 

It was m the year 1801j -vrliilst yet at school, that I made 
my first literary acquaintance This was with a gentleman 
now dead, and little, at any time, knoivn ift the literal y 
world , indeed, not at all , for his authorship ^vas confined 
to a department of leligioiis literature as ohscure and as 

narrow m its influence as any that can be named \iz. 

S wedenhoi gianism 

Already, on the hare mention of that word, 4 presumption 
arises against any man, that, writing much (or \\Titing at all) 
for a body of doctnnes so apparently crazy as those of Mr 
Swedenborg, a man must have bid adieu to all good sense 
and manlmess of mind. Indeed, this is so much of a settled 
case, that even to have written against Mr Swedenboig 
would be generallv mewed ns .1 susjncions act, requiring ex- 
planation, and not very easily admitting of it Mr Sweden- 
borg I call him, because I understand Hint his title to call 
himself “ Baron ” is iniagm.ary j or rather he never did call 
. himself by any title of honour — that mistake having originated 
amongst liis followers in this country, who haie chosen to 
-designate him as the “Honourable” and as the “Baron” 
Swedonboig, by way of translating, to the ear of England, 
some one .or other of those irreprcfcnhihle distinction*!. 

. L^aiioJis-Rath, Jlofiath, which arc tossed about with so 

* From Ta^s Magannc foi Febroarj 1507, vl ere Uie title was “ A 
Likrarj XoviUate ” — 

TOL n 


I 


s’xtir &:j'1 '«>■ 

to speak of miy - J«J wif rj„n{,Yjea 

of some one or two amon A w v u ^ t^anijimtfoh 

as Ills best pel forrannees \vi «, A f 
''ay, I bavi looked ,nto them * iTfl 
m3 mind was certamlvnotfa.flnSli 
laboured, to my feelm? \Tffrf tLv 

annoyaiice, but which I <'PPo»ttr ijuUitJca of 

|unlcd in lunatias--cvccs.,ve dulm.”'^*' foomi 

«|c execution, with e\ccs,nc ex(iltn« ’“''‘‘f '^f-^arrUier. ,n 

^lie result, at ]ea.t. was most S 
Suedenborg is the only one I oxip I W »s-iteia, 

to step c;en the shaLww world lA« contrived 

mystery and all its awe \om 1 a» 

has rent awaj the 4l no T"'' 
while they gare«. for thyZiS to«(remble ‘ 

are imcsted makes it impos-^iS ! ''hjoits 

find any reason to trenS? m. ,l t®' l^'‘*‘»«ortal8 should 

conceued it possible Jo trrv ^ 

Steaming with the vapoum ^«Hhy, and 

'» oii infan/iSS’/"^^ hy 

death, have a hold upon tlie ^ ^hts with the Paimtities of 
they rarely lose InAJis ^“‘’h «a 

Snedenborg, if jt ^vero ai nil should conceuo' that 

P»l™l.raMte, „„S “ ‘} Ko^ih tor I,™ u> tZo"^ 
2 'd.Kvoaa Ho ‘'™. I-®™ .„^Sy 

authors whatsoeier °*^hgionize men beyond all otb£ 
mdeed,^ le^Uf all' Swedenbor-^'s w ritincs tl * 

- “S" lr"tt 

''^thhiBSvSa®^^”^’ '^hich may se^ Lf of'tbe 

rectorof hnthewas connexion 

*’ tewn,tbemoroachvc duties 
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of which palish, were discharged by his curate , but much of 
'the duties within the church were still discharged by himself, 
and with such exemplary zeal that his parishioners, after- 
wards celebrating the fiftieth anniversary, or golden jubilee of 
hiB appointment to the livmg (the twenty-fifth anniversary is 
called in German the silver — the fiftieth, the golden jubilee), 
went farther than is usual in giving a pubhc expression and 
a permanent shape to their sentiments of love and veneration 
I am surpnsed, on reflection, that this venerable clergyman 
should have been unvexed by Episcopal censures He 
might, and T dare say would, keep back the grosser parts of 
Swedenborg’s views from a pubhc display , but, m one point, it 
would not be easy for a man so conscientious to make a com- 
promise between his ecclesiastical duty and his private belief; 
for I have since found, though I did not then know it, that 
Swedenborg held a very pecuhar creed on the article of atone- 
/ ment. From tlie shght pamphlet which let me into this secret 
I could not accurately collect the exact distinctions of his creed ; 
blit it was very diflerent from that of the Enghsh Church 
However, my friend continued imvexed for a good deal 
more than fifty years, enjoying that peace, external as well as 
internal, which, by so eminent a title, belonged to a spirit so 
evangehcaUy meek and dovehke I mention him chiefly for 
the sake of describing his mteresting house and household, so 
diflerent from all which belong to this troubled age, and his 
impressive style of hvmg The house seemed almost 
monastic ; and yet it stood in the centre of one of the largest, 
busiest, noisiest towns in England , and the whole household 
seemed to have stepped out of their places m some Vandyke, 
or even some Titian, picture, from a forgotten century 
‘ and another dminte. On knocking at the door, which of 
itself seemed an outrage to the spirit of quietness which 
brooded over the place, you were received by an ancient man- 
servant in the sober livery which belonged traditionally to 
Mr, family, for he was of a gentleman’s descent, 

^ As Da Quincej has divulged the name of this clergyman in his 
Antohiography (see vol i pp 13G-188), there is no need for concealing, 
it here. He vas the Rev John Clowes, Rector of St. John’s Clmrch, 
Manchester, and wo shall substitute the full name for the blank in the 
«eqnd — M 
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and hadjiad tlie im>st finished education of a gentleman. 

. This vraaerable old butler put me m mmd ,al\raye, his 
noisde® steps, of the Castle of Indolence, ‘where the i>di^ or' 
usher walked about m shoes tlmt were shod with felt, lest any 
rude echoes might be roused An ancient housekee^ was 
equally wenerable, equally gentle m her deportment, quielitt 
her movements, and inaudible m her tread. One or other of 
these upper domestics, — fortheother8rarelycros«ed my path, — ' 
ushered me always into some room c\presang by its furniture, 
its 1(10111X63, and its coloured windows, the solemn tranquillity, 
whidi, for half a centuij*, had reigned in that manapn 
Among the pictures were more than one of St Jolinj'the 
beloved apostle, by Italian masters Neither the featmes nor 
the expression were verj wide of Mr Cfiowcs’s own counte-' 
nance , and, had it been possible to foiget tlie gross characlm' 
of Swedenboig’s reveiics, or to substitute for these fleshly 
dreams the awful visions of the Apocalypse, one mi ght haic’ 
imagined easily that the pure, saintly, and childlike; evan- 
gelist had been once again recalled to this earth, and that thw 
most quiet of mansions was some cell m the island of Patmos. 
Wlience came the stained glass of the wmdows I know no!^ 
and whether it were stained or pointed The rovolutious-of 
that art are known from Horace Walpole’s account , and ' nine' 
years after tins penod, I found that, in Birmingham, where- 
the art of staining glass was chiefly practised, no tnflmg sum 
was chafed eien for a vulgar lacing of no great breadth 
' drawing-room windows, which one of my friends 

thought fit to introduce as an embellishment. These wifidoivs, 
however, of my deiical fnend were leaBy stoned windows;*’, 
aving Scnptural histones represented upon them. Acrow ning 
ornament to the library or pnnctpal room was, a sweet-toned 




-gau, «uwein, ana elaborately carved m its wood-work, at" 
c mj v^erable fi-iend readily sate down, and performed 
anthems as often as I asked him, eometun^ 
oM it ivith his voice, which was tremulons from, 
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ncctmg it in llioiiglit "ttith Lttile Gadding, tlie fnmons luausioii 
(in nnntmgdonslurC} I believe) of Ibc Farrers, an interesting 
'family in the reigns of James L and Charles I Of the 
Fanrers there is a long and circumstantial biographical account, 
and of the conventual discipline maintained at Little Gidding 
J?or many jeais it nas the rule at Giddnig — and it nas the 
wish of the Farrcrs to haic tiansmittcd that practice through 
succcedmg centiuies — that a musical or cathedial service 
should be going on at ci ery hour of night and day in the 
chapel of the mansion Let the tiaieller, at nhat hour he 
would, morning or evening, summer or winter, and in ivhat 
generation or century soever, happen to knodc at the gate 
of Little Guiding, it naa the purpose of Nicholas Fnrrcr — a 
sublime 2inrpose — that alnays he should hear tlie blaie of the 
organ, sending upwards its smgnig volumes ot melody, God’s 
woinlni) tor cier proceeding, anthems of pmise for ever 
ascending, and jubilates echoing withont end or knoivn he- 
gmmng. One stream of music, in fact, never mtermittmg, 
onc'iestal fire of devotional praise and thanksgi%'ing, was to 
connect the hegmniugs with the ends of generations, and to 
link one century into another Allowing for the sterner 
asceticism of N Farrcr — partly arismg out of the times, 
partly out of personal character, and partly, perhapi^ out of 
lus travels in Spam — ^my aged friend’s arrangement of the day, 
and the tiammg of his household, might seem to have been 
modelled on the 'plans of Mr leaner, whom, however, he 
might never have heard of There w'as also, in each house, 
the same union of rdigion with some cultivation of the 
ornamental arts, or some expression of respect for them Li 
each case, a monastic seventy, that might, undei other cir- 
cumstances, have tenniiiated m the gloom of a La Trappe, had 
been softened by Enghsh sociality, and by the habits of a 
gentleman’s education, into a devotional pomp, reconcilable 
with Protestant views When, however, lemembenng this 
last fact in Mr Clowes’s case (the fact I mean of lus liberal 
education), I have endeavoured to explain the possibility of 
one so much adorned by all the accomplishments of a high- 
bred gentleman, and one so truly pious, fallmg into the gioss- 
ness, almost the sensuality, which appears to besiege the 
-visions of Swedenborg, L. fancy that the whole ha 
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ex^pltuncd out of tbe same cause wliicii occasionally may be 
descried, tliroitgli a distance of two complete cenlnnes, 'Os 
■woigbmg beavily upon tlic ITarrers — ^vjz. ilic dire monotony^ 
of daily life, when visited by no irntotions either of hope or, 
fear— no hopes from ambition, no fears from poverty 
^ Nearly (if not quite) sixty years did my %'enerable ‘fiirad 
inhabit that same parsonage house, nithont any incident more ■ 
j^rsoiudly interesting to himself then a cold or a sow throah < 
And I suppose that he resorted to Swedenboi^— rdactontiy, 
perha^ at the first — os to a hook of fairy talcs connected 
mth his professional studies And one thing I am bound to ^ 
add m randour, which may have had its weight with him, that 
more than once, on casually turning over o volume' of 
Hweaenboi|[, I have certamly found most cunons and fehcitous 
passages of comment — ^passages which extracted a bnlbnnt' 
mining from numbers, circumstances, or tnnal accidents, 
apparently ^thout significance or object, and gave to tliinra, : 
without a place or a habitation in the critic's regard, a value 
M hieroglyphics or cryptical ciphers, which struck mo as 
^boraMy ingenious Tins acknowledgment I moke not so 
to Swedenborg, whom I must StiU continue, 

Clones It may 
^ CaoWs consideration 
1 "Sarded with mdifference by the „ 

boheve ^ Swedenborgians. At bis motion it was, 1“' 
colSiffTlLT?^ was formed for proourmg and en-’ 

Swedenbo^a entire 
Sevondof.thcse”. 

by Mr do^ ^®®*^ executed, personally , 

So^beX^;rte:: atlf ^ 

the nomht extensive author But it shows'^ 

did he £ toiias that never, in one instance, 

every other aubi^ ^ ^ direction. Upon 

withstanding mv lovish ®°*^^®>itially — and, not- , 

for^e LK, y®®”, (15-16), as his equal. His ; 
arisen upon hw nobe^f eecident m his nay, had ' 
. usual thonghtfulneas eunphcity, ^ my un- 

honourable disfancbon ^®^ts, I had gamed the 

without excepbott as iA.i fienerd invitation to his house,. 

Ptiou as to Wa and houm, when.few otheS' , 
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could boast of any adnnssion at all The common gi'ound on 
•which we met was hteiature — nioie especially the Greek and 
[Roman literatuie , and much he exerted himself, in a spirit 
of the purest coiu'tesy, to meet my animation upon these 
“themes. But ^e interest on his part ivas too endently a 
secondary mter^t in me, for whom he talked, and not m the 
subject ' he spoke much from memoiy, as it were of thmoa 
that he had once felt, and little from immediate sympathy 
with the author, and his animation was aitificial, though his 
courtesy, which prompted the eftort, was the truest and most 
' unaffected ^possible 

The connexion between us must lia'ire been interestmg to 
an observer , for, though I cannot say with "Wordsworth, of 
old Daniel and his grandson, that there were “nmety good 
years of fair and foul weather” between u^ there were, how- 
ever, sixty, I imagme, at the least ; whilst as a bond of con- 
nexion theie was nothing at aU that I know of beyond a 
common tendency to revene, which is a bad link for a mial 
connexion The little ardour, meantime, with winch he had, 
for many years, participated in the intciesls of this world, oral! 
that it inherits, was now rapidly departmg Daily and 
consciously he •was loosening aU ties which bound him to 
earher lecoUections ; and, m particular, I remember — ^because 
the instance was connected with my last farewell visit, as it 
proved — ^that for some time he was engaged daily m re- 
nouncing wnth solemmty (though often enough in cheerful 
words) book after book of classical literature in which he 
had once taken particular debght Several of these, after 
talnng his final glance at a few passages to which a pencil 
reference in the mar gin pointed his eye, he delivered to me as 
memorials in time to come of himself The last of the 
books given to me under these circumstances was a Gieek 
“ Odyssey,” m Clarke’s edition “ This, ’ said he, ** is nearly 
the sole book remainmg to me of my dassical library — which, 
for some yeai-s, I have been diqjersmg amongst my friends 
Homei I retained to the last, and the *Od\ssey,’ by pre- 
ference to the *Ihad,’ both in compliance with my own taste, 
and because 'this very copy was my chosen companion for 
evening amusement during my freshman’s term at Truuty 
College, Cambridge — wbitber I went early in the spring of 
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1743, Tour o%¥xi favourite Grocmn js' Euripides 
you must value — we must all value— Homer. I, evcn'as old 
as I am, could still icad lum uiih delight; ad^'-ti^long^ds. 
any meiely human composition ought to occupy iby^tiipe, I 
sliould have made an exception m behalf of'tlm solitoryL 
author But I am a soldier of Clinsi , the^ ciicriiy,,tlie daiJb. 
enemy, cannot be far off , saremas colbgere m, at my age^ the 
watchword for eveiy faithful sentinel, houxly to keep* watch 
and waid, to wait and to be xigilant Tins May dayT hAn'O 
taken my farewell glance at Homer, for 1 must mO more he 
found seeking my pleasure amongst the works^.ofman j-nndf’ 
that I may not be tempted to bicak my resolution, 1 malm' 
over this mj last book to yon ” ' ' *' 

Words to this effect, utteicd with his usual sblommty, 
accompanied his gift, and, at the same timi^ hc’adde^‘ 
xvithout anj sciiamtc comment, a little pocket Virgil- — ^IhOi 
one edited hj Ala\ander Cunningham, the hitler antagonist 
of Bentley — ^xvith a few annotations placed at the end. 

-act was in itself a solemn one , something like taking tliOJ 
veil for a nun — a final abjniation of the world's giddy agita- 
toons. And jet to him — ^alieady and for so long a, tune 
linked so feebly to anything that could he called ilie world, 
and living in a seclusion so piofound — ^it was but^ns if.an^ 
anebonto should retire from his outer to lus inner cell,' ^ 
however. It impressed powerfully in after years , hebause this 
act of self-dedication to the ne\t world, and of parbng &om» 
the intelleotual luxuries of this, w-as also, m faef^'thpugh 
neither of us at the tune knew it to he sucli, the scene of his 
parting with myself Immediately after Ins solemn 
^ech, on presenting me ivith the » Odyssey,” he sat down ''to 

chanted pait'-of the; 
nnall}', at my leipiest, performed the anlhein'hd 
the English Chuicli service — ^the collect' for- 

mtoiit Tnmty — (Lord of all power md, 

eveninff f i ' i^ I'f® summer — about half after nine in >the- 
cnouc^toiii^ still hngermg, and just stoxmfe 

St Crucifixion, the Stomng of the 

which 'adoMiixi emblazonries of the Chnstoon faith,^ 

ftie tifel ‘ Kixoivtoi- 

y hours of>^i8 household, I now rcceiVed dn&’usmd- 
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fervent adiexis — 'wliicli, TMthout tlie words, liad tlie sound 
and cfiect of a laenediction — ^felt tlie narm piessiu’e of lus 
- hand, saw dimly the outline of his venerable figure, more 
dimly his samtly countenance, and quitted that gracious 
presence, which, in this w'oild, I was destined no more to, 
revisit The night was one in the first half of July 1802 , 
in the second half of w'hich, or very early in August, I 
quitted school clandestinely, and consequently the neighbour- 
hood of Mr Clowes Some years after, I saw his death 
announced in all the public journals, as haiiiig occurred at 
'Leamington Spa, then m the springtime of its medicinal 
reputation Faiewdl, early fnend > holiest of men whom it 
has been my lot to meet * Tes, I repeat, thiity-fivo years 
are past smce then, and I have yet seen few men approaclung 
to tins venciable clergyman in patermQ beiiigmtj' — none' 
cmtamly in child-like purity, apostohc hohness, oi m perfect 
alienation of heart from the S2Mrit of this fleshly w'orld 

• I have delineated the habits and charactei of Mi. Clowes 
at ,some length, chiefly because a connexion is rai-e and 
interesting b,etween parties so widely asunder m pomt of age 
— one a schoolboy, and the other almost an octogenarian to 
quote a stanza from one of the most spiritual sketches of 
■Wordsworth — 

"We talked with open heart and tongue, 

Aflfectionate and free — 

- A pair of fncnds, though I was j oung, 

' And Matthew seventy-three " 

have stated a second reason for this recowl, in the fact 
' that Jdr Clowes was the first of my friends who had any 
connexion wnth the press. At one time I have reason to 
beheve that tbis connexioii was pretty extensive, thougb not 
publicly avowed, and so far from being lucratiie that at 
first L believe it to have, been expensn-e to liim, and what- 
ever “^profits might afterw^ards arise w'ere apphed, as much of 
his regular income, to the benefit of otlicis ^ Here, again, it 

* In a recent [1889] catalogue of a Mandiestei book-sale I find 

this entry “ Clowes (John, of Manchester, the Clnirch of England 

Swcdenhoigian) Sermons, Translatious, etc., with e Life of him bj 
Theo Crompton, pnncipallv published m Manchester from 1799 to 

' 1850 17 vols M. 
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seems sra^irising that a g>mt so heneficont; in the*,- 
'» amplest sense, charitable, coiild coalesce' m any-yiewa 
Swedenhoi^, n ho, in some senses, ivas not charitable.^ Sweden-^i 
boig had been scandalized by a notion which, 'it seems, he fohnd ' ^ 
prevalent amongst the poor of the Contmenfe-i‘Vin^''tlm%^if 
nches were a drag and a negative force, on the,' road itef 
religious perfection, poverty must he positive fettle Jtsnse to J 
the flivonr of Heaven. Qnevoudy offended with thiB 
he came almost to hate poverty as a presumptive indicafeton'" i 
of this offensive heresy , scarcely would he allow it an mdirebt * 
value, as removing m many cases the occasions or imatomehts^ 
of evil No being m itself neutral and indifferent, hd. " 
argued that it had become erroneously a ground, of pnesump^^ 
tuous hope , nhilst the iich man, aware of hia danger, ,was,\' 
in some degree, armed against it by fear and humihty ^ And, » 
on this course of arguing and of corresponding feeding, 
Swedenborg had come to hate the very name of a'pooy"' 
candidate for Heaien, as bitterly as a shorlang attorney hafes,^ 
the applications of a pauper client Yet so entu’ely is itttipe ^ 
that “to the pure, all things are pure,” and,tlmt perfect^'j 
chanty “thinketh no lU,” but is gifted vith a power ^to 
transmute all things mto its own resemblance — ^so enbrely ' 
is all this true, that tins most spmtual, and, as it 
disembodied of men, could find delight m the dreams^'-l 
of the very “fleshliest mcuhns” that has intruded amongst:-* 
heavenly objects, and, secondly, this henignest ,of'-men 
lound ms own pure fcehngs not outraged by' onet,who', 
threw a withemg sconl over the far larger bnlf of his f 




dncurrently u ith this acquaintance, so impressive' tad” . 

the unusual sonctily of >Ir OlowWs’'' 
uniter, I formed another with a wdl-knonn coterie, more 
^ general sense, literary, resident' at-.' 
I liatfr Ininysivteenth-year [180i3;ii 

cxcorsion^f^r*^*^^ mother and family on 'a 'summer’s 
imtnedktplir ^ village upon the 'heights’' 

it has thr^n ® though by this tune,I hdieve \ 

become a mei* many fibres of connexion aa^to have , 
quarter or suburban “piocess'*' (to speak 'q)y'f 
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anatomictil pliraso) of tlie great town below it In those 
days, however, distant by one third of a centiuy from onrs, 
Everton was still a “distinct inUage (for a mile of ascent is 
worth three of level ground in the way of effectual sepaia- 
tion), It was delightfully refreshed by manne breezes, though 
raised above the sea so far that its thunders could be heard 
only under favourable circumstances There we had a 
cottage for some months , and the nearest of our neighbours 
happened to be that Mr Clarke, the banker, to whom 
acknowledgments are made in the Lorcnso the Magmjiccnt, 
for aid in procuring MSS. and information fiom Italy This 
gentleman c^ed on my mother, merely in the general view 
of offering neighbourly attentions to a family of strangers 
I, as the eldest of my brothers, and already with strong 
literary propensities, had received a general invitation to his 
house. Thither I went, indeed, eaily and late , and there I 
met Mr Hoscoe, Dr Currie (who had just at that tmie 
pubhshed his Life and Edition of Burns), and Mr Shepherd 
of Qatacre, the author of some works on Italian hterature 
(paiticularly a Life of Poggio Bracctohm), and, since then, well 
known to all England by his Reform pohtics. 

There were other members of this society — some, like 
mj^elf, nsitoK merely to that neighbourhood , but those I 
have mentioned were the chief Here I had an early 
opportunity of observing the natural character and tendencies 
sof merely hterary society — ^by which society I mean all such 
as, having no strong distmctions in power of thinking or in 
native force of character, are yet raised into circles of 
' pretension and mark by the fact of having written a book, 
or of holding a notorious connexion with some department 
or other of the periodical press No society is so vapid and 
uninteresting in its natural quahty, none so cheerless and 
petnfic in its influence upon others. Ordinary people, m 
such company, are in general repressed fixim uttermg wnth 
cordiality the natural expression of their own minds or 
temperaments, under a vague feelmg of some peculiar homage 
due, 01 at least customarily paid, to those hons such people 
are no longer at thmr ease, or masters of their own natural 
motions m their own natural freedom ; whilst indemnification 
of any sort is least of all to be looked for fiom the literary 
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dons wlio Imve diffused' this unpleU^nt atniOPpheye" '^f 
- constraint. They disable others and yet do nothing' ihnra- 
sches to fill \ip the ^old they ha^e createdi One nnd' all-- 
unless hy accident people of unusual originality, pou-cr, and 
also none, so as to he ahlcMilhoUt tiepidalion< to'face the 
expectations of men — the literary class lahour under jtuo 
opposite disguahilcalions for a good tone of conyersatwn" 
Prom causes visibly explained, they are cither Bpcalod'by £!ie 
Mces of reserve, and of over-consciousness directed ‘up^ 
themselves — ^this is one extreme, or, ivhere mahbne«S"of 
mmd has prevented this, hejond others of c^jual or lufcanor. 
natural power, they are apt to he desperately tomiuonplace’ 
The first defect is an accident arising out of. the lanty of 
literary pretensions, and would rapidly subside as' the pro- 
portion became laiger of practising lilcrati to the mass of 
educated people But the other is an adjunct ecaicelj ' 
separable from the ordinary prosecution of a Llerary career, 
^ and growing m fact out of litciature per sc, as literature is 
generally understood. That same day, says Homer,’ 'nrhich 
makes a man a slai e lohs lum of half his value Tliat same 
hour which, first awakens a child to the consciousness of being 
observed, and to the sense of admiration, strips it of its 
freedom and unpremeditated graces of motion Awkwardness 
at the least and too probably, as a conscguencc of f/w/, affect- 
, anon and conceit — ^follow hard upon tlic consciousness ^of 
Nspecinl notice or admiration The very attempt to disguise 
em arrassH^t too often issues in a secondary and more 
m^ked embarrassment 

reserve arises with some literary men, 
r be in possession of novd ideaa 

or aidour of dispute, might 
tinic/into n «!> ^^'elation of those golden thoughts, some- 
S leveabng them, smee, without such 

unsocial reside — ^tbat Adam Smii-1 deliberate 

lest ty aeciaenae peari .hodj 

the vigilant bystanders And ^ ^ amongst 

alloived himself t^be eng-irred m ^ *2^® would he have 

\ ^ ® dKpxitation, because both 
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'tlie passions^ of dispute and the necessities of dispute are alike 
apt to throw’ men off their guard. A mosthinamiable reason 
it certainly is, which places a man in one constant attitude 
of self-protection against petty larceny. And yet, hunuhatmg 
as tliat may be to human nature, the furtive propensities or 
instmcts of petty larceny are diffused most extensively through 
all ranks — directed, too, upon a soit of property far more 
tangible and more ignoble, as respects the possible motives of 
the purloiner, than any property m subjects purely intel- 
lectual.'. Eather more than ten years ago, a literary man of 
the name of Alton published, some little time before his own 
death, a very searching essay upon this chapter of human 
integnty — arraying a laige list of common cases (cases of 
hats, gloves, umbrellas, books, newspapers, &c) uherc tlie 
clami of o’wnership, left to itself and unsuppoited by accidents 
of shame and exposure, appeared to be weak indeed amongst 
classes' of s'ociety prescnptively “ respectable ” And yet, for 
a' double reason, literary larceny is even more to be feared , 
both because it is countenanced by a less ignoble quality of 
temptation, and because it is far more easy of achievement — 
so easy, indeed, that it may be practised ivithout any clear 
accompanying consciousness 

I have myself witnessed or been a paity to a case of the 
follo-wing land • — A new tnith — suppose for example, a new 
doctrine or a new theory — ^was communicated to a i ery able 
man m the course of conversation, not didactically, or directly 
as a new truth,butpoi'<?nMca%, — communicated as an aigument 
in the cuircnt of a dispute TiHiat followed ? Kecessanly it 
followed that a very able man would not be purely passive in 
receiving this new truth , that he would co-operate ■with the 
commumcator in many ways — as by raising objections, by 
half dissipating his own objections, and in a variety of other 
co-agencies In such cases, a x^ery clever man does in effect 
half-generate the new idea for himself, but then he does this 
entirely under your leadmg , you stand leady at each pomt 
of possible deviation, to warn him away from the ■wrong turn 
— fiom the turn which leads nowhitlier or the turn nludi 
loads astray.' Yet the final result has been that the catcchu- 
under the full consciousness of scTf-cxeition, has so far 
confounded his just and true belief of hanng contiibuted to 
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the evolution of the doctnne, hi*! own apj[»nihcnsion. of 
it, Tnth the far fliffercnl c.i?e of having eiolvcfl the tJfisiti 
itself into light, as to go off with the firm impmsion that the . 
doctrine liad heen a product of his oini.t liicre is therefore 
ground enough for the jealousy of Adam Sniitli, Biace a 
rohherj' may he corainittcd nnconfcsously , though, by the 
■way, It is not a pcnl peculiarly applicable to hnUKlf, who 
has not so much succeeded in di«scovcnng new ttutli9/as in 
cstahliehmg a logical connexion amongst old ones ' ^ 

On tlic other Imncl, it is not bj' reserve, ivhetJscr of alTcct- 
ahon or of Smitbinn jcalousr, that the majority of hteraiy 
people oITtnd — at least not bj the latter ; for, eo far from 
haiung much novelty to protect against pimtcs, the 
general effect of literary pursuits is to tame doivn all points 
of onginahty to one standard of insipid monotony. I shall , 
not go into the reasons for thiss, I make my appeal to. the 
mattei of fact Tiy a Parisian populace, •very many of whom 
are highly cultivated by reading, against a body of lUitemtO 
rustics Mr Scott of Aberdeen,^ m life '‘Second Tour to 
Pans” (1816), tells us that, on looking o\er the shouldu'of 
poor stall women selling tnficsin the street, he usually found 
fhem rcadmg Voltaire, Bonsscau, or even (as I think he adds) 
Montesgmeu , but, notinthstanduig the polish W'hich such 
reading both presumes as a previous condition and produces 
as a natural effect, yet no people could be more lifeless, in 
tbeir minds, or more barren of observing faculties, than they , 
and so he describes them VTordsf words* nothing but 
words * On the other hand, listen to the com crsation of a 
few scandalous village dames collected at a tea-table Viilgpr 
as the spint may bo which possesses them, and not seldom 
mabcious, still how full of animation and of keen perception 
it will generally be found, and of a learned spint of con-’ 
ni^eurship m human character, by companson with tlie 
/aoe generalities and baiien recollections of mere literati ' 

All this was partially illustrated in the circle to which I 
was now pres^ted Mr Clarke was not an autlior, and he 
was by much the most interesting person of the whole. He 


J Foi a ^TOlar passage, see ante, pp 96, 
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had travelled, and, paihctilarly, lie lind travelled in Italy — 

' then an aristocratic distinction , had a small, but interestmg, 
picture gallery ; and, at this tune, amused himself by study- 
ing G^reck, for ■vrliich purpose he and myself met at sunnse 
eveiy- morning through the summer, and read -SIschylus 
together These meetings, at which we sometimes had the 
company of any stranger who might happen to be an amateur- 
in Gre^, ivere pleasant enough to my schoolboy vanity — 
placuig me in the position of teacher and guide to men old 
eiiough to be my grandfathers But tlie dmner parties, at 
which the literati sometimes assembled m force, were far 
from being equally amusing hlr Eoscoe ^ was simple and 
manly in his demeanour ; but there was the feebleness of a 
mere hcUe-lethist, a mere man of viitH, in the style of his 
sentiments on most subjects Yet he was a pohtician, and 
took an ardent mterest in politics, and wrote upon politics — 
all which are facts usually presuming some vigour of mind 
And he wrote, moreover, on the popular side, and with a 
boldness which, in that day, when such pohtics were abso- ^ 
lately disieputable, seemed undemably to aigue great moral 
courage. But these were accidents arising out of his connexion 
with the Whig party, or (to speak more accurately) unth 
^ the O^pposxtton party in Parliament , by whom he was greatly 
' caressed Mr Fox, the Duchess of Devonshire, Mr Sheiidan, 
and aU the powers on that side the question, showed him the 
most'marked attention in a gieat variety of forms , and this 
it was, not any native propensity for such speculations, which 
' drove him into pamphleteering upon political questions Mr 
Fox (liimself the very feeblest of party writers) u as probably 
sincere ,in his admiration of Mr Koscoe’s pamphlets j and did 
seriously think him, as I know that he described him in 
’ private letters, an antagon^t well matched agamst Burke ; 

" and tlwi he afterwards became m form. ^The rest of the 
world wondered at his presumption, or at) his gross miscol- 
, dilation of his own peculiar powers. An enunent person, in 
after -years (about 1815), speakmg to me of Mr, Eoscoe’s 
-political writings, especudly those which had connected his 

’ Wflliam Eoscoe (1753-1831), autbor of Zi/cQ/'Zowarorfe’ATa^tci, 

Life and Pontificate of £eo X, and otlier works, was a native of Liver- 
pool, and spent tho main part of bis life as a banker in that town —IT, 
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' name witli Burke, (Wlawd lliat he always felt o£ liiin in that 
relation not i.o nuiclx oa of a XceWo man, Inif ah-solutcly a« ol 
a JSjwm (that was Ins very e\pri“!=ion), nr a man ema«ctil«ted. 
Bight or ivrong in liw views, he •-howed the most painful 
deiiicfc of good eenso and jirndentc in tonfronling his own 
understanding, «o plain and homely, with the Machiavclmn 
Bwareus of a hundicd arms — ^Ihc Thtan whom he found in 
Biuke , nil the advantages of a In mg antigonist oier a dead 
one could not compensate odds so fearful in ongnial power 

It was a sinking lUustiatiou of the impotence of mere 
litorntinc against natuial power and mother wit tJmt the 
only man wdiO was considcied indispensable m three parties, 
for gi\ung life and nnpulRC to their sivacitj, was a tailor? 
and not, I was often ussured, a pen-on dcn\ mg a dusigimtion 
fiom the aaffc of those whose inbouiw ho cuppoiffd as a 
capitalist but one who dicw liis own honest daily bread from 
Ins own honest needle, eveept w hen he laid it aside for the 
beiiclit of drooping literati, who needed to he watered wuth 
his wit Wit, perhaps, m a piopcr sense, he had not — it 
was rather drolleiy, and somotuncs even hufiboneiy / 

These, in the lamentable absence of the tailor, could be 
furnished of an infenor quality by Hr SheiJbmd,* who (as 
may be iniagmcd from this fact) had but little dignity in 
private life I know not how' far he inigbt altoi in' these 
respects, but certainly, at the time (1801-2), he was-de- 
cidedly, or could he, a buffoon, and seemed own ambitious jof 
' the title, by courting notice for Ins grotesque manner and 
coaise stories, more thin was altogether compatible with the 
pretensions of a scholar and a cleigj man I must ha\ e^ leave 

to Bunk that such a man could not have emeiged from any 
gieat University, or from any but a sectarian training 
Indeed, about Poggio himself there were circumstances which 
would have indisposed any regular clrngj-man. of the Chinch 
of England, or ot the Scottish Kirk, to usher him into the 
literature of his^countiy With what codrseness and low 

^ Tlio Kev Williniiv Shepliord, nntlior of a Inf 6 tf Poggw Brcuxiohm 
(Liverpool, 1802) and Pans in 1802 and 1814 (London, 1814), and 
joint author of a work m two volumes called Sgstanahe J^ueaiton, of 
Mementary Instruction in tlie various Pimiivients of JAlerature and 
Science (London, 1816) — M. 
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buffoonery have I beard ibis Mr Shepherd in those days lun 
down the bishops then upon the bench, but especially those 
of any public pretensions or reputation, as Horsley and 
Porteusj'and, in connexion uith them, the pious Mrs Hannah 
More ' Her he could not endure 

Of this gentleman, having said sometlimg disparaging, I 
iim.bound to go on and add, that I beheve him to have been 
at least a truly upngh't man — talking often wildly, but in- 
, capable of doing a conscious wrong tonny man, be his party 
what it might j and, in the midst of Km or even buffoonery, 
-a real, and, upon occasion, a stern patriot Mr Canmng and 
others he opposed to the teeth upon the Liveipool hustings, 
and' W'ould take no biibe, as others did, from literary feehngs 
of sympathy, or (wluch is so hard for an amiable mind to 
resist) from personal applications of courtesy and respect 
Amusing it is to look back upon any political work of Mr, 
Shepherd’s, as upon his “Tour to Prance,” pubhshed m 
1816, and to know that the pale pink ot his Eadicahsm uas 
then-accomited deep, deep scailet 

Hothing can better serve to expound the general force of 
intellect amongst the Liverpool coterie than the qiiahty of 
their poetry, and the general standard which they set up in 
poetry. Not that even in their errors, as regarded poetrj^, 
they were of a magnitude to establish any standard or 
authority rin their oum. persons Imitable or seducing there 
” could be nothmg in persons who wrote verses occasionally, 
and', as a -Trdpepyov or by-labour, and were themselves the 
most timid of imitators But to me, who, in that year, 1801, 
already Icnew of a grand renovation of poetic power — of a 
new birth in poetry, interesting not so much to England as 
to the human mind — ^it was secretly amusing to contrast the 
'little artificial usages of their petty traditional knack 111111 
the natural foims of a divine art — the difference being pretty 
much as between an American lake, Ontano, or Superior, 
and a carp pond or a tench preserve Mr Eoscoe had just 
about this time published a translation from the £aha of 
"Liugi TansiUo. — a senes of dullish lines, with the moral 
' purpose of persuading young women to suckle their own chil- 
dren. Tlie brilliant young Duchess of Devonsliirc, some half 
century ago, liad, for a frolic — a gieat lady’s capnee — sot a 
•VOL ir K 
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jnecwlent injliis -ttay ; ngatnst wlucli, liowcver, in tliaf? lank, 
laechcal men know tlmt tliere is a good deal to ke eaid^ an^ 
lu ranks more extensivo than tlioae.of the Dticltess it must ' 
be something of an Irish hull to suppose any general neglect 
.of this fluty, since, upon so large a scale, whence could conic 
the vicarious nurses ? There is, therefore, no great* sense in ' 
the fundamental idea of the poem, becattpc the abu^ de- 
nounced cannot be large enough , but the prefatory somiCt/* 
addressed to the translator’s mfe, as one at whoso maternal^ 
breast “ six sons sncces‘:i\ c ” had hung in infancy— tins is 
about the one sole l^ild, natural thought, or natural evpres- ' 
Fion of feeling, to mmch Iilr Itoscoe had committed . hiinsclf ; 
in verse Eveiyymere else, the most timul and blind son iJity ' 

to the nairoiyru of conventional usages, conientional wajs of 
viewing thi>/gs, conventional forms of expression, marks the’ 
style example, Italy is always Halm, Scotland 'Scotta, 

'Hnxw^ctlha, so iiiv'eteuitelj had the mind, in tins school 
^>^ming, been traniul, alike in the highest things and in ■' 
^uje lowest, to a horror of throwing itself boldly upon the 
gicat mih/ns of life eieii names must be fictions foi ilitvi 
taste. Yet what compaiison between Fiance, an Ode," find 
‘*(7o/ha, anOde"? ; ' ' , 

Dr Currie ivas so much occupied with Ins professional" 
duties that of bun I e iw hut little His edition of Burns , 
ivas just then pubhshal (I think in that veiy month), and" in 
cicrjbodj’s liauds At tlmt time, he was considered not 
unjust to the ineraoiy of the man, and 0iowcxor conplitiiUon- 
ally phlegmatic, or w itli little cntlniciasm, at least m external 
sliow } not much below the mark in his appreciation of Ibo ■ 
poet.^ 

So stood mattciN rorac fwehc or fourteen jears, after \ 
which penod a “craze” bio«c on the mibiccl of Burn«, which 
allorcti no voice to bo heard but tlmt of /calotry and xiolent . 
jiartie.mship Tlie first impulse to this more out of an 
oUnjue collmion between Wd Jtllivy and htr '\YordfiWortli 5 

’ Df iJ'urte Ciiiif, born 1750, a nntiic of DamfuessElittv, iof f JCd hi 
yrBr]i.y»t, in to Alta! iinctico, (a 17SI. lili of Jluro*', witli) 

iH^noIr a«d wi.i.Wtn, puMiAtui In IvSOQ, iJio of tlwi *■ 

■auln'- i!,r’ c'uUln-n of th(' w,***, and ittHwdiOlJOO difd J» 

U ^ ' 
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tlie former liavuig written a disparaging cntiq^iio upon Burns’s 
‘pretensions— a little, perhaps, too much coloured by the 
fastidiousness of long iiractice in the n orld, but, m the mam, 
speaking some plmn traths on the quality of Burns’s under- 
standing, as expressed in hia epistolaiy compositions Upon 
which, in Ills celebrated letter to Mr James Gray, the fiiend 
'of .Biuiis, himself a poet, and then a master in the High 
School of Edinbuigh, hEi Wordsworth commented with 
severity, proportioned rather to his personal resentments 
toivaids Lord Jeffrey than to the quantity of WTong mflicted 
upon Burns Mi Wordsworth’s letter, in so far as it was a 
record of embittered feelmg, might have perished , but, as it 
happmed to embody some profound criticisms, applied to the 
art of biography, and especially to the dehcate task of follow- 
mg a man of original genius through his personal infirmities 
or Ins constitutional aberrations> — this fact, and its lelation to 
Burns and the autlior’s name, have aU combined to <'nibalin 
it ^ Its momentary effect, in conjunction with Lord Jeftiey’s 
article, U’as to revive the interest (which for some time had 
languished under the oppression of Sir Walter Scott and 
Lord Byron) in aU that related to Burns, Fresh Lives 
appeared in a continued succession, until, upon the death 
of Lord Bjron in 1824, Mi Allan Cunningham, w’ho had 
personally knoivn Burns, so far as a boy could know a mature 
man, gave a new' impulse to the interest, by an impressive 
paper m which he contrasted the circumstances of Bums’s 
death with those of Lord Byron’s, and also the tw’O funerals 
— ^botli of which, one altogether, and the other in part, Mi 
Cunningham had pcKonally witnessed A man of genius. 
Idee Mr Cunningham, throw's a new quahtj' of interest upon 
aU winch he touches , and, hanng since brought fresh research 
and the illustmtive jiowcr of the arts to bear upon the sub- 
ject, and aU this having gone on concurrently wuth the great 
moclOTn revolution in hteratuie — ^that is, the great extension 
of a pojpular interest, thiough the astonishing reductions of 

price — ^the lesulfc is, that Burns has, at length, become a 

■% 

^ ^Vbrd8wo^th’s publication was m 1S16, lunlei Hio titlo jd 
Letter to' a Friend of Bolert Burns, occasioned ly an, tnhnded lie- 
piiblKation cf the Auount of the Life qf Burns by Lr Curnc. Bi 
jratiam irordsworih , — 
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national, and, therefoie, m a certain sense, a pnvilcgcd suli* 
jcofc , which, m a perfect sense, he ivas nol, until the con* 
troversml man^ement of his lepntation had irritated the 
puhhc attention Dr Outric did not address the same alert 
condition of the public feeling, nor, hy many handled degrees, 
so diffused a condition of any feeling which might imperfectly 
exist, as a man must consciously address in these days, whether 
as the biographer or the critic of Burns The lower-toncd 
enthusiasm of the public was not of a qualitj*^ to irritate any 
.little enthusiasm which the worthy Doctor might have fedt 
The public of that day felt -with regard to Bums exactly as 
with regard to Bloomfield — ^not that the gualitj of Ins poems 
' was then the staple of the interest, but the extraordiiiary fact 
that a ploughman or a lady’s shoemaker should have wntten 
■ any poems at all Tlie sole difference in the, two case^ as . 
legarded by the pubhc of that day, was that Burns’s, case , 
W'as lermmaled by a premature, and, for the public, a very < 
sudden death this gave a personal mteiest to his case'wluch - 
was wanting in the other, and a direct result of this was 
that his executors were able to lay before the world' a senes 
of his letters recording hia opinions upon a - considerable 
variety of authors, and his feelings under many ‘ ordinary 
' occasions of life. 

Dr Currie, therefore, if phlegmatic, as he certainly was, 
must be looked upon as upon a level -with the public of his 

- owm day — a public how different, different by how mntij 
centunes, from the world of this present 1837 ' One thing 

I remember winch powerfully illustrates the difference. \ 

- Bums, as we all know, wth his peculiarly wild and almost 
ferocious qurit of independence, came a generation too. soon.* 
In this day, he would have been forced to do that, clamor- 
ously called upon to do that, and would have found his, 
pecuniary mterest m doing that, which in his 'own genera- 
tion merely to attempt doing loaded hun witli ^the reproach-^ 
of dacohinism It must he remembered that the society of ^ 

- Liverpool -wits on whom my retrospect is now glancing'' 
were all Whigs — all, indeed, fratemizers 'with French’ , 
Eepublicamsm Yet so it was that— mot once, not twic^-r 
but daily almost, in the numerous convei’sations naturally.- 
elicited by this Liverpool monument to Burns's memory— 1 ' 
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heard every one, clerk or layman, heartily agreeing to fax 
Bums with ingratitude and witli pnde falsely directed, 
because he sate uneasily or restively under the bridle-hand 
, of his noble self- called “patrons” Aristocracy, then, the 
essential spirit of anstocracy — this I found uas not less erect 
and damorous amongst partisan democrats — democrats who 
^ were such merely in a partj- sense of supporting his Majesty’s 
Opposition against his Majesty’s Servants — than it was or 
. „ could he among the most bigoted of the professed feudal 
aiistocrats Foi ray part, at this moment, when all the 
world was leading Omrie’s monnment to the memoiy of 
Burns and the support of his family, I felt and avowed my 
'feeling most loudly — ^that Burns was wronged, was deeply, 
memorably wronged. A J610 bank note, by way of sub- 
scription for a few copies of an early edition of his poems — 
this IS the outside that I could ever see proof given of Bums 
liaving received anj'tlung in the W'ay of patronage; and 
doubtless this w ould have been gladly retained, but from 
tlie due necessity of dissembling 

Loid Qlencairn is the “patron” for whom Burns appears 
to have felt the most sincere respect Yet even he — did he 
give Imn more than a seat at his dmner table ? Lord Buchan 
again, whose liberalities are by this time pretty well appre- 
ciated in Scotland,' exhorts Bums, in a toue of one preachiiig - 
upon a primary duty of life, to exemplary gratitude toward^ 
'a'person who had giicn him absolutely nothing at all The 
mttn has wot yet lived to whose happiness it was more 
, essential that he should live nnencnmhered by the sense 
. of obligation , and, on the other hand, the man has not 
, liv’cd upon whose independence as professing benefactors so 
. many people practased, or who found so many others ready 
to ratify and give value to their pretences' Him, whom 

''Jacobinism — althongli the seminal principle of all politicsd evil 
in all ages alike of advanced civilization — is natural to the heart of 
- wnnj and, in a qualified sense, may ho mentonous A good man, a 
high-minded man, m oeitain circumstances, sniwi-ho a Jacobm in n 
certain sense The aspect under nhich Enrns’s Jacobmism appears 
is striking: there m a thought 'uhicli an observing reader nail find 
often recumng, wbiob espreases its pocubar bitterness. Tt la tins • 
the necessity -wlncli m old countries exists for the labourer humbly to 

permission that he may labour. To eat in the sweat of a man’s 
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beyond most men natiire Imd created with the necessi^'of 
conscious mdopendenoe, all men, besieged with the assurance' 
that he was, must h% ought to be deiKUident , nay, that it 
w'as lus pnmaiy duty to be grateful for Ins dependence ' I 
have not looked into any edition of Burns, except once for a 
quotation, smee this year 1801 — when I read the whole of 
Currie's edition, and had opportunities of meeting the editor 
— and once subsequently, upon occasion of a fiftii or supple- 
mentary volume being puhhshed I know nol^ 'therefore, 
how this matter has been managed by succeeding editors, 
such as Allan Cimningham, far more capable of understanding 
Burns’s situation, Irom the prenons struggles of thoir pWn 
honourable lives, and Burns’s feelings^ from something of 
congenial power ‘ 

I, m this year, 1801, •when in the company of Dr Cume, 
did not forget, and, with some pnde I say that I stood alone 
in remenibenng, the very remarkable position of Burns 
not merely that, with lus genius, and with the intellectual 
pietensions generally of his family, he should ‘have been 
called to a life of early labour, and of labour unhappily hot 
prosperous, but also that he, by accident about tbc proudest 
of human spirits, should have been by accident summoned, 
beyond all othcis, to eternal lecognitions of some mysterious 
gratitude which he owed to some mystenous patrons little 
and gieat, whilst yet^ of all men, peihaps, he reaped' the, 
least obvious or knovm benefit from any pationage that has 
ever been put on recoid Most men, if they reap little from 
patronage, arc liberated from the claims of patronage, or,* if 
they are summoned to a galling dependency, have at" least 
tlie fruits of their dependency But it was this man's 
unhappy fate — ^with an early and previous irntahility on 

brow — ^thnt is bad, and that is a curse, and pronounced sncli by 
God But, •when that is all, the labourer ja by companson happj 
The seco'ud curse mahes that a jest he must sue, be must sueak, he 
must fawn like an Oriental slaie, in order to win his fellow-lnan, in , 
Burns’s indignant ■words, “to give him leave to tod ” That was the 
scorpion thought that -was for over shooting its sting into .Burns’s 
meditations, iihethor forwaid looking or backward-looking , and, that ^ 
considered, there arises a woild of allowance for that \^gar blustci of ' 
■'independence Which Loid Jeffrey, with so much apparent reason ' 
charges upon his prose writings ^ ^ 
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tins veij* pomt — to find huuself saddled, by bis bteraiy 
coii’espondents, Mitb all that ■«as odious m dependency, 
whilst he had every hardship to face that is most painful in 
unhefriended poverty 

On this view of the case, I talked, then, being a school- 
boy, -vnth and against the first editor of Burns — I did not, 
and I do not, profess to admire the letters (that is, the 
prose), all or any, of Burns I felt that they weie liable to 
the charges of Lord J effrej'^, and to otliers beside , that they 
do not even express the natural vigour of Burns’s mmd, but 
are at once vulgar, tawdry, coaise, and commonplace , neither 
was I a person to afiect any profound sympathy with the 
, general character and tempciament of Burns, uhich has often 
been descnbed as “of the caith, earthy" — unspintual — 
animal — beyond those of most men equally intellectual. 
But stiU I comprehended his situation , I had foi ever ringing 
in my ears, dunng that summer of 1801, those groans which 
ascended to heaven from his over-buithened heart — those 
harrowing words, “ To give Jam leave to toil," which record 
almost a reproach to the oidinances of God — and I felt that 
upon him, amongst all the children of labour, the pnmal 
curse had fallen heaiuest and sunk deepest Feehngs such 
as these I had tlie com age to express a pereonal comphment, 
or so, I might now and then hear , but all were against me 
on the matter, Di Currie said — Poor Burns ’ such notions 
had been his luin" , Mi Shepherd continued to draw 
from the subject some scoff or groul at Mr Pitt and the 
Excise ; the laughing tailor told us a good stoiy of some 
proud beggar, Mr Clarke proposed that I should vTite a 
Greek inscription for a cenotaph whidi he was to erect in 
his garden to the memory of Burns , — and so passed auay 
the solitary protestation on behalf of Burns’s jacobinism, 
together with the wine and the loses, and the sea-breezes of 
that" same Everton, m that same summer of 1801 Mr 
Boscoe IS dead, and has found time since then to be half 
forgotten. Dr Cume, the physician, has been found “im- 
able to heal himself" , Mr Shepherd of Gatacre is a name 
and a shadow , Mr, Clarke is a shadow without a name ; the 
tailor, who set the table in a roar, is dust and ashes ; a^ 
three men at the most remain of all n ho in those convivial 
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meetings lirfd ifc nght to look do^m upon. Bam as'ppon 
one Tvliose spmt was rebellious overmacTi against the in^. 
stitiitions of man, and jacobinical in a sense which “men of 
property ” and master mnmifacturers wiU never brook, albeit 
democrats by profession ^ 

^ Do Qaincej’a stnoturcs in this paper of 1831^ on the Liverpool 
literary coterie of 1801 gave great ofiTenco in that town Hie Liver-’ 
pool papers attacked him for it, and Dr Sliephord of Gatacre, 
apparently then the sole snnivoi of the coterie/ addressed a letter of 
luiionstranco to the editor of Tati’s Magaxint It appeared m the 
number of the raaganne for May 1837, aith some'cditona! comments 
“33io question of wluch I have to treat,” vvrote Dr Shepherd, **is a 
quwtioa of accuncy of recollection ; and I am constram^ to remark 
that, as, from the appellation "by aliich, mth an extraordinary kind of 
taste, Jir De Quinccy chooses to designate himself in lus literary' 
character, ho seems to have heen at one period of his life the slave of 
a delotenous drug, 'which shakes the nerves, and, inflammg the bt^n, 
impairs the memory, whilst I have avoided that poison cten in its 
medical application, therefore my recollection is more likely to be 
correct that his ” The letter proceeds to vmdicate Dr Crons, Mr. 
Boscoe, and the writer himself, from the charge of defective apprecia- 
tion 'of the manly demeanour of Bums in Jus relations with the 
Scottish anstocraoy and lairds, after winch come some words of 
special self-defence of the vvwitcr in the matters of his political 
consistency and his jests at Hannah More The letter altogether is 
destitute of eficotive iiomt , and the editor of Tail was quite justified , 
Ml standing by De Quincey This is done in every particulor of the 
offending paper, with this included sting “It may tempt a smile 
from the few who arc likely to trouble themselves about this foolish 
affair to find that, though solemnly assnmmg the office of advocate^ 
general for the other members of the extinct coterie, Dr Shepherd, as 
,wcll as the newspaper vvTiters, has entirely overlooked the vivacious 
tailor celebrated by Mr De Quinoey, of whom we think none of his 

literary fnends have the least reason to be ashamed " ^The mam 

matter of interest now m this little controversy of 1887 respects De 
Quincey’s own estimate of Bums Although he had taken up the 
cudgels for Burns in that particular in which he thought Dr Cume ; 
and the rest of the Liverpool cotene of 1801, professed democrats 
though they were, had done Bums injustice , — ^vtz his spmt of xoanlj 
independence and superiority to considerations of mere worldly rank, — ; 
it remains true that De Qumcey’s own estimate of Bums all m aU felk 
woefully beneath the proper mark There are evidences of this in the 
present papei, and there are other evidences at different points of Do 
Qnincoy’s life Wordsworth in this respect Offered immenselj from 
his fnend De Qnmcej, and might have taught him better In fhat^ 
letter of Wordsworth’s which is referred to by De Qumcey {ante, p , 

, < 131) precisely because it had deprecated the repubhcation in 1816 Of 
Dr Currie's Ztfe of Burns m 1800, how enthusiastic was the feeling 
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for Bums and Ins mcmoiy compared iiMtli anjtlimg that Be Qumcey 
“seems ever to ha^o permitted himself * And, as long before os 1808, 
%ad not WordsMorth, in his lines At the Graie of Burns, given ev- 
prcssion to the same feeling in more personal shape * Who can forget 
.that deathless stanza in vhich, rcniemhciing that Bnms had died so 
recently, and that, though they had ncier met, they had been near 
. neighbours by their places of habitation, the new poet of England had 
confessed his own indebtedness to the example of the Scottish plough- 
man bard * — 

*‘l nioiiraed with thousands, but as one 
Idoro dceiily gricied , for He nas gone 
Whoso light I hailed, when first it shone 
And showed my youth 
Hon aorso may build a princely throne 
On humble truth ’’ 

In connexion with the fact of De Qmncej 's defective appreciation of 
Bums eaeu so late as 1837, it is additionally significant that, though 
he refers in the present paper, avnth modified approbation, to Jeffrey’s 
somewhat captious article on Bums in the Edinburgh Bevieno for 
January 1809, ho does not mention the compensation which had ap- - 
peared, with Jefiicy’s own editorial sanction, in the shape of Carlyle's 
essay on Bums in the same lievieio for December 1828 — M 
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BAMCLt. TAILOR CORERIDGE^ 

It was, I flunk, ui the month of August, hut ceitainljxa ^he 
'summer season, and certainly in the year 1807, that I first 
saw this lUustnous man. My knowledge of him as a man 
of most original genius began about the year 1799 A little 
before that time Wordsworth had published the fimt edition 
(in a smgle volume) of the “Ljuacal Ballads,”? and jnto; 
this had been intiuduced Mr^ Colendge’s poem of^ the ^ 
“Ancient Manner,” as the contribution, of an anonymous'- 
fnend It would be directing the reader’s attention, too 
much to myself if I were to lin g er upon this, the .greatest^ 
event in the unfolding of my own mind Let me say, m one 
word, that, at a period ivlien neither the one noi the ofli^ \ 
Avriter was valued by the public — both having a long -war- ' 
fare to accomplish of contumely and ridicule before - they 

^ This chapter is composed of four articles contributed to 21nt* 
MaffCKine imder the title of “Samuel "Taj lor Oolendge * Bj the Jiag* 
lish Opinm-Eator ” They appeared, respective! j, m the numh^ of >■ 
the hi^azme for September, October, and November J834,' aad 
January 1835 Three of these articles were revised by Be Qtimccj, 
and thrown into one paper for Vol II of the Collectivo Edition of his * 
wntings, published in 1854 The fourlli article was not included m ' 
tliat paper , hut it is added to the xeprmt of the paper in the Atnencan ' 
>Collective Edition of De Quincey, and is necessaiy to complete^hiSjj- 
swgjjch of Coleridge It is therefoie reproduced here The reaMr ' 
will TCnderstand, accordingly, tint as far os to' p 208 \ve follow BO 
QuinceVs revised text of tliree of his Coiendgo ortiUes ; aftea; 
wehaveVo print the fourth article as it originally stood m Tati — 5M> - 

' Pob^hed in 1798. — ^JI. ' , t 
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could nso into tUeir present estimation — I found in these 
poems “ the ray of a new morning,” and an absolute reve- 
lation of untrodden worlds teeming with power and beauty 
as yet unsuspected amount men. I may here mention 
that, precisely at the same time, Professor Wilson, entirely 
unconnected uitli ^ myself, and not even knoini to me imtil 
ten years later, received tlie same startling and profound 
impressions > from the same i oliimc ^ With feelings of 

reverential interest, so early and so deep, pointing towards 
tuo^contomporaiies, it may he supposed that I inguiied 
' eagerly after their names But tliesc inquiries were self- 
baQIcd , the same deep feelings which prompted my curiosity 
causing me to lecoil from all casual opportunities of pushing 
the inqiurj', as too generally lying amongst those ivlio gave 
no sign of participating in my feelings , and, extravagant as 
. tins may seem, I revolted with as much hatred from coupling 
my question with any occasion of insult to the persons whom 
,it respected as a primitive Clinstian from throiving &an]an- 
[ cense upon the altars of Caesar, or a lover from giving up the 
name of his beloved to the coarse license of a Bacchanaban 
party. It is laughable to record for how long a penod my 
curiosity in this particular was thus self- defeated Two 
yeais passed before I ascertained the two names Mr 
Wordsworth publislied 7ms in the second and enlarged edition 
of the poems-, and for Mi Coleridge's I was “indebted” 
to a private source , but I discharged that debt lU, for I 
quarrelled mtli my informant for wdiat I considered his 
profane way of dealing w ith a subject so hallow ed m my own 
thoughts After this I searched, east and w'est, north and 
south, for all known works or fragments of the same authoi’s 
I had read, theiefoie, as respects Mr Coleridge, the AJIegoiy 
which he contributed to Mr Southej^’s “ Joan of Ara”® I 
had lead lus line Ode entitled “France,”^ his Ode to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and various othei* contributions, 
more or less interesting, to the tw o volumes of the “ Antho- 

’i' Sec ante, p 61 — M “ Publislied in 1800 — M 

s The first edition of Southey’s epic was published m 1796, the 
second in 1798, both at Bristol — 

« Puhlishod, with other political pieces, in 1798, after haiing ap- 
peared m the J/bj mn{j Post iiewspiper — 
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logy” publiBhed at Bristol, about I7fl'9-1800, by’ Mi* " 
Southey S and, finally, I had, of course, lead the suiaB^ 
volume of poems published under Ius^outx name. TlmBC, 
however, as a juvenile and immature collection, made ex- 
pressly with a view to peciiiuary profit, and therefore courting 
expansion at any cost of critical discretion, had in-genei^ ' 

gieatly disappomted me® , „ 

Meantime, it had crowned the interest which to me -m- 
■vested Ins name, that about the year 1804 or 1806 1 Jiad 
been informed by a gentleman from the English Lakes, "^“0^ 
knew him as a neighbour, that he had for some time applied - 
lus whole mind to metaphysics and psychology ■ which 
happened to be my own absorbing piusuit ^om 1803 to 
1808, I was a student at Oxford , and, on the first occasion 
when I could conveniently have sought for a personal know- 
ledge of one whom I contemplated with so much admiration, 
i was met by a painful assurance that he had 'quitted 
laud, and was then residing at Malta, in the quality of 
seeietaiy to the Governor I began to inquire about the 
best route to Malta , but, as any route at that time pronuseo 
an inside place in a French prison, I leconciled myself to, 
vaitmg , and at last, happemng to visit the Bmtol Hot- , 
wells in the summer of 1807, 1 had the pleasure to hear 
that Coleridge was not only once more upon English ground, 
but untlim forty and odd nules of my own station In that 
> same hour I bent my wiy to the south , and, before evemng^ 
reaching a ferry on the river Bridgewater, at a village 
called, I think, Stogursey (ic, Stoke de Conrey, by way of 
distinction from some other Stoke), I crossed it, and a few 
^■uiles farther attamed my object — viz, the little town of 
Stowey, amongst the Qnantock HiUa Here I had 
assured that I diould find Mr Coleridge, at the house 

— iVK^old fnend Mr Poole On presenting myself,' how- 
ea er, «^at gentleman, I found that Coleridge was absent 

at LorcyVmonl’s, an elder brother (by the fatlicr's side) of 

“"tjjlod Poem on Vanom >Siibjeets, ly S T 
was patlislied at Bnsldl 
, t1.e tlnrd'at London in 
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Mr Perceval j tlie Prune Minister, assassinated five years 
later j and, as it was doubtful wlietber be might not then be 
on the wing to another friend’s in the toun of Biidg6water, 
I consented willingly, until his motions should be ascertained, 
to stay a day oi two \nth this Mr Poole — a man on lus own 
account well deserving a separate notice , for, as Coleridge 
afteruards remarked to me, he was almost an ideal model 
for a useful member of Parliament^ I found him a stout, 
plain-looking farmer, leading a bachelor hfe, in a rustic, 
old-fashioned house j the house, however, upon farther 
acquaintance, proving to be amply furnished with modem 
luxuii^, and eqiecially with a good library, superbly mounted 
in all departments beating at all upon pohtical philosophy , 
and the farmei turning out a pohshed and hberal Enghsh- 
man, -who had travelled extensivelj-, and had so entirely 
dedicated himself to the semce of his humble fellow'- 
countr^men — the hewers of w’ood and drawers of water iii 
this southern part of Somersetshire — that for many miles 
round he was the general arbiter of them disputes, the 
guide and counsellor of their diflSculties, besides being 
appointed executor and guardian to lus childien by evcrj 
third man who died in or about tlie toivn of N’ethei 
Stowey 

The first morning of my visit, Mr Poole w'as so kmd as 
to propose, knowing my admiration of 'Wordsworth, that we 
should nde over to Alfoxton ^ — a place of singular interest 
to myself, as having been occupied in Ins mimarned days 
hy that poet, during the minoiity of Mr St Aubyn, its 
present youtliful .proprietor At this delightful spot, 
the ancient residence of an ancient Engbsh family, and 
surrounded by those ferny Qiiantock Hills which are so 
beautifully glanced at in the poem of “Kuth,” Wordsworth, 
accompamed by his sister, had passed a good deal of the 
intCTval betw’ecn leaving the Unii ersity (Cambridge) and the 
period of his final settlement amongst his native lakes of 
Westmoreland * some allowance, howcier, must Iw made 

1 For a fuE aceountof tins mterestuip Mr Poole see Thor.a<! Tcfitle 
<t»d hts lu Mrs Henrj SandfonI, 2 lol®., 18SS He was Lo’ni 

W65, and died 1S37 —31 
More propcilj spelt 
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l>nfc how mucJi I do not accurately Jcnow — ^for^a long I'csideiico 
iirFrancc^Xor a shorf one m North G(ainany,'for aa ini^, 
jjiittbig oite jh London, and for a regular doin^tSittioa 
Jm sister at Bate Do\ni lu Dorsetshire \ , ' ' 

Beturmng late from this interesting survey," 'ro^ found 
ourselves TMtliout company at dinner; and, hswg-fliUB 
seated Ule^drtke, Mr Poole propounded the foU6\nug gucs^, 
tion to me, nlndi I mention because it furmshed ine’^ntli 
the first hint of a singular mfirraitj' besetUng Cbleiidgda,, 
mind — “Pray, my young friend, did you ever'fowu\oBy 
opinion, or, rather, did it ever happen to you to meet with 
any rational opinion or conjecture of others, upon that inolit _ 
xevolting dogma of Pythagoras about beans! lirou^ow’ 
what I mean that monstrous doctrine in ■which he asserts , 
that a man might as well, for the ■wickedness of thfe thing," 
cat his own grandmother as meddle with beans 

“Yes," I replied , “Ibc line is, I bellmen in the Golden’, 
Yerses 1 remcnibei it ueB'' ‘‘ ' 

P, — ^“Tmc now, onr dear excellent friend Colendg^ 
than whom Glod nevex made a caeatnre more diVmoly en-'^ 
dowed, yet, strange it is to say, sometimes steals froin other ' 
people, just as jmn or I might do , I beg your pardon — jiffit 
as a poor creature like myself might do, that sometim'eSj , 
have not wherewithal to make a figure from my bun ,ev-, 
chequer and the other day, at a dinner party, this guestaon/ 
ansmg about Pythagoras and Ins beans, Coleridge gave US'! 
an interpretation ivluch, from his manner, I suspect to liave 
been not ongmal Tlnnk, therefore, if you have bnyuhero 
read a plausible solution ” . ' ‘ f 

“ I have and it was a German author. This German,'! 
understand, is a poor s tack of a man, not to be jiamed on - 
the same day nith Coleudge so that, if Colendgc diduld' 
appear to have robbed him, be assured that he has .done tlift 
scamp too much honour” , ' . 

P — “Well what saj 8 the German !” „ < “ ^ 

< 

* In the abrapt phrasing of Mr Poole’s question De Qnfocey must - 
surelj Irnio recollected the similar question put by tha 'meun!!!! 
TuH^fih Ntght to the supposed madman hlaholio to test hta ^ 

Clown Wlint is the opinion of JPj thogoraa concerning uiW foul ? > 

—— \f >. ■* t ^ ’ 
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WIiy,< you kuo\v tlie use made m Greece of beans ui 
voting and balloting * "Well . tbe German says that Pytha- 
goras spealis symbolically , meaning that electioaeenug, or, 
more generally, all interference inth political intngues, is 
fatal to a philosopher’s pursuits and their aiipiopriate 
serenity. Therefore, says he, follower of nunc, abstain from 
public affairs as you would from parriadc ” 

P — "Well, then, Coleridge has done the scamp too 
much honour for, hy Jove, ^at is the very explanation he 
gave ns ' ” 

Here was a trait of Golendge’s nund, to be first made 
known to me by Ins best friend, and first pubbshed to the 
world by me, tbe foremost of Ins admireis i But both of 
ns had sutficient reasons — ^Mr. Poole knew that, stumbled 
on by accident, sucb a discovery w’oiild be likely to impress 
upon' a man as yet unacgnauited wntli Coleridge a most in- 
jurious jealou^ wnth regard to all he miglit imte wheieas, 
frankly avowed hy one who knew him best, the fact was 
disarmed of its sting j since it llnis became evident that, 
where the case had been beat known and most mvestigatecl, 
it had not operated to his seiions disadvantage On the 
same argument^ — ^to forestall, that is to say, other discoverers, 
w'ho would make a moie unfriendly use of the discovery, — and 
also as matters of literaiy curiosity, I shall here point out a 
few others of Colendge’s unadoiowdedged obligations, noticed 
by myself in a veiy wide couine of leading.^ 

^ 1 Tlie Hymn to Ohamoum is on expansion of a short 
poem in stanzas, upon tbe same subject, by ITredenca Brun, 
a female poet of Germany, preiiously known to the world 
under her maiden name of Muntcr The mere fraracwork 
of the poem is exactly the same — an appeal to the most 
impressive features of the regal mountain (Jlont Blanc), 
adjuring them to pioclaim their author* the torrent, for 
iiistauce, is required to say by whom it had been arrested in 
its headlong raving, and stiffened, as by tbe petrific touch of 
Death, into eveilasting pillars of ice } and the answer to 
these impassioned apostiophes is made by the same choral 
burst of rapture In. mere logic, therefore, and even as to 

^ TTith re<;poct to all these cases of appareut plagiarism, see or 
csplanaiorj Note at the eu<l of this chapter. 
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the choice of circuinstaaicesj, Oolerulget.' poem 'is*' a’’traH8' 
lation Oh tho{other hand, hy a judicious amplification V 
some' lopie^ and hy its far deeper tone of lyricid enflnraasuv ’ 
the dry hones of the German outline ’have been' awaited'' 
by Coleridge into the fulness of life. It is not," therefore, ji'"' 
paraphrase, hut a re-cast of the original And how waSithi^^ 
calculated, if frankly avowed, to do Coleridge any injury' 
with the judicious ? 

2 A mote singular case of Coleridge’s infirmity is this 5 J 
a very noble passage of “ France,” a fine eapw^ionpr' 
tw'O owjur from “ Samson Agonisfces ” Now, to take a^phia^.' 
or an inspiriting hue from the great fathers of poetry, 'eyca " 
, though no maiks of quotation should he added, cai-rjes with 
^ it no chaige of plagiarism Milton is justly preluaicd to 
as familiar to the ear as nature to the eye , and to* steal' ftoni'’ 
him as impossible as to appropriate, or sequester to a’privita 
use, some “bright particular star” And tliere-as-a good, 
reason for rqjcotmg the typographical marks of quotation 
Uicy bleak the continuity of the passion, by rcmindmg'thp.j 
reader of a jirmted book; on which account Milton, lumsdf^^ 
(to give an instance) has not marked the sublime 'words,!' 
“tormented all the air” as borrowed, nor has WordswortlC ^ 
m applying to an unpnnciplcd woman of commaiidiug-beauty « 
the memorable e^piession “a weed of glorious feature,"^ 
thought it necessary to acknowledge it as originally bdong-^’ 
mg to Spenser Some dozens of similar cases might ^ J 
adduced from Milton But Colendge, when saying of 
publican France that, ‘ '-f; 

'* InsupportdU^ advanemff, ” . , V 

Her am made mociieij of tbo wamor’s tramp,** ‘ , 

not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknowledgment, 
thought fit positively to deny that he ivas indebted'to 'Milton , 
Yet who could foiget that semi -chorus m the “SamsSn’f^- 
where the “bold Ascalomte” is desenbed as having “fled' 
from hiB hon ramp” ? Or who, that was not in "this point, 
bable to some hallucination of judgment,’ w6uld»TiaVe''vto' 
tured on a pubhe challenge (for virtually it WM thaQ to*pro- 
, duce horn the “ Samson ” words so impossihle to be dvOTlooked^ 
as those of “ insupportably advancing the foot” ? The ifesv^., ’ 
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Tras that one of the critical Jouioals placed tlie two passages 
in luxtapositioii and left the reader to his own conclusions 
mth re^ird .to the poet’s veracitj* But, in this instancP^ it 
w as cotumon sense rather than Teincity which thefacts impeach. 

3 In the year 1810 I happened to he nmnsing myself 
by reading, m their chionological order, the great classical 
r circumnavigations of the earth , and, coming to Shelvocke, I 
"met with n'pas'sage to this effect — ^That Hatley, his second 
captain (m heutenant), being a melancholy man, was pos- 
sessed by a fancy that some long season of foul weather, in 
the solitary sea nliich they were then tiaversing, was due to 
an albatross ’which had steadily pursued the ship, upon 
which he shot the bird, but without mendmg their condition. 

. Theie at once I saw the germ of the “ Ancient Manner ” , 
and I put a question to Colaridge accordingly Could it have 

been imagmed that he would see cause utterly to disown so 
slight an obhgation to Shdvocke i "Wordsworth, a man of 
stern \ eracity, on hearing of this, professed Ins inabihty to 
understand Coleridge’s meaning , the fact being notonons, as 
be told me, that Golcndge had denved from the very passage 
Vl bad cited tlie original lunt for the action of the poem, 
though it IS very possible, from soniethmg which Coleridge" 
said on another occasion, that, before meeting a fable in 
which to embody lus ideas, he had meditated a poem on 
delinnm, confounding its own dream-scenerj* with external 
things, and connected inth the uaagery of high latitudes 
4 All these cases amount to nothing at all as cases of 
plagiarism, and for this reason expose the more conspicnonsly 
that obhqmfy of feehng which could seek to dechue the 
very :^ight acknowledgments required But now I come 
to a case of real and palpable plagiarism , yet that, too, of a 
mature to be quite unaccountable in a man of Coleridge’s 
^attainments. It is not very hkely tlmt tins particular case 
will soon be detected , but others -vnlL Yet who knows ? 
Eight hundred or a thousand years henc^ some reviewer may 
anse who, ha'ving read the "Biographia Literaria” of Cole- 
ridge, will afterwards read the « Philosophical of 

J I forget the exact title, not having seen the hook since 1S2S, and 
th^n only for one day , bnti belxfive''it vras SclieUmg s '‘Kleiiio Pliilo- 
sophische Wcrke ” 

vox,' II ^ 
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SQlielluig, the great 'Bavariim professor — ,inaii/jtt'some' 
rMpccfcs woitliy to he Oolemlge’s assessor; and lic^-sviiVihcS, 
inakea suigulnr disooveiy. Bi Oic “Biogmphia.Lttorana'*- 
'occurs a dissertation upon the iKciproeal rciaiioas of the 
and flic Oogitare, — ^tliat is, of the objeettvc and the 
an attempt is made, by im ertmg the postulates from wlufeh|he' 
argument stalls, to show how each might arise as' a product,' 
by an intelligible genesis, fiont the other It is a ,6nhjwt‘ 
which, since the time of Fichte, has much occupied ^tW; 
Geiinan metaphjsicians , and many thousands of essays have ' 
been mitten on it, or indirectly so, of nhicli -many hundred' 
have been read by many tens of persons Colcntlge’s eSSay, i 
in particular, is prefaced bj a few words m whioh, aware of 
hw coincidence witli SchelUng, lie declares lus 'WiUmgness ’to,' 
acknoi\ ledge himself mdebted to so great a man in 'any "case 
■wlici'e the tiutli Mould allow him to do so*, but, m 'this 
particular case, insisting on flie impossibility that he could haje- 
bori-owed arguments W'hich he had first seen some jears aftov- 
he had thought out the whole hypothesis ptopm , 
After this, what was my astonishment to find that flic entuw"^ 
essay, from the first word to flie last, is a iwrSatim translation' ' 
from Schellmg, wnth no attempt m a siijj^e insten'cc to^ 
appropriate the papei by de\ eloping the aigunients OTiby ’ 
dlvemifymg flie illustrations ? Some oflier obligations to ' 
Schellmg, of a slighter kind, I have met with m <the 
graplua Literana ” , but this was a barefaced plagiarism, wdiioh ^ 
could in prudence have been risked only by xelyuig^too mu^ ^ 
upon the slight knowledge of German liteintufe inrthfc'j 
ooiratij , and especially of that section of the German literal' , 
tiire Had, then, Coleridge any need to honbw ‘ftpm’ 
Schellmg ? Did he borrow mi. forma paupemlf „2fot_a^ 
there lay the w onder He spun dail}', and at all hour^ for^ 
mere amusement of Ins own activities, and from the loom^of . 
his own magical biain, theories moie goigcous by far, and 
Buppoited by a pomp and lui.my of images such as neithct' ' 
Schcdling — no, nor any German fliat ever breathed, not dbhn',_ 
Paul — could have emulated in lus dreama ITifli the riches''' 
of El Dorado lying about Inm, he would condescend' to filch', 
a handful of gold from any man whose purse he fancied, 'and » 
mfact reproduced m a new foini,, applying itself tomteV‘'i" 
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lecfaial wealth, that maniacal propensity which is sometmies 
well known to attack enormous proprietors and millionaires 

for acts of petty'larceny The last Duke of Anc could 

not abstain from exercismg his furtive mama upon articles so 
humble as silver spoons , and it was the nightly care of a 
pious daughter, watching over the aberrations of her father, 
to have Ins pockets searched by a confidential valet, and the 
claimants of the pmloined articles traced out. 

Many cases have crossed me m life of people, otherwise 
not wantmg in principle, who had habits, or at least hanker- 
ings, of the same kini And the phrenologists, I believe, aie 
,uell aeg^uamted uitli the case, its signs, its progiess, and its 
history. Dismissing, however, this subject, which I have at 
all noticed only that I might anticipate, and (m old Enghsh) 
that I might prevent, the uncandid interpreter of its meaumg, 
I will assert finally that, after having read foi thirty years in 
'the same tiack as Colendge — that track m which few of any 
age will ever follow us, such as German metaphysicians, 
Latin sclioolmen, thainnaturgic Platonists, religious Mystics — 
and having thus discovered a large variety ot trivial thefts, I 
do, nevertheless, most heaitily bebeve him to have been as 
entiiely ongmal m all his capital pretensions as any one man 
that ever has existed , as Archimedes in ancient days, or as 
Shakspeie in modern Did the reader ever see Milton’s 
account of the rubbish contained in the Greek and Latm 
fathers ? ^ Or did lie ever read a statement of the monstrous 
chaos with which an A&ican Obeah man stufts his enchanted 
scoreciows? Or, take a more common illustration, did he 
ever amuse himself by searchmg the pockets of a child — 
three years old, suppose — ^uhen buned m slumber after a 
long summer’s day of out-o’-doors intense actinty ? I have 
done this ; and, for the amusement of the child’s mother. 
Lave analj'zed the contents, and drawn up a formal register of 
the-whole Philosophy is puzzled, conjecture and hypothesis 
are confounded, in the attempt to explain the law of sdection 
which can have presided m the child’s labours , stones re- 

f ^ 

1 “ Whatei ei Time, or tlio heedless hand of blind Chance, hath drawn 
doivn firom of did to this present in her hnge drag-net, whether fish, oi 
seaweed, slidls or shrubs, unpiolced, unohosen, these are the Fathers 
Mdton’s Tract 0/Frela(ical rpi^copacy, published in 1641 — M 
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inarJoible only for xv eight, oH rusly 
skcircrs stolea when the cook, had turned h^ ragSj 
broken glass, tea-cups haniig the bottom Imo^k^.butj' and 
loads of similar jewels, wci« the prevailing afticl® in this 
|MwSMW&al Yet, doubtless, much labour had^becu^ mi’* 
cmS^soine sense of danger jicrhaps had been faced, and 
the anaelies of a conscious robber endured, in order to aitrinH 
tbis splendid treasure Such in value were the roblbcncs 
' of Coleridge , such their usefulness to himself or ^^ybody 
.dsB, and such the circumstances of uneasiness , under whiclT 
ho had committed them I return to my normlive. 'V' 

Two or three days liad shpped away m uaitbig for Cole-^ 
xadge’s rc-appcaranccat Nether Stouei, uhen suddenly loid 
Egmont called upon Mr Poole, Avith a present for Ool’mdge..^ 
it was a c anister, of peculiarly fine snuff, which Colmfl^uciw 
took profusely Lord Egmont, on this occasion, (poke of 
Colendge in the terms of excessive admiration, and raged iMr., 
Poole to put him upon undertaking some great monumental 
work, that might furnish a sufficient arena for the di^lay of 
his vanoue and rare accomplishments , for' his mulbfoOT 
erudition on the one hand, for lus qilendid power of theoimng,; 
and combining large and remote notices of &cts on the other. 
And he suggested, judiciously enough, as one theme wluch 
offcicd a field at once large enough and'indefimte enough to 
suit a mind that could not show lia full compass of ^ppw'fir ■ 
unJei^ upon very plasbc matenals — a History of OIm8feaiiity,-| 
in its progress and in its chief divancations into’CSiur^ wd^ 
Sect, with a continual reference to the relations subsisfingj 
between Cliristiamty and the orarent philosophy j'-toeirocM- 
Bionol connexions or approaches, and their constant mutiW^;^ 
repulsions “But, at any rate, let bun do somethin^’* said 
Lord Egmont , “ for at present ho talks very much hlcO'an, 
angel, and does nothing at all ” Lord Egmont I^understoodi, 
from everybody to be a traly good and ’benevolent m&nj' 
and on iftus occasion ho spoke with an earnestness which » 
agreed wuth my previous impression Colendge, he said, was. ^ 
now in the prune of his powers — umtmg something of youth- ^ ; 
M vigour with sufficient e^enence of life , -havuig s 
benefit, beside, of vast meditation, andof leading imtauallydi^' < 
cursive No man had ever been better qualified i» revive th® J 
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Jieroic period of literature m England, and to give a cliaraptei 
of v eight to the philosophic erudition of the country upon 
the Continent “And vhat a pity,” he added, “if this ma n 
■\yere,'"^ter all, to vanish lilte an appaiition, and you, I, and 
a few others, n ho have witnessed his grand hravuras of dis- 
play, weie to have the usual fortune of ghost-seei^^nieetmg 
no credit for any statements that we might vouch on his be- 
half!” 

On this occasion we learned, for the first time, that Lord 
Egmont’s carnage had, some days before, conveyed Colendge 
to Bridgewater, -with a purpose of staying one smgle day at 
that place, and then returning to Mr Poole’s From the sort 
of laugh with winch Lord Egmont taxed his own simplicity, 
in having confided at all m the stabihty of any Coleridgian 
plan, I now gathered that procrastmation in excess was, or 
had become, a marking feature in Colendge’s daily hfe No- 
body who loiew him ever thought of depending on any 
appointment he might make spite of his uniformly honour- 
able intentions, nobody attached any weight to his assurances 
inrefiitura' ^ose w'ho asked him to dmnei or any other 
parly, as a matter of course, sent a carnage for him, and went 
personally or by proxy to fetch him , and, as to letters, unless 
the address were m some female hand that commanded his 
affectionate esteem, he tossed them all mto one general dead- 
letter Jniieau, and rarely, I believe, opened them at alL^ 
Boumenne mentions a mode of abridging the trouble attached 
to a very extensive correspondence, by w'hich mfimte labour 
W'as saved to himgelP, and to Napoleon, when First ConsuL 
^Nine out of ten letters, supposing them letters of busmess with 
official applications of a special kind, he contends, answer 
themselves in other words, tune alone must soon produce 
events which virtually contam the answer. On this prmciple 
the letters were opened periodically, after mtervals, suppose, 
of SIX weeks , and, at the end of that time, it was found that 
not many remamed to lequire any further more particuhir 
answer Colendge’s plan, however, was shorter* he opened 
none, I understood, and answered none. At least such was 
his habit at that time But, on that same day , all this, which 

* This might p<iss as a description of Do Qmncey himsdf in hia 
later years, if not all through his life. — M. 
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,I Jicard now for the firsf time, and -witli much ^'concern, mm 
fully c\plained j for already he was under the fuU’doniimou 
of opium, ns he himself revealea to me, and with "a dtep 
expression of horror at the hideous bondage, in a piivate unlk 
of some length nhidi I loolc nith him about sunset ■ ,, 

Lord Egmont’s information, and the knowledge now gamed 
of Coleridge’s habits, making it very uncertain when I might 
see him in my present hospitable quarters, I immediately 
took my leave of Mr. Poole, and went over to Bridget 
I had received directions for finding out the house wherO' 
Colendge uas visiting , and, in ruling down’s main street 
of Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corxeqiomling to the 
description given me Under this was standing, and gazings 
about him, a man u horn I u ill desenbe In height hemiglit 
seem to be about live feet eight (lie was, in reality, about to 
moll and a-half taller, but his fignre was of an order uLich, 
drowns the height) , his person was broad and full, and tended 
even to corpulence , his complexion uas fair, though not 
what painters technically style fair, because it was associated 
inth black hair , his eyes w'ere large, and soft in their ex^ 
prcssion , and it was from the peculiar appearance of haze 
dreaminess which mixed inth their light tliat I recognised' 
my object This was Coleridge^ I examined 'him stead- 
, faslly for a mmute or more , and it struck me that he saw 
neither myself nor any other object in the street. He was m 
a deep revene , for I had dismounted, made two of Ihreo' 
trifling arrangements at an inn-door, and advanced dose 'to 
him, before he had apparently become conscious of my pm-^i 
• sence The sound of my voice, announcing my own name,' 
first awoke him , he started, and for a moment seemed at a 
loss to understand my purpose or his own situation , for he ^ 
repeated rapidly a number of words wluchhad no relation ifo' 
either of us There was no mauvatse Iionfe in his manner, ^ 
but simple perplexity, and an apparent difficulty m recover-^ 
mg his position amongst dayh^it realities This little ^cene^ 
over, he received me with a kindness of manner so marked , 
that it might be called gracioua The hospitable family with 

^ At the date of tins first meeting of De Qumcey with Colendg^ , 
De Qumooy was twenty-two years of age and Colcndgoneirly tldrtyt^ 
seven — M ' - - _ •. 4 
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wLom lie was domesticated were distingiiislied for tlieir amiable 
'manTicrs and enlightened understandings they were descend- 
ants fi.om Chuhh, the philpsophic writer, and hoie the same 
namA For Colendgc they all testified deep aftection and 
esteem — sentiments in which tlie whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to shaie , for in the evening, when the heat of tlic 
day had declined, I walked out with him , and rarely, per- 
iiaps never, have I seen a peison so much interrupted in one 
hour’s space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old 

All the people of station and weight in the place, and 
apparently all the ladies, were abroad to enjoy the loi’ely 
summer evening; and not a party passed without some 
mark of smihng recognition, and the majority stopping to 
make personal inquiries about his healtli, and to express 
their anxiety' that he should make a lengthened stay 
amongst them Certain I am, from the hvely erteem 
expressed towards Colendge at this time by the people 
of Bndgewater, tliat a veiy large subscription might, in 
that town, have been raised to support him amongst them, 
in the character of a lecturer, or philosophical professoi 
Especially I remarked that the young men of the place 
manifested the most liberal interest in all that concerned 
him ; 'and I can add my attestation to that of Mr Coleridge 
himself, when descnbing an evening spent amongst the 
enlightened tradesmen of Birmingham, that nowhere is 
more unaffected good sense exhibited, and paiticularly no- 
wdiere more elasticity and fieshness of mind, than m the 
conversation of the reading men in manufacturing towns 
In Kendal, especially, in Bridgewater, and in Manchester, 
I. have witnes'^ed more interesting conversations, as much 
information, and more natural eloquence m conveying it, 
than usually in literal y cities, or m places professedly 
learned One reason for this is that in trading towns the 
tune IS more happily distributed , the da> gn eii to hnsincss 
feud active duties — the evening to relaxation , on which 
account, hooks, con^ ersafcion, and litcrarj* leisure are more 
cordially enjoyed the same sat«ation nc^c^ can dakc plrce 
which^too frequently deadens the genial enjoyment cf tho*e 
who have a surfeit of books and a monotony of leisure. 
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Anotlier reason is that more simplicity of manner may he 
expected, and more natural pictnresqueness of conveiwition, 
^mora open expression of character, in places ■where people 
have no previous name to support, Men ■m trading -tow ns 
are not afraid to open tlieir lips for fear they should dis- 
appomt your expectations, nor do they stiain 'for showy' 
sentiments that they may meet tliem But, elsewhere, , 
^ many aie the men who stand in awe of their own reputa-" 
\ tion not a 'word which is unstudied, not a movement in , 
the spint of natural freedom, dare they give way to,' because 
it might happen that on review something ■would be seen to^ 
retract or to qualify — sometliing not properly planed and 
chiselled to build into the general architecture of an arli-'!, 
ficial reputation But to return — 

Colendgo led me to a dramng-room, rang the hell for, 
refi'eshments, and omitted no point of a courteous reception. 
Ee told me that there would he a very lai^e dmner,pa’rty 
on that day, wlucli, pcihaps, might be disagreeable to a 
perfect stranger , but, if not, he could assure me of a'most ' 
^ hospitable welcome from the family I w’as too anxious-to 
see him under all aspects to think of declming this innta- ' 
tion That point being settled, Colcndge, like some great 
river, the Orellana, or the Sk Lawrence, tliaf^ liaiung been 
checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting islands, suddenly 
recovers its volume of waters and its mighty music, swept at ^ 
once, as if returning to lus natural business, into a ^ntmu> 
ous stram of eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novd, , 
the most finely illustrated, and traversing the most spacious 
fields of thought by transitions the most Just and logical, 
that It was possible to conceive What I mean by saymg 
that his transitions ivere "just” is by way of contmdistmc- - 
tion to that mode of conversation which courts variety 
through links of verbal connexions Coleridge, to many' ; 
people, and often I have heard the complaint, seemed to' 

‘ ivander , and lie seemed then to wander the most w’hen, in faclj', 
his resistance to the W'andenng instinct was greatest — ^via, 
when the compass and huge circmt by 'which his illustra- 
tions moved travelled farthest into remote regions before <i 
they began to revolve. Long before tins coming round 
commenced most people had lost him, and naturally" enough 
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liostile feelings tovrards a Socuuau , but I can never tbu-ilr 
that man a Christian wbo has blotted out of lua scheme the 
very powers by wluch only the gicat oiBces and functions of 
Christianity can bo sustained ; neither can I thmlc that any 
man, though he make himself a marvellously clever dis- 
putant, ever could tower upwards into a very gieat philoso- 
pher unless he should begin or should end with Ohiistiamty 
Kant IS a dubious exception. Not that I menu to (question 
hia august pretensions, so far as they went, and in his proper 
line. Within Ins own circle none dm-st tread hut he. But 
that circle was limited Ho was called, by one who weighed 
him ' well,' the alles-zevmalmcnder^ the world-shattering Kant 
He could destroy — his intellect was essentially destructive 
^'Ho was the Gog and he was the Magog of Hunnish desola- 
tion to the existing schemes of Plnlosophy, He probed 
them } he showed the vanity of vanities which besieged 
their foundations — the rottenness below, the holloivness 
above. But he had no instincts of creation or restoration 
ivithin his Apflllyon mind , for he had no love, no faith, no 
self-distrust, no humility, no childlilce docility , all uhioh 
i^uahties belonged essentially to Coleridge’s mind, and waited 
only for manhood and for soriow to bring them forward. 

Who con lead without indignation of Kant that, at lus 
. oivn table, in social smeenty and confidential talk, let him 
say wliat he. would in his books, he exulted m the prospect 
of absolute and ultimate annihilation , that he planted his 
glory in the grave, and was ambitious of rotting for ever ^ 
:The King of Prussia, though a personal friend of Kant’s, 
found ' lumself obbged to level bis state thunders at some of 
his doctrmes, and terrified him in his advance , else I am 
persuaded that Kant would have formally debveied Atheism 
from the* professor’s chan*, and would have enthroned the 
Jiornd Ghoulish creed (which privately he professed) in the 
'University of Konigsberg It requued the artillery of a 
great king to make him pause lus menacing or warning 
letter to Kant is extant The geneial notion is, that the 
royal logic applied so viusteiely to the public conduct of 
Kaut m lus professor’s chair was of that kind which rests 
,its stiength “upon thirly legions” My ownbebef is tliat* 
the king had private mfoimation of Kant’s ultimate tend- 
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encies aa revealed la hia table-talk Tbe fact is that,' aa 
tbe stomach has been known, by means of its own .potent ' 
acid secretion, to attack not only whatsoever alien ^ body' is 
introduced inthin it, but also (as John Hunter first Showed) ‘ 
sometimes to attack itself and its own organic structure, so, 
and mth the same preternaturid extension of instmct, did 
Khnt carry forward his destroymg functions, until he turned 
them upon his own hopes and the pledges of his own? 
superiority to the dog, the ape, the worm. But “mtnare 
ahguts " — and some philosopher, I am persuaded, mil arise \ 
and “one shng of some victorious arm” (“Paradise Lost,” 
E X.) will yet destroy the destroyer, m so far as he has 
applied himself to the destruction of Ohiistian hope For- 
my faith IS that, though a great man may, by a rare poaa- 
'bility, be an infidel, an intellect of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity A very clever aichitect ^ay 
choose to show his power by buildmg with insufficient 
mateiials , but the supreme architect must req[uire the very 
best, because the perfection of the forms cannot be shown 
but m the perfection of the matter , 


On these accounts I took the liberty of doubting, as often 
as I heard the reports I have mentioned of Coleridge , and I 
now found that he disoivned most solemnly (and I may say 
penitentially) whatever had been true in these reports 
Coleridge told me that it had cost lum a painful effort^ but 
imt a moment’s hesitation, to abjure his XJnitarianism, from 
the ourcumstance that he had amongst the XJnitananB many 
ends, to Mrae of whom he was greatly mdebtcd for great 
Jcinto^ In particular, he mentioned Mr Esthn of Bristol, 
a distinguished Dissenting clergyman, as one whom it 
gneved him to grieve But ho would not .dissemble his 
Views. I wiU add, at the risk of appearmg to dwell 
n topics, that, on this my first introduc- 

siAntnAA f ®*^dgc, he reverted with strong compunction to a 
nraxeT expressed in eailier days upon 

liad said— ^ youtliful poems, speaking of God, he 
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ThiS' sentiment he novr so utterly condemned that, on the 
contre^ty, he told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the 
act of ’piapng was the very highest energy of which the 
human heart was capable ; praying, that is, with the total 
> ’concentration of the faculties ; and the great mass of worldly 
~ men, and of learned men, he pronounced absolutely incapable 
of prayer 

For about three hours he had contmued to talk, and in 
the course of this perfoimance he had delivered many most 
^striking aphorisms, embalming more weight of truth, and 
sojiarately more deseiving to be themselves embalmed, than 
would easily be found in a month’s course of select reading 
In the midst of our conversation, if that can be called con- 
versation which I so seldom sought to inteirupt, and which 
did not often leave openings for contiibution, the door 
opened, and a lady entered She was m person fiiU and 
lather below the common height , whilst her face showed to 
my eye some prettiness of rather a commonplace order 

- Oolendge paused upon her entrance , his features, how'ever, 
announced no particular complacency, and did not relax into 
a smile. In a frigid tone he said, w'hilst tunimg to me, 
“ Sirs Coleridge ” , in some slight w’ay he then presented 

.me to her I bowed, and the lady almost immediately 
retued, -From this short but ungemal scene, I gathered, 
w'hat afterward learned redundantly, that Coleridge’s 
marriage had not been a very happy one. But let not the 
. reader misunderstand me Never was there a baser insinua- 
tion, viler m the motive, or more ignoble in the manner, 
than that passage in some lampoon of Lord Byron’s, W'here, 
by \Yay of vengeance on Mi Southey (who was the sole 
dehnquent), he descnbed both him and Coleiidge as having 
married /‘two milliners from Bath” Everybody knows 
what IS meant to be conveyed in that expression, though it 
would be hard, indeed, if, even at Bath, there should be any 
class under such a fatal curse, condemned so irretrievably, 
and so hopelessly prejudged, that ignommy must, at any 

- rate, attach, m virtue of a mere name or designation, to the 
mode by which they gained their daily bread, or possibly 
supported the declining years of a parent Hoivei er, in this 
case, the whole sting of the libel was a pure falsehood of 
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Lord Byron’s. Bath was not the native city, nor at ; 
tune the residence, of the ladies in qtueBtion, 

As to the other woid, «miihnerV’ that is not ^ 

xng about' Whether they, or any one of ® ' 

dii exercise this profession, I do not know , they n e ^ s _ 
Si events, too yoting, when removed by nuuriage from. 
Bristol, to have been much tainted by the woil^y 
which may beset such a mode of life Bu^ what is more _ 
the purpose, I heaid, at this time, in Bustol, 

Cottle, the author, a man of high principle, as also ft'"’®; ^ 
accomplished sisters,— tiom the ladies, again, who bad si^, 
ceeded iirs. Hannah Moie in her school, and who epibyed 
her entire confidence, — that the whole family of four or 
sisters had maintained an irreproachahle character, t ong ^ 
naturally exposed, by their personal attractions, to some 
peril, and to the malevolence of envy This dedax4 j ^ 
which I could strengthen by other testimony equally dimu: 
terested, if it were at all necessary, I owe to 
must also add, upon a knowledge more personal, that 
Coleridge was, m all circumstances of her niained hie, a 
virtuous wife and a conscientious mother , and, as a mot ei^ 
she showed at times a most meritorious energy. In par- 
ticular, I remember that, wishing her daughter to acquire 
the Italian language, and having in her letixement at Ke^ 
wick no means of obtaming a master, she set to work 
resolutely, under Mr Southey’s guidance, to learn the lan- 
, guagc herself, at a time of life when such attainments am 
not made v> illi case or pleasure She became mistress of the 

language in a very respectable extent, and then commum- 
cated her new accomplishment to her most interesting 
danghter 

I go on, tbeiefore, to say, that Coleridge afterwards made 
me, .as doubtless some others, a confidant m this parfaLcnlar 
What be had to complain of was simply incompatibihty of 
temper and disposition Wanting aU cordial admiration, or 
indeed compieliension, of her husband’s intelleotiial powers, 
Mrs. Coleridge wanted the origmal basis for affectionate 
patience and candour Hearing from everybody that Cole- 
ridge lias a man of most extraordinary endowments, and 
attaching little weight, perhaps, to the distmotion hetiyeen ’ 
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'popular lailents and suck as by tkeir veiy nature me doomed 
^ to a slower piogiess m the pubhc' esteem, she naturally 
'looked to see, at least, au ordinary measure of worldly con- 
" sequence attend upon tkeir exercise Now, Lad Coleiidge 
been as peisevenng and punctual as tke great mass of pro- 
fessional men, and bad ke given no reason to throw tke anus 
.of tke different lesult upon kis oivn different kabits, m that 
^ case this result might, possibly and eventually, have been set 
down to tlie peculiar constitution of bis pow ers, and their 
essential mal-adaptalion to tke English nuiket But, this 
^^tiial having nevei laiily been made, it was natmal to impute ’ 
*, kis non-success exclusively to his own uiegnlar apphcation, 
and to his carelessness in forming judicious conne\ions Li 
' circumstances suck as tkese, kowever, no matter kow caused 
or how paUiated, was laid a sure ground of discontent and 
fretfulness in any woman’s mmd, not unusually indulgent or 
-.miusuaUy magnanimous Coleridge, besides, assured me that 
his marriage was not his own dehberate act, but was in a 
manner forced upon his sense of honour by the scrupulous 
Southey,, who insisted that he had gone too far m lus atten- 
tions to Miss Ericker for any honourable retreat On tke 
other hand, a neutral spectator of the parties protested to me, 
that, if ever in his hfe he had seen a man under deep fascina- 
tion, and wliat he would have called desperately in love, 
Coleridge, in relation to Miss E , was that man Be that as 
,it might, ciccuuistances occurred soon after the marriage 
which placed all tke parties m a trying situation for their 
"candour and good temper I had a full outlme of the 
situation fiom two of those who were chiefly interested, and 
a- pa^al one from a third • nor can it be demed tliat all the 
'parties offended in point of prudence. A young lady became 
' a neighbour, and' a daily companion of Coleridge’s walks, 
whom I will not describe more particulaily than hy saying 
that intellectually she was very much superior to Mrs 
Coleridge. That superiority alone, w'hen made conspicuous 
by its effects in ■winning Coleridge’s regard and society, could 
not hut be deeply moitilymg to a young Avife However, it 
>vas moderated to her feelings by two considerations. — 1. 
That the young lady was much too kind-hearted to have 
designed any annojance m this triumph, or to express any 
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CMiltation , 2 Tlidt no ghado^r of gaspiclon settled upon the 
moral conduct or motives of citber patty: tlio “young lady 
wag always attended by her brothei ? she had no personal 
charms , and it was manifest tliat mere intellectual sympa.-, 
thies, m reference to hterature and natural scenery, hadi.' 
asgociated them m their daily walks 

Still, It IS a bitter trial to a young married woman to 
sustain any sort of competition with a female of her own ago 
for any part of her husband’s regard, or any share “ of his 
company Mrs Coleridge, not hainng the same lehsh 'for 
long walks or rural sceneiy, and their residence being, at this 
time, in a very sequestered village, was condemned to a daily 
renewal of this trial ^ Accidents of another kind enibitteved 
it still furtbei often it would happen that the walking 
party returned drenched with ram , in which case, the y oiing 
lady, with a laughing gaiety, and evidently unconscious of 
any hberty that she was taking, or any woimd that she was, 
inflicting, would run up to Mrs Coleridge’s wardrobe, array 
herself, without leave asked, in Mrs Colendge’s dresses, and 
make herself merry with hci oivn unceremoniousness and 
Mrs. Coleridge’s gravity In all this, die took no liberty 
that she would not most readily have granted in return , she 
confided too unthmkingly in what she regarded as the natural 
privileges of friendship , and as httle thought that she had 
been receiving or evaefang a favour, as, under an exchange of 
their relative positions, she would have claimed to confer one 
But Mrs Coleridge viewed her freedoms with a far diffeient 
eye she felt herself no longer the entire mistress of her own 
house , she held a divided empire , and it barbed the arrow* 
to her Womanly feehngs that Coleridge tieated-any salhes of 
resentment which might sometimes escape her as narrow- 
mmdedness , whilst, on the other hand, her own. female 
servant, and others in the same rank of life, began to drop 
expressions which alternately implied pity for her as an 
^ contempt for her os a very tame one. 

The mder well easily appiehend the situation, and the 
or mmte msults which it boded to the harmony of a young 
mamed couple, without further illustration. Whether Colc- 

QuinTOy^~S foully grammsu:' a me thing with Ea 
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wdge would' not', under any cu’cumstances, have become 
indifferent to a wife not eminently capable of enlightened 
sympathy with his oivn rulmg piusuits, I do not undertake 
to pronounce. My own impression is, that neither Coleridge 
nor Lord Byron could have faded, eventually, to quarrel with 
'any wife, though a Pandora sent down from heaven to bless 
,hiin But, doubtless, this consummation must have been 
■hastened by a situation which exposed Mrs Coleridge to an 
invidious comparison ivith a more intellectual person , as, on 
the other, hand, it was most unfortunate for Colendge him- 
self to be contmually compared with one so ideally correct 
and regular in his habits as Mr Southey Thus was their 
domestic peace prematurely soured embarrassments of a 
pecumary .nature would be likely to demand contmual 
sacniices , no depth of affection existing, these would create 
disgust or dissension , and at length each would believe that 
their union had origmated m circumstances oveirulmg them 
own dehberate choice 

* 'The gloom, however, and the weight of dejection which 
sat upon Coleridge’s countenance and deportment at this 
time could not be accounted for by a disappointment (if such 
it were) to which time must, long ago, have reconciled him. 
Mrs- Coleridge, if not turnmg to him the more amiable 
aspects of her ch»iracter, was at any rate a respectable partner. 
And the season of youth was now passed They had been 
marned about ten years , had had four children, of uhom 
three survived , and the interests of a father weie now 
replacing those of a husband. Tet never had I beheld so 
piofound an expression of cheeiless despondency And the 
restless activity of Coleridge’s mmd, in chasing abstract 
truths, and biuytug himself m the daik places of human 
speculation, seemed to me, in a great measuie, an attempt to 
^capc out of lus own personal wretchedness. I was right 
In this instance, at least, I had hit the mark , and Coleridge 
bore witness himself at an after period to the truth of my 
divination by some impressive verses. At dinner, when a 
very numerous party had assembled, he knew that he w as 
expected to talk, and exerted himself to meet tlic expectation 
But he, was evidently struggling with gloomy thoughts that 
prompted him to silence, and perhaps to solitude ; ho talked 
^ von.' u , ^ 
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with Uloit, aud jwi'^sh'Uy it agniwl hiujiftlf to'rtJifci rapeitetl , 
miarcprusoutiitutnd ol gyvtral iuiioiii'-t Ijia luAiyew, Thtf sub« 
jecfc chielly ^l^^cuiyudi waj Artliuc Vuiuig, nat for liis Jlitsial 
Economy, Imfc for hw EohucA>i It nu'it Iw to thu jiltiwl of 
Coleiitlge*8 lito that WoitlsttortK rcfcra in thojo c^qui-dle 
“liinra written m lay pocket copy of llie of Iu<lo^ 

leuce'” Tim pa.“i-aj'o which I mean comcv-j »ft<r a il(iwii^p»' 
tion of Cold 1(1 "o’a coiuiU-naijci', luul iii iJowip soch 

teuiis as these — 


“ A jiltcojia sight It WAS to Stic till’) un», , ' \ J 

vVlieu ha camo Inch H ns, a wltfier'd llow'i," Ac. 

Withered ho was, indeed, and to all appiirauca hinjhted. 
At night he onteied into a Bpontancoiw explanation of this » 
unliappy overclouding of hw life, on occmbiou of iny s.tying 
accidentally that a toothiicho liad ohl’ged me to take a few 
drops of laudanum At what time or on what motive he/ 
liatl commenced the use of opium, ho did not say j hut the"' 
peculiar emphasis of horror with which he warned me against . 
orming a habit of the same kind impres«ed mioa my mind " 
a feeling that he neier hoped to liberate lumself from Uio 
ondap My belief is that he never (ltd About ten o’clock 
at night I took leave of him , mid, feeling that I could' not 
to sleep aftci the excitement of the day, and liesh 
hv spectacle of powera so nnyesue alre.uly besieged", 

nLa of ^i to return to Biistol through the cooi- 

tlie orpit if The roads, though, in fact, a section of;;; 

aiid^K-i between seapoits so tuibnlent as Bristol 

nised dS’ garden-walks Once only I ’ 

that o^piiing fires of a village fair or wake : * 

miles fpQm^Ti^'i ' 

park-rvaU. and a ^ who followed me for a nule along a - 

about in the half-wV 
meolianical ^"lapike-gates were all opened by a 

to myself m solitarv*^*^^ ^ bedroom -window , I seem^ 

, La J possession of the whole sleepmg country 

1812, are malyo^n^SuU,!^ Published between 1768 and > 
BUtistics, but mcludo pbjecte, m the form of tours' and - 

o poutical doctrmes and theoncs — M ‘ ' 
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The summer mght wixs divmely calm , no sound, except once 
01 twice the cry of a - child as I. was passing the windows of 
cottages, ever broke upon the utter silence , and all things 
conspired to throw back my thoughts upon that extraordinary 
man whom I had just quitted. 

The fine saying of Addison is familiar to most readers — 
tliat Babylon in rums is not so affecting a spectacle, or so 
solemn, as a human mmd overthrouTi by lunacy How 
much more awful, then, when a mind so regal as that of 
Coleridge is overthrowTi, oi threatened with oieithioiv, not 
by a visitation of Providence, but by the tieacheiy of its own 
AYill, and by the conspiracy, as it weie, of himself against 
liiinselt I tfas it possible that this rum had been caused or 
burned foiwaid by the dismal degradations of pecuniary 
difficulties ? That was worth inquiring I will here mention 
bnefly that I did inquire tw'O days after , and, in consequence 
of what I heard, I contrived that a particular service should 
be rendered to Mr Colendge, a week after, through the 
hands of Mr Cottle of Bristol, which might have the eflect of 
liberating his mmd from aniaety for a year or tw'o, and thus 
rendeung his great powers disposable to their natural uses 
That service 'Was accepted by Coleridge ^ To save him any 
feelmgs of distress, all names were concealed , but, in a letter 
written by him about fifteen years after that time, I found 
.tiiat he had become aware of all the circumstances, perhaps 
tluough some indiscretion of Mr Cottle’s A more important 
question I never ascertamed, viz whether this service had 
the effect of seriously Lglitemng his mmd For some sue* 
ceedmg years, he did certainly appear to me released from 
that load of despondency which oppressed him on my first 
mtroduction. Giave, mdeed, he contmued to be, and at 
tunes absorbed in gloom , nor did I ever see him m a state 
of perfectly natural cheeifulness But, as he strove in vain, 

^ The service consisted in a gift by Do Qumcoy of £300 convoyed 
to Colendge through the Bristol bookseller Cottle Coleridge’s receipt 
to Cnttle for the money is dated 12th November 1807 Colendge knew 
nothing more at the timo than that the gift came from “a joung man 
of fortune who admired hia talents" Do Qumcoy, who had but 
recently attained his majority, had then plenty of money. Ho \> anted, 
mdeed, to make the gift £500 ; but Cottle insisted on reducing the 
sum, — M. 
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lor inmt} ^cnr?, to iVfrtM liiuisclf fn^ia hw cajjftvJtytOifipiiSfi) 
a Ut'ttlUiy et-ito of coaid not lo niwcU cAjiCotedi IVi 
hai)3, mdtcd, wbm* the liver and other orgaKi hnd^ Ibr fi 
large a period m hf^, hctti suhiect; to a coiUirtaid ntorhh 
etunnlation, it might bo fnipovible fur Iho nvirttitt vyet ti 
rei.o\er a natural action Tor^ioit I }*upp<'wu, mitat jvssnl 
fiom continued aitificial ctciteinoat , an 1, |a'ihftpe, apoji t 
scale of tomspondiiig duration Jail, in snt U a case, inaj 
not oiler a field of iutnen-ut esteat for unthr* aiding tluj^fabi 
links that have been iWiund about the in.vliimry of hcallh 
and liaie tui.plul its n.-tural play "■ ^ 

Menniime to rcJiiine thu tlireul of niy uaraknng aao 
mtue— on this scitno summer night of iS()7, as 1 nioicJ 
Slowly along, with my eyes contmually ^cttLnjr ut-oa tlic 
northeia constellations, which, like all the fived ataw, by 
nar immeasurable and almost spuitual rcmotcnes-i frew 
uman ailair*, naturally throw the thoughts iiijon the pertah" 
ablcuess of om- earthly trouble*, m contiu^t with tliotr own 
utter peace and solemnity— I lavcrtcd, at intervals, to’aU I 
heard of Colcndge, and stroie to wtaie it into' some 
T sketch of hia life. I hanlly remember how much 

^ little r tt ill hen? 

jot Uoivn upon paper ■' 

t 

man—tlie^wpj^^^f learned clei^- 

of Devonsliirp i ilnry, m the soiuhem quarter 

' an obiect of oma ^ Psmful to mention that lie w'os almost 
learn His “bother , wdiy, I could nevei 

as a Boit of Parson^damsT^^*^ Coleridge himself, 

tion.lnsineCSa^ distinguished by his erudi-. 

I once pnrehLed mVn ^ and his guileless simiihcity. 
elementary books on the^LT*^’? suppose, still possess^^two- 

^ tensions than a common b “aking somewhat higher 
an a common school grammar 2 Jn partioidar, 

pwwoM broths ''' 

„ * -t eWfteJi? f ^*8 fotlisr three of the sisters by « 

, ^ printed for the- 
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^ , — j.. -j made to xefoim the theor}' of the cases , and it 

gives a pleasant specimen of the rnstie scholar’s miiels, that 
he seriously proposes to banish such vexatious teims as the 
aemMtiui , and, by waypf simplifying the matter to tender 
minds, that we should call it, in all time to come, the “ quaU- 
qmre-quiddiitive” case, upon what mcomprehensilile pnnciple 
I never could fathom. He used regularly to delight his 
village flock, on Sundays, ivith Hebiew quotations in his 
sermons, which he always introduced as the “immediate 
language of the Holy Ghost ” This proved unfoitunate to 
his successor he also was a learned man, and his paiishioners 
admitted it, but generally with a sigh lor past times, and a 
sorrowful'complaint that he was stiU far belou Parson Cole- 
ridge — for that 7ic never gave them any “immediate language 
of the Holy Ghost” I presume that, like the reverend 
gentleman so pleasantly sketched m “ St Eonan’s Well,” Mr. 
Coleridge, who resembled that person m his oriental learmng, 
in his absence of mmd, and in his simplicity, must also have 
resembled him in shortsightedness, of which his son used to 
relate this ludicrous instance. Dining m a large party, one 
day, the modest divine uas suddenly shocked by perceivmg 
some part, as he conceived, of his own snowy shut emerging 
"from a part of his habihments, which we wiU suppose to have 
been his waistcoat It was not tliat, but for decorum we 
w'lll BO call it. The stray portion of his own supposed tumu 
W'as admomshed of its errors by a forcible thrust-back into 
its proper home , but still another iiTJihtts persisted to emerge, 
or seemed to persist, and still another, until the learned 
gentleman absolutely perspired with the labour of le-estab- 
lishmg Older And, after aU, he saw wuth angmsh that some 
aneais of the snowy mdecorum still remamed to reduce into 
obedience To this remnant of rebellion he was proceeding 
to apply himself — strangely confounded, however, at the 
obstinacy of the insurrection — when, the mistress of the 
house rismg to lead aivay the ladies from the table, and all 
parties naturally nsing with her, it became suddenly apparent 
to every eye that the worthy Oiicntalist liad hecn most 

autaor iii 1777. Ilo also published .apoliticil sonaon Resides buiig 
vicar of OUcry St. Maiy, he was master of the grammar school there. 

— M ■' - 
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began TOtSl the philosophic system of Haitley, for that 
eminent person had been a Jesus man Erend also, the 
mathematician, of heietical memoiy (he was judicially tiiecl, 
and expelled fi.Qm hia fellowship, on some issue connected 
with the doctrine of the Ti'inity), belonged to that college, 
and was probably contemporary with Coleridge ^ What 
acGideutf, or imprudence, CiUried him away from Cambridge 
before he had completed the usual peiiod of study, I 
never heard. He had certainly won some distinction as a 
scholar, having obtamed the pnze for a Greek ode in Sapphic 
metre, of which the sentiments (as he observes hmiself) w'ere 
better than the Greek Person w'as accustomed, meanly 
enough, to ridicule the Greek l exis of this ode , which was to 
break a fly upon the wheel The ode was clever enough for 
-a boy , but to such skiU in Greek as could have enabled him 
to compose with critical accuracy Coleridge never made 
pretensions. 

The incidents of Coleridge’s life about this period, and 
some account of a heavy disappomtment m love, which prob- 
ably it was that carried him away from Cambridge, are to ‘ 
be found embodied (with what modifications I know not) in 
the novel of “Edmund Oliver,” written by Charles Lloyd 
It 13 well known that, in a frenzy of unhappy feeling at the 
rejection he met ivith from the lady of hia choice, Coleridge 
enbsted as a private into a dragoon regiment - He fell oft 
his horse on several occasions, but perhaps not more than raw 
recrmts are apt to do when fimt put under the nding-master 
But Coleridge w'as naturally ill framed for a good homeman 
He IS also lepresented m “Edmund OUvei ” as having found 
peculiar, dilBculty or annoyance m grooming his horse Bn. 
the most romantic mcident in that scene of his life was in tl 
circumstances of liis discharge. It is said (but I vouch for ... 
pait of the story) that Coleridge, os a pnvate, mounted guard 

1 The Rev 1711110111 Frend (1767-1831), a \erj emiuonfc sdiolor, 
had been ejected from his tutorship in Jesus College lu 1788, because 
of his Unitarian opinions and general libciolisni, but 'bm still .about 
the Umversitj m Coleridge’s tune, battling stoutly with the authontiea 

“ He enlisted in tho l.ath Light Dragoons, Sd December 1793, under 
the name of Sil is Titus Comberback So says a aery minute memoir 
of him prefued to Messrs Macmillan’s edition of his Poetical and 
Dramatic Works in four \olnmts, 1880 — ^31 
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ul the ilom yf ft leoju ui \vt u«h his t»*hccrs were JfivJiig ft hA 
Two of iheHt had a diaputiu w>tiie Qi*ek >.onl <>r 
when oIo-jC to Colei idgo'attaUou Ho mteiw-.d hifi'mjtiJiithJ-, 

tleeisiou of the cftte The olliais hlaruxl a> Uionglt on« of 
tlicii* ONVU liorscs hftil fiuiig •* ttnk Bivtamiu”# qouationed 
Inm, baud hia story} intiul hu> mis'orttu’e } audi fui.illy 
suhscnbctl to purduun. hi-s disichaige, sJo tliw slory has 
told , fttulftlfto otherwise ^ Not\er} long afiei thH, Colendgo 
hecatuo ncqutunlcd with the two reluhratul Wcdgwt» 4 l 3 ,of 
Btruna, both of whom, lutiimuig bin tine powers, '5til>-onbed 
to send him uito North Germany, \vh>-re,at the Umi'tniitj 
Gottmgen, he completed I113 education RCcoiding to hi 4 own 
Bciieiue The moat celebrated profesaor who'ft lecttii’cs he. 
attended was the fatvlunicd Bluiuenbaih, of wlioai he con* 
tinned to speak tlixongh life with aImoi>t lihal reverence* 
Retnrmng to England, ho attended Mr Thomas Wedgwood, 
as a tricnd, throughout the aiilicting and anomalous illiU'-s- 
which brought him to the gmve It was supposed by mediuil 

men tliat the cause of Mr Wedgwood’s coutmued mhei) waa 
a stricture of tbo colon The external symptoms wme torpor 
and morbid irritability, together wulhc\eihu>ting losUe^mess^ 
By way of some relief to this latter sjmptom, Mr Wedg- 
w'ood imrcliasod a travelling carnage, and waudeied up and’ 
down England, taking Coleridge as his companion And, 
as a despeiwte attempt to rouse and iriitite the decajung 
sensibility of his system, I have been assured, by a surviving 
friend, that Mr Wedgwood at one time opened a butcher’s 
shop, conceiving that the affronts and disputes to which snoli 
<1 situation would expose him might act beneficially upon-ioa 
aoreasing torpor This strange expedient 2 served only to 


^ Somevvliat otherwiso in the memoir mentioned in last note, whoro 
date of hw discharge is given as 10th April 1794, md the place as 
frw to Cambridge for a few months, and then, 

"dh fcontboy, where ho 
October 1795, Sara Fuclccr, the sister of Southej’s wife 

this aeeomii ^ l>iother domed as a pure fable. On readuig 

that 1 had nie, and m very courteous terms assnred mo 

version •Dartiaiw ™^“*tonned I now retain the story simply as a 
• that mw havB^!:.!***”l°SL' of perhaps some ti no anecdote 

Mr WeVood's kuon ledge , 
t " ‘8 thus hemg that the same anecdote essentially. 
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express tlie anguisli xvluch liad now inasteied his nature , it 
was soon abandoned ; and this accomplished but miserable 
man at length sank under his sutterings TVhat made the case 
more memorable i\as the combination of worldly proq»erity 
Inch forced into strong relief and fiery contiast this cume 
Mntten m the flesh. He was rich, he nos young, he was 
popular, distinguished for his scientific attainments, publid}’- 
honouied for patriotic services, and had before bun, nhen he 
first fell ill, ex'ery prospect of a caieer even nationally 
splendid. 

By the death of Mr Wedgwood, Coleridge succeeded to 
: a legular annuity of £75, which that gentleman had he- 
(picatlied to him The other Mr. Wedgw ood granted him an 
etiual allowance. Now came his marriage, his connexion 
with politics and political journals, his residence in various 
parts of Someisetshire, and his consequent mtroduction to 
Mr Woidswoith In his politics, Mr Colendge was most 
sincere and most enthusiastic No man hailed with pro- 
fouuder sympathy the French Revolution , and, though 
he saw cause to xnthdixvw his regaid fiom many of the 
deinociatic zealots in this countiy, and exeu fiom the 
.revolutionary interest as it was subsequently conducted, ho 
continued to worship the original levolntionaiy cause in a 
pure Miltonic spirit , and he continued also to abominate the 
policy of Mr Pitt in a degree w'hich I myself find it diflacidt 
to understand. The very spirited little poem of "Fixe, 
Famine, and Slaughter,” who are supposed to meet in con- 
ference, to describe their homd tnumphs, and then to ask in 
a whisper who it was that unchamed them, — to which each m, 

, turn lephes, 

" Letters four do form lus name > ” — 

expresses his honor of Mr Pitt personaUy m a most extra- 
yagant shape, but merely for the purpose of poetic effect , for 
he had no leal unkindness in his heart towaids any human 
bemg , and I have often lieaid him disclaim the hatied which 
is here expressed for Mr Pitt, as he did also veiy elaborately 
' and earnestly m prmt Somew here about this time, Coleridge 

but xaried m the circumstances, has reached me at different period: 
fiom parties haiiTurno connexion whatsoever 
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anotlier thing, whicli-certamly has an air ot truth — viz. tliat 
Klopstock plays a very secondary rdle in the interiiew (or 
"words to that effect) But how was this to be avoided in le- 
porting the case, supposing the fact to have been suchl 
Now, the plain truth is that Woids worth, upon his oivn 
ground, was an incomparable talker , whereas “ Klubstick ” 
(as Coleridge used to call him) was always a feeble and 
slovenlyone, because a loose and incoheient thinkei Besides, 
he was now old and decaying Nor at any time, nor in any/ 
accomplishment^ could !^opstock have shone, unless in the 
respectable art of skating There he had a real advantage 
The author of The Messiah,” I have authoiity for saying, 
^ated with the ease and grace of a regular artist , whereas 
the poet of the “Excmsion” spiawled upon the ice like a 
cow dancing a cotillon Wordswoith did the veiy opposite 
of that with which he w'as taxed , foi, happeumg to look down 
at Ellopstock’a swollen legs, and recollecting his age, he felt 
touched by a soit of filial pity for Ins helplessness And he 
came to the conclusion that it would not seem becoming in 
<a young and as yet obscure author to report too consciously 
the leal superiority w'hich he found it easy to maintain in 
such, a colloquy 

But neither had Klopstock the pretensions as a poet 
which the Blackwood writer seems to take for granted. 
Qeimany, the truth is, ivanted a great epic poet Not having 
produced one in that early and plastic stage of her literary 
soil when such a growth is natural and spontaneous, the next 
thmg was to bespeak a substitute The force of Coleridge's 
well-known repartee, when, in reply to a foreigner assertmg 
for Klopstock the rank of German Milton, he said, “ Ti'iie, 
sir , a very German Milton,” cannot be fully appreciated but 
by one who is familiar with the German poetry, and the 
small proportion in which it is a natural, racy, and domestic 
growth It has been often noticed as the nusfortune of the 
Eoman literature that it giew up too much under the 
oppression of Grecian models, and of Grecian models depraved 
by Alexandrian art — a fact, so far as it was a fact, which 
tended to cripple the genial and character istie spnit of the 
national mind But this evil, after all, did not take eftect 
"except 'in a partial sense Borne had cast much of her 
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litei-atuie m Iwr o\m moulds Lefojw tliese exotic models lud 
begun to doinmeer In fact, the reproach is in 'a veijr narroiv 
“iense true Not so with Germany Her literature, since its 
reinval m the last century (and the ievival upon the nnpnise 
of what cattle ' — ^Bodmer on the one liaud, and GottsiAed,^ 
the never-enongh-to-he-despised Gottsched, on the other- Oj' 
has haidly moved a step m the freedom of natninl grace , ' 
England for nineteen, and France for the twcntioth, of all her 
capital woilcs, has given the too servile law and, with'regai^' 
to Klopstock, if ever there was a good exemplificalioix of > the , 
spiiuous and the counteifeit m literature, seek it in “TliV’ 
Hessiah ” He is verily and indeed the Bmnmjlum Milton ' ‘ 
This Klopstockian dialogue, by the way, uas first pwntedji 
(hardly puibli^d) m the original, or Lake edition of “ The 
Fiiend ” In the recast of that work it was omitted , nor has 
it been printed anywlieie else that I am auaie of ' ' 

About the close of the first revolutionary war it must’'^ 
have been, or in the brief interval of peace, that Coleridge' 
rasorted to the English Lakes as a place ot residence.^’ 
^oidsworth had a natural connexion with that region, by 
birth, bleeding, and family alliances Woidsw'ortb must have 
exacted Colendge to the Lakes, and Coleiidge, through. his • 
affirnty to Southey, eventually attracted Aim Southey, as is 
known to all ^ho take an interest m the Lake colony, married, 
a BIS er of Mrs Coleridge’s , and, as a smgular eccentricity in 
e circuiMtances of that mamage, I may mention that, on his 
1 ^ portico of the ohiuch, Southey ' 

V 1 ® embark for Lisbon His uncle, Dr Herbert, 
was chaplain to the English factory m that city , and it was 
facibties in that way opened to him "for'' 
S! Southey now went abroad He extended , 

miinTPof result of his notices was com- 

a^Sw of By such 

was tlin family connexion as I have mentioned > 

unaware of the critics of the day, 

under common them to have assembled 

to the true fun ^ hteratme — ^particularly wuth regard j 

'WordsworlTx from London to Keswick,' - 
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diction Under this onginnl hluudei, langhahle it 15 to 
rjtientiou that they ■went on to find in theu' writings' all the 
agreements mid common characteristics niuch their blimder 
’, had piesumed j and they incorporated the whole commiuuty 
under the name of the La\e School Yet Woi’dsworth and 
Southey uevei had one principle in common ; their hostility 
was even flagrant Indeed, Southey troubled himself little 
about abstiaet principles in anything, and, so far from 
agrceuig with "Wordsworth to the evtent ot setting up a 
, separate school in poetry, he told me himself (August 1812) 
tlut ho highly disappiovcd both of Mr Wordsivoith’s theoiies 
s and of lus piactice It is very true that one man may 
sympathize with another, or e\en follow lus leading, un- 
conscious that he does so , or he may go so far as, in the veiy 
act of Yutual imitation, to deem himself in opposition , but 
tins sort of blind agreement could hardly be supposed of two 
,, men so discerning and so self-examming as Wordsworth and 
Southey And, m fact, a philosophic investigation of the 
difficult questions connected with this whole slang about 
schools, Lake schools, &c , would show that Southey has not, 
nor ever had, any peeuhanties in common wuth Wordsw'orth, 
'dieyond that of exchanging the old presciiptive diction of 
poetry, introduced between the penods of Milton and Cowpei’, 

' lor the siniplei and profounder foims of daily hfe in some 
instances; "and of the Bible in others The bold and umform 
, practice of Woidsworth w'as here adopted, on perfectly inde-,* 
pendent views, by Sontbey In tbis respect, however, Cowper 

had already begun the reform , and his influence, concurring 
* with the now” larger influence of Wordsw’orth, has operated so 
extensively as to malm theu own original difteiences at this 
day less perceptible 

By tHe_ way, the word colony lenimds me that I have 
omitted to mention m its proper place some scheme for 
- migratmg to America which had been entertained by 
Coleridge and Southey about the year 1794-95, imder the 
„ learned name of Pantisocracy So far as I ever heaid, it 
" differed little, except rp its Grecian name, from any other 
“scheme for mitigating the privations of a w'lldemess by setthng 
' m a cluster of families, hound together by congenial tastes and 
uniform principles, rather “than in self-depending, insulated 
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hoiiseholds SteacWy puisucd, it Jiught, aflci' all. Iiave been 
a fortunate plan for Golemlge “Solieiting wy food' from, ^ 
daily toil,” a line m uliich Colmdge aUude'j“to tlio Fcbeinc,,' 
implies a condition of life lliat n ottld have uphold Colerulgc's 
bealth and happiness someuhat better than the habits of . 
luvunous city life as now constituted in Eaiope But^'retarn- 
ingi to the Lakes, and to the Lake colony of poets So little . 
were Southey and Wordswoith connected by any personal in; j 
tereouise in those days, and so little disposed to be connected, . 
that, ivliilst the latter had a cottage m Giasniere, Southey^ 
pitched Ins tent at Gicta Uall, on a little eminence neing^^ 
immediately from the river Greta and tlie town of Keswicfc 
Grasmere is ui Westmoreland , Keswick m Cumberland i shd 
they are thirteen good miles apart Coleridge and his family 
were domicihated in Greta Hall , shatiug tliat house, a ‘ 
tolerably large one, on some principle of amicable division, ^ 
with ilr Southey But Coleridge personally ivas more often 
to bo found at Grasmere — ivhicli presented the threefold 
attractions of loieliness so complete as to echpse even the 
scenery of Derwentwater , a pastoral state of society, free from’' 
the deformities of a little town hke Keswick , and, finally, foP 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the society of Wordsworth. Not ' 
before 1815 or 1816 could it be said that Southey and, 

, Wordsworth were even upon friendly terms , so entirely is . 
ft untim that they combined to frame a school of poetry ^ 
Up to that time, they viewed each other with mutual res^c^. 
but also with mutual dishke , almost, I might say, w ith - 
mutual chbgust Wordsworth disliked in Southey the want,- 
0 epth, or the apparent want, as regards the power of 
pnilosophic abstraction, Southey dishked in Wordsw oi-th the 
^ 0 ogmatism, and the imaffialjlB haughtiness of his manner 
Other more trivial reasons^Jhmed with these 

, w tune, when Coleiidge first settled at the Lakes,' or 
tho nvE, ^ *^Qd somewhat tragical affair drew ^ 

draw^rt»a° f ^ England, and, for many years, contmued to 
CumherlnT*^ tourists, to one of the most secluded. 

valleys, so frttle visited previously that it 

with Do participle juj prettj frequent 

0*amn,«towhichai„nKX^biSl!M.^^ peculnrity of his 
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might be described almost as an undiscovered chamber of 
that romantic distiict. Colendgo nas brought into a closer 
connexion with tins aflair than merely by the general rela- 
tion of neighbourhood , for an article of his in a mornmg 
paper, I believe, unintentionally fmnished the original clue 
for mimasking the- base impostor who figured as the central 
actor an this tale The tale was at that time dramatized, 

' and scenically lepresented by some of the minor theatres in 
London, as noticed by Woidswoith in the “Prelude” But 
other generations have arisen since that time, who must 
' natuially be imacq^uaiiited with the ciicimistances, and on 
their account I w ill here rcc^ill them — One day m the Lake 
season there drove up to the Eoyal Oak, the principal inn 
at Keswick, a handsome and well-appointed tiaveUing 
' coinage, containing one gentleman of somewhat dashing 
exterior The stranger w’as a picturesque-hunter, but not of 
- that order who fly round the ordinary tour wnth the velocity 
of lovers posting to Gretna, or of criminals running Lorn 
the police , his purpose was to domiciliate himself in this 
’ beautiful scenery, and to see it at his leisure From Keswick, 
as his ^head-quarters, he made excursions in every direction 
amongst the neighboming vallejs, meeting generally a good 
, deal of respect and attention, partly on account of his hand- 
^some equipage, and stiU more fiom his visiting cards, which 
designated him as “ The Hon Augustus Hope ” Under this 
name, he gave himself out for a brother of Lord Hoj)etoun’s 
Some poisons had discernment enough to doubt of this , for 
the man’s breeding and deportment, though showy, had an 
under-tone of vulgarity about it , and Coleridge assured me 
that he w'as grossly ungrammatical in his ordmaiy com^ersa- 
tion. However, one fact, soon dispersed by the people of a 
^ little rustic post-office, laid asleep all demurs , he not only 
received letters addressed to him under this assumed name 
■ — that might be through collusion with accomphees — ^but he 
himself continually jra nJeedr letters by that name Now, this 
being a capital oflence, being not only a forgery, but (as a 
, forgery on the Post-Office) sure to be prosecuted, nobody 
presumed to question his pretensions any longer , and, 

- henceforward, he went to all places with fiie consideration 
attached to an earl’s brother All doors flew open at his 
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little brotlierliood of slieplierds, came tlie cruel spoiler from 
Keswclc His erraud was, to witness or to share in the 
char-fishing; for in Derwentwatcr (the Lake of Kesunck) no 
chtir 13 found, 'mIucIi breeds only in the deep waters, such as 
Winderniere, Cruminock, Butterniere, and Coniston — ^never 
in -the shallow ones But, whatever had been his first 
object, that was speedily foigotten m one more deeply in- 
tex'csting. The daughter of the house, a fine young woman 
of eighteen, acted as iraitei ^ In a situation so solitaiy, the 
stKingei had unlinutcd facilities for enjoying her company, 
and rccomiiieiiding himself to her favour Doubts about 
his pretensions never arose in so simple a place as this ; they 
were” overruled before they could well have arisen by the 
opinion now general in Keswick, that he really was what he 
pretended to be : and thus, with little demur, except in the 
sliape of a few natural words of porting angei* fioin a defeated 
or lejccted rustic admirer, the young woman gave her hand 
in mariiage to the showy and unprmcipled stiangei I 
know not whether the luairiage was, or could have been, 
celebrated in the little mountain chapel of Butteimere. If 
it wcic, I perauade myself that the most hardened villain 
must have felt a momentary pang on violating the altar of 
such a chapel , so touchmgly does it express, by its miniature 
dimensions, the almost helpless humility of that little pastoral 
commumty to whose spiritual wonts it has fiom generation 
to geneiation administered It is not only the very smallest 
chapel by many degrees in all England, but is so mere a toy 
in outward appearance that, were it not for its antiquity, its 
wild mountain exposure, and its conseciated connexion with 
the final hopes and fears of the adjacent pastoral hamlet — 
but lor these considerations, the first movement ot a stranger’s 
feelings would be towaids loud laughter , for the little 
chapel looks not so much a mimic chapel m a drop-scene 
fiom the Opera House as a miniature copy from such a 

^ “ Waiter ” — Snico tins ivas firet written, social changes in London, 
by introducing females very extensively into the office (once mono- 
polized by men) of attendmg the visitors at tho tables of eating- 
houses) have introduced a corresponding new woid — yiz , waitress , 
wlnob word, twenty-five years back, would, have been simply ludi- 
crous , but now 13 become as indispensable to precision of language 
os the words traitress, heiress, inheiitriy, &c, 
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scene , and evjtleiiUy could uofc receive xvithm ita 'vralla^mow 
than lulf a do^en. of households. 3?ion» this sanctunr/ it 
ivas — from beneath the maternal shadoiv, if not from tlie, > 
very alt.ir,i of tlm lonely chapel — ^tUat the heartless viilaiii' ' 
carried oft the lion er of the inouutains Between this place 
and Keswick they contuiued to move backwards and for- ^ 
wards, until at lengtli, with the startling of a thnnder-clap ' 
to the affiighted mountaineers, the bubble burst . olhcefs 'of^ 
jnstice appeared the stranger was easily intercepted from 
flight, and, upon a capital charge, was homo away to Carlisle.^ ' 
At the ensuing assires be was tried for forgery on the prose- 
oiition of the Post-Ofiice, found guilty, left for execution,” - 
and executed accoidingly^ On the day of his cpndemna- , 
tion, Wordsw'oith and Coleridge passed through. Carlislciiand, 
endeavoured to obtain an mteiview with him Wordsworth' 


succeeded , hut, for some unknown reason, the piisoner ■ 
steadily lefused to see Coleridge , a caprice ivhich could not 
be penetiatcd It is true that he had, during his whole^ 
residence at Keswick, avoided Coleridge wnth a solicitude 
which had revived the original suspicions against him in ’ 
some quaitois, aftei they had generally gone to sleep But for 
tins hia motive had then been suillciciit be was of a Devon-; 
shire family, and uatuially feared the eye, or tlie imiiU 3 itiYe„ 
exaiiimation of one who bore a name immemoiially nsaq-, , 
ciated with the southern pait of that county ■. ' 

founded upon the varying teunro of these secluded 
pWai of marrying or bnr>ing Xhe more name of 

pTinwi,’ . 1 ., ooorse, m regular connexion with some mother 

to RftipmT. ** imply whether it has or has not the power , 

to solemnize a man mge ' , 

snn ^^^pfomber 1803 His mamage vwth Miry'Eobin- .. 

hT’wM Buttermere, had been on 3d October 1802, when - 

raeroial trivoif years of ago Onginolly ho had heon^ a co]g- 
dauchtpr nf mamage with an ill^tunale. 

much to dn ““ English nobleman seems to have bad 

children m subsequent career Deserting this wife and her 

mamed a aorm,,! bad lived a life of smndlmg over smoe, had 
Irish ladv at deserted her, and was wooing a young ’ 

victim “ Hia the Buttermere girl became lus , 

and he was polished and msmuatin'g, 
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Coleridge, liowever, had been transplanted so immatuiely 
from his native region that few people jh ‘Rngin.-n il knew 
le^ of its family connexions. That, perhaps, was unknown 
to this malefactor , but, at any rate, he knew that tdl motive 
was now at an end for di^uise of any sort , so that his 
reserve, m this particular, had now become unintelligible. 
However, if not him, Coleridge saw and examined his veiy 
interestmg papers These were chiefly letters from women 
whom he had mjured, pretty much m the same way, and by 
the same impostures, as he had so recently practised m 
Cumberland, and, as Coleridge assured me, were m part 
the most agomzing appeals that he had ever read to human 
justice and pity. The man’s real name was, I think, Hat- 
field. And amongst the papers were two separate coriespond- 
ences, of some length, with two young women, apparently 
' of supenor condition in life (one the daughtex of an Enghsh 
clergyman), whom this villain Jiad deluded by mariiage, and, 
after some cohabitation, abandoned, — one of them with a 
. family of young children Gieat was the emotion of Cole- 
iidge when he recurred to his remembrance of these letters, 
and bitter, almost vmdictive, was the indignation with 
which he spoke of Hatfield One set of letters appeared to 
have been written under too certain a knowledge of his viUany 
to whom they were addressed , though still relying on some 
possible remains of humanity, or perhaps (the poor writer 
might think) on some Imgering preference for herself The 
other set xvas even more distressing, they were written 
un(lei the first conflicts of suspicions, alternately repelling 
■with irarmth the gloomy doubte which were fast arising, and 
then yielding to them afihctmg evidence , ra'vmg in one page 
und^ the misery of alarm, in another courting the delusions 
of hope, and luring back the perfidious deserter, — ^here re- 
sigmng herself to despair, and there again lahourmg to show 
that all might yet be well Colendge said often, m looking 
back upon that fiightful exposure of human guilt and 
misery, that the man who, when imisued by these heart- 
rendmg apostrophes, and with this litany of anguish sounding 
rin his ear^ fiom despairing women and from famishing 
children, could yet find it possible to enjoy the calm plea- 
sures ol a Lake toiuisr, .mil deliberately to hunt foi the 
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upon her story; and, for many a year afterwards, shoals of 
tourists crow'ded to the secluded lake, and the httle homely 
cahaiet, which had been the scene of her bnef romance. It 
was fortunate for a peison in her distressmg situation that 
her home was not in a toivn the few and simple neighbours, 
who had witnessed her imaginaiy elevation, having little 
knowledge of worldly feelings, never for an instant connected 
'with her disappomtment any sense of the ludicrous, or 
spoke of it as a calamity to which her vanity might have co- 
operated. They treated it os iinmixed injuiy, reflectmg 
shame upon nobody but the wicked peipetiator Hence, 
without much trial to her womanly sensibilities, she found 
herself able to resume her situation in the little inn , and 
this she continued to hold for many years In that place, 
,'and that capacity, I saw her repeatedly, and shall here say a 
ivord upon her personal appearance, because the Lake poets 
all admired her greatly Her figure was, in ray eyes, good , 
but I doubt whether most of my readers would have thought 
it such. She was none of your evanescent, wasp-waisted 
beauties j on the contrary, she was rather large every way , 
tolbsh, and proportionably broad Her face was fair, and 
her features feminme ; and, unquestionably, she was what 
all the world would have agreed to call “good-looking" 
But, except m her arms, which had something of a statuesque 
beauty, and in her carnage, which expressed a womanly grace, 

Both stncken, os she enter’d or mthdrew, 

With admiratioa of her modest mien 
And carnage, raaik’d by unexampled grace. 

We smce that time not nnfamiliarly 
Have seen her — her discretion have observed, 

“ Her just opinions, dehcate reserve. 

Her patience and hunuhty of mind. 

Unspoiled by commendation and the excess 
Of pnbhc notice — an offensive light 
To a meek spirit suffering mwardly ’’ 

The “distant friend" hero apostrophized is Coleridge, then at Malta. 
But it is fair to record this memorial of the fair mountameer — ^gomg 
perhaps as much beyond the pnbhc estimate of her pretensions as 
my own was below it It should be added that WiUiam Words- 
worth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge (to whom the writer appeals as 
in general sjmpathy with himself) had seen Mary more fieijaently, 
and had conveised with her mucli more lireely, than myself. 
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anecdote of her which I hope was ex.aggeiated Some friend 
ot hers (as she affirmed), in company inth a large party, 
‘ visited Buttennere within one day after that upon which 
Hatfield sufteied , and she protested that Maiy threw upon 
the table,, with an emphatic gesture, the Carlisle paper con- 
taining an elaborate account of his execution 

It 13 an instance of Coleridge’s carelessness that he, who 
liad as little of fixed ill-nature in ^ his temper as any pemoii 
whom I have ever known, managed, in reporting this story 
at the time of its occurrence, to get himself hooked into a 
personal quariel, which hung over his head unsettled foi 
^ nme or ten years A Liveipool mei chant, who was then 
, meditating a house in the Vale of Grasmere, and perhaps 
might have incurred Colendge’s anger by thus disturbing, 
ivith inappropriate intrusions, this loveliest of all Engbsh 
landscapes, had connected himselt a good deal uith Hatfield 
durmg his Keswick masquerade , and was said even to 
have coined his regard to that villam so far as to have 
chnstened one of his own children by the names of 
“Augustus Hope” With these and other circumstances, 
expr^sing the extent of the infatuation amongst the 
swindler’s dupes, Coleridge made the pubhc merry. Natur- 
ally, the Liverpool merchant was not amongst those who 
" admired the facetiousness of Colei idge on this occasion, but 
swore vengeance whenever they should meet. They never 
dud meet, until ten years had gone by, and then, oddly 
enough, it ■was in the Liverpool man’s own house — in that 
very nuisance of a house ivhich had, I suppose, first armed 
. Colendge’s wrath agomst him This house, by time and 
accident, in no veiy wonderful -way, had passed into the 
hands of Wordswoitli as tenant Coleridge, as was still 
less wonderful, had become the visitor of Wordsworth on 
leturning fiom Malta , and the Liverpool merchant, as w'as 
, also ' natural, either seeking his rent, or on the general 
ArrftTifl of a friendly visit, calling upon Wordsworth, met 
Coleridge in the hall- Now came the hour for settling old 
accounts. I was present, and can report the case Both 
looked grave, and coloured a little But ten years work 
wonders . an armistice of tliat duration heals many a wound , 

. and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, requesting his enemy’s com- 
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strong and excellent), but as a source of luxurious sensa- 
tions It IS a great misfortune, at least it is a great peril, 
to have tasted the enchanted cup of youthful rapture in- 
cident to the poetic temperament That fountam of high- 
wrought sensibility once unlocked experimentally, it is rare 
to see a submission afterwards to the insipidities of daily 
life. Coleiidge, to speak in the woids of Cervantes, wanted 
better bread than was made of wheat , and, when youthful 
blood no longer sustained the not of Ins animal spmts, he 
endeavoured to excite them by artificial stimulants 

^At Malta he became acquainted ivith Commodore 
Decatur and other Americans of distmction, and this 
brought him afterwards into connexion with AUston, the 
American artist Of Sir Alexander Ball, one of Lord 
Nelson’s captains in the battle of the Nile, and Governor 
of Malta, he spoke and ivrote uniformly in a lavish style 
of panegyric, for which plainer men found it difficult to see 
the sbghtest ground. It was, mdeed, Coleridge’s infirmity 
to project his own mind, and his oim very pecuhar ideas, 
nay, even his own expressions and illustrative metaphors, 
upon other men, and to contemplate these leflex images 
from lumself as so many characters having an absolute 
ground in some separate object “Ball and Bell" — ‘ Bell 
and Ball,’’i were two of these pet subjects; he had a 

^ -'‘Ball and Bell” — ” Bell and Ball” — ^viz Sir Alexander Ball, 
Goiemor of Malta, and Dr Andrew Bell, the importer into England 
fiom Madias of that machinery for facilitating popular education 
which was afterwards fraudulently appropriated by Joseph Lancaster, 
The Bishop of Durham (Shute Bamngton) gave to Dr Bell, m ro- 
uard of his Madras services, the pnneoly Mastership of Sherborne 
Hospital. The doctor saved in this post £125,000, and viith tins 
money foimded Trinity College, Glenalniond, in Perthshire Most 
mon have their enemies and cidumniators Dr Bell had his, who 
happened rather indecorously to bo his wife — from whom he was 
legally separated, or (as m Scotch law it is called) diiorced, not, of 
course, divorced d unculo inatmnonn (which only amounts to a 
divorce in the English sense — such a divorce as enables the parties to 
contract another marriage), but simply divorced d inensi el ihoro 
This legal separation, however, did not prevent the lady from ptrsc- 
cutmg the unhappy doctor with everlasting letter^ indorsed outside 
with records of her eiimitj and spite Sometimes she addressed her 
epistles thus — " To that supreme of rogues, who l>>oks the hmig-dog 
that ha is, Doctor (such a doctor •) Andrew Bell " Or agnn * — ** To 
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Napoleon was above throwing his regards upon a simple 
writer of political essays, that is not only abundantly confuted 
by many stores of established cases, but also is specially put 
down by a case cn'ciimstantially recoided m the Second Tour 
to Pans by the celebrated John Scott of Aberdeen^ It 
there appears that, on no other ground whatever than that 
"of his connexion uitli the London newspaper press, some 
Iriend of Mr Scott’s had been courted most assiduously by 
Napoleon dunng the Hmidied Days Assuredly Coleridge 
deserved, beyond all other men that ever uere connected 
uith the daily press, to be regarded with distinction 
Worlds of fine thinking lie buiied in that vast abyss, never 
to be disentombed or restored to human admiration Like 
the sea, it has su allowed treasures without end, that no 
diving-bell will bnng up again But nowhere, throughout 
'^its shoreless magazines of wealth, does there lie such a bed 
of pearls confounded with the rubbish and “ purgamenta ” of 
ages, as in the political papeis of Coleridge No more 
appreciable monument could be raised to the memory of 
, Coleridge than a republication of his essays in the “ Morning 
Post,” and afterwards in the “ Conner ” And here, by the 
way, it may be mentioned that the sagacity of Coleridge, as 
applied to the signs of the times, is illustrated by this fact, 
that distinctly and solemnly he foretold the restoration of 
the Bourbons, at a peiiod when most people viewed such 
an event as the most romantic of visions, and not less 
chimerical than that “ maich upon Pans ” of Lord Hawkes- 
bury's which for so many years supplied a theme of laughter 
to flie Whigs 

Why Coleridge left Malta, is as difficult to explam upon 
any pnnciples of ordmary busmess, as why he had ever gone 
tluther The post of secretary, if it imposed any official 
attendance of a regular kmd, or any official correspondence, 
must have been but poorly filled by him ; and Sir Alexander 
Ball, if I have coUected his character justly, was not likely to 

' ^ Pans Bevmted in 1815 hy vsay of Biussels is the title of this 
publication in 1816 of the Aberdonian John Scott. He had prenously 
published A Visti to Pans in 1814 Ha ivroto other things, and 
was editor of the London Magazine from January 1820 till his death, 
February 1821, the result of a duel. — 
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whose dwelling was in the subterranean regions of the house. 
There did I often see the philosopher, with the most lugu- 
brious of faces, invoking with all his might tins uncouth 
name of ** Brainhridge,” each syllable of which he mtonated 
with long-drawn emphasis, in order to overpower the hostile 
hubbub coming doivnwaids fiom the creakmg press, and the 
roar bom the'Strand, which entered at all the hont wmdows. 
“Mistress Brainbndge 1 Isay, Mistress Biainbridge uas 
_the perpetual cry, until I eiqjected to hear the Stiand, and 
.distant Fleet Street, take up the echo of “Biambridge 
Thus unhappily situated, he sank more than ever under the 
'dominion of opium ; so that, at two o’clock, when he should 
have been in attendance at the Boyal Institution, he was too 
often .unable to rise from bed. Then came dismissals of 
audience after audience, mth pleas of illness , and on many 
of his lecture days I have seen all Albemarle Street closed by 
a “lock” of carnages, fiUed with women of distinction, until 
the servants of the Institution or their oivn footmen advanced 
to the carnage-doors with the intelligence that Mr Colei idge 
had been suddenly taken ilL This plea, winch at lirst had 
been received with expressions of concern, repeated too often, 
began to rouse disgust Many m anger, and some m real 
uncertainty whether it would not be trouble throira away, 
ceased to attend And we that were moie constant too 
often found reason to be disappointed with the quahty of his 
lecture. , His appearance was generally that of a person 
strugghng with pain and overmastenng illness. His bps 
were baked with feverish heat, and often black in colour , 
and, in spite of the water which he continued drinking 
through the whole course of his lecture, he often seemed to 
labour under an almost paralytic inability to raise the upper 
jaw from the lower In such a state, it is clear that nothing 
could save the lecture itself from reflectmghis own feebleness 
and exhaustion, except the advantage of having been pre- 
composed in some happier mood. But that never happened 
most unfortunately he lelied upon lus extempore ability to 
carry him through Now', had he been in spirits, or had he 

gathered animation, and kindled by his own motion, no 
written lecture could ha% e been more oflectual than one of 
his unpremedibited colioquiid liaruigues. But eithei he w’as 
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depressed origmally below the point from winch >any re- 
ascent was possible, or else this re-aclmn was intercepted by- 
contmual disgust horn looking back upon Ins own ill-succm j 
for, assuredly, he never onoe-recovcred that free and eloquent 
movement of thought which he could command any Mmo" 
m a piivate company The passages he read, moreov^j^in^ 
illustrating lus doctrines, were genendly unliappUyi' chosen, ' 
because chosen at haphazard, from the difUculty of finding af" 
a moment’s summons those passages which his pui^ose xc* 
quired Nor do I remember any tliat produced much , effect, 
except two or three, which I myself put ready marked into 
his hands, among the Metrical Bomances edited by Bitson. ' ^ 
Generally speaking, the selections were as injudicious and 
as inappropriate as they were ill delivered , for, amongst 
Coleridge’s accomplishments, good reading was not one- , he’ 
had neither voice (so, at least, / thought) nor management of 
voice This defect is unfortunate in a public lecturer , for 
rt 18 inconceivable bow much weight and efiectual pathos can ^ 
be communicated by sonorous depth and melodious cadences 
of the huraau voice to sentiments the most trivial j nor, on- 
the other hand, how the giandest are emasculated by a style ^ 
of reading which fails in distributing the lights and shadows 
0 a musical mtonation However, this defect cbieily con- < 
coined the immediate impression, the most affiictmg to a ' 
nen o Coleridge’s was the entire absence of bis own 
intellect , no heait, no soul, was m any- . 
^ strength of feeling in recalling universal 

- in iito ’ originabty or compass of moral relatiohs 

oTiPft leflecfaon from jewels 

once scattered m the highway by himself in the prodigality 

drormori ^ ^ °P'^®iice a mendicant dependence on the alma - 
Thfi overfloivmg treasury of happier times. 
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the greater part oi the time I saw him daily. He lived as a 
visitor iu the house occupied by Hr Wordsuorth TIus 
house (AUau Biink by name) uas m Grasmere ; and m 
nnothei part of the same vale, at a distance of baiely one 
mile, I myself had a cottage, and a considerable library 
Many of my books being German, Coleridge borrowed them 
111 great numbeis Having a general bcense from me to use 
them as he u ould, he was m the habit of accumulating them 
so largely at Allan Bank (the name of Mr Wordsworth’s 
house) that soinetinies as many as five hundred were absent 
■ at once . wliieh I mention m order to notice a practice of 
Coleridge’s, indicating his very scrupulous honoui in what 
regarded the lights of ownerslup Literary people are not 
alu ays so strict in respecting properly of this description} 
and I know more than one cdebiated man who professes as 
a, maxim that he holds it no dut}’’ of honour to restore a 
borrowed book, not to speak of many less celebrated 
persons, who, -without openly professing such a pnnciple, do 
hoAvever, in fact, exhibit a lax morality m such cases The 
more honouiable ituas to poor Coleridge, who had means so 
ti’iflmg of buying books lor himself, that, to pie\ent ray 
docks from mixing and bemg confoimded vuth the docks al- 
leady folded at Allan Bank (his o-wn and Woidswoith's), oi 
rather that they vitght mix without danger, he duly msciibed 
my name in the blank leaves of every volume , a tact uhich 
became rather painfully made known to me , for, as he had 
chosen to dub me JEsquire, many yeais after this it cost my- 
self and a female fiiend some weeks of labour to hunt out 
these multitudinous memorials and to erase this heraldic 
addition; which else had the appearance to a stranger of 
ha-ving been conferred by myself 

“The Friend,” in its onginal publication, was, as a 
peouniary speculation, tlie least judicious, both for its objects 
and its mean^ I have ever known. It was prmted at Pen- 
nth, a town m Cumberland, on the outer verge of the Lake 
district, and precisely twenty-eight miles remoied from Cole- 
ndge’Sj abode This distance, enough of itself m all con- 
science was at least trebled in effect by the interposition of 
Kirkston^ a mountain -nhich is scaled by a carnage ascent of 
three 'miles long, and so steep in parts that, without four 
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horses, no solitary traveller can persuade the ,neighboanng . 
innkeepers to carry Imn. Another road, hy way of K^eswick, 
18 subject to its owi separate difficulties And thus, in any ' 
practical sense, for ease, fox certainty, and for, despatch, laVer- , 
pool, ninety-five miles distant, was virtually aearen Diihhn^ 
even, or Cork, was moie eligible. Yet, in this > toivn, so^ 
situated as I have stated, hy way of purchasing such mtoler- , 
able difficulties at the highest price, Coleridge was advised, 
and actually persuaded, to set up a printer, to buy, to lay in 
a stock of paper, types, &c , instead of resorting to some 
printer alre^y estahl^hed in Xeudal, a large and opulent 
toivn not moie than eighteen miles distant, and Connected by 
a daily post, whereas between himself and Pennth there, was 


no post at aU Building his mechanical arrangements upon 
this utter “ upside-down ” inversion of all common sense, -it 
is not surprising (as “ madness ruled the hour’O ^ 
other circumstances of plan or execution the work moved by 
principles of downright crazy disregard to all that a judicious 
counsel would have suggested The subjects were chosen 
obstinately in defiance of the popular taste , they were 
treated in a style studiously disfigured by German modes of 
thinking, and hy a German terminology, no attempt was 
made to win or conciliate pubhc taste , and the plans adopted 
for obtaining payment ivere of a nature to insure a speedy 
bankruptcy to the concern, Colendge had a list — ^nobody 
co^d ever say upon whose authority gathered together^— of 
subscribers He tells us himself that many of these re- 
nounced the work from an early period , and some (as Lord 
Corke) rebuked him for lus presumption m sending it nn- 
ordered, but (as Coleridge asserts) neither returned the 
copies nor remitted the price _ And even those who were 
coi^ientious enough to do this could not xeimt four or five 
smllings for as many numbers without putting Coleridge to 
an e^eMe of treble postage at the least Tins he complains 
fhn *' Liteiaria,” forgettmg evidently 

TOPnf ^ ^ exclusively to his own defective arrange-- 

suhscnptions thioughsuch 
bv OninmT them, or such as weie pomted out 

Oiccl, aa lie doe^ maa, of lus subscribers (or 
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really, for anytlimg, that appears, the whole body) with neg- 
lecting to pay at all. Probably not one neglected And some 
> ladies, to my knowledge, scrupulously anxious about trans- 
' nutting their subscriptions, paid three times over. Managed 
as the reader will collect flora these indications, the woifc was 
going down-hill from the first It never gained any accessions 
of new subscribers , from what souice, then, was the continual 
dropping off of names to be supplied 1 The punter became a 
bankrupt Coleridge was as much in arrear with his articles 
as with his lectures at the Eoyal Institution That he was from 
/ the veiy first , but now he was disgusted and desponding , and 
with No. 28 or 29 the work came to a final stop Some yeais 
after, it was re-cast and re-published But, in fact, this re-cast 
was altogether and absolutely a new woik. The sole contri- 
butors to the original work had been, fiist of all, Wordsworth, 
-who gave a very valuable paper on the prmciples concerned in 
the composition of Epitaphs , and, secondly, Professor 
Wilson, who, in conjunction with Mi (now Dr ) Blair, an 
early friend,^ then visiting ilr W on Windermere, wrote 
the letter signed “ Mathetes,” the reply to which came from 
Wordsworth 

At the Lakes, and summoned abroad by scenery so ex- 
quisite — ^living, too, in the bosom of a family endeared to him 
long fnen^hip and by sympathy the closest ivith all his 
plropensities and tastes — Coleridge (it may be thought) could 
not sequester himself so profoundly as at the “ Courier ” Office 
, ' withm lus own shell, or shut himself out so completely from 
that large dominion of eye and ear amongst tlie hills, the 
fields, and the woods, which once he had exercised so delight- 
fully to himself, and mth a participation so immortal, 
tliroiigh his exquisite poems, lo all generations He was not 

, nowjeduced to depend upon “Mrs Brainbridge” (Mistress 

Brain — Bram — Brainbndge, I say Oh heavens 1 ts there, 

can tlieie, nas there, tmll there ever at any fiitiue period be, 
an undeniable use in saying and m pressing upon the attention 
of the Strand and Fleet Street at their earliest convenience 
the painful subject of Mistress Bram — ^Brain — Brambndge, I 
py Do you hear, Mrs Biain — ^Brain — Brambndge ? 

'' ' Alexander Elair, LL D , Professor of English Literature in Uni- 
versity College, London, from 1S30 to 1836 — 31 , 
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Bram or Bam, ife matters little — ^Biau or Bram, li^a all o»«i 
I conceive) . — liere, on the contraiy, he looked out from his 
study wmdoivs upon the sublime lulls of Sandal anp 
Arthitr^s Ohair, and upon pastoral cottages at their feet^,an 
all around him he heaid homly the munnunngs of happy 
life, the sound of female voices, and the mnocout laught^ of, 
children But apparently he was not happy , opium» was it,’ 
or what was it, that poisoned all natuml pleasure at its, 
sources? He hunowed continually deeper into scholastic 
subtleties and metaphysical abstractions , and, like that cl^ 
described by Seneca in the luvurious Borne of Ais days, he ^ 
hved chiefly by candlelight. At two or four o’clock m the. 
afternoon he would make hia fiist appearance Tlirough the 
silence of the night, when all other lights had disappeared m 
the quiet cottages of Grasmere, 7m lamp might he seen^m* 
vanably by the belated traveller, as he descended tha long 
steep from Duumaihaise , and at seven or eight o’clock m the 
morning, uhen man was going forth to his labour, this,msa- 
lated son of reveiio was retirmg to bed . 

Society he did not much court, because much lyas not to j 
be had , but he did not shrink from any which wore tlie ' 
piomise of novelty At that tune the leading person about, 
the Lakes, as regarded lank and station, amongst those who 
had any connexion vnth literature, was Dr Watson, the 
well-known Bishop of Llandaff ^ This digintaiy I knew^ 
myself as much as I wished to know him , he was interesfimg j- 
yet also not intereatmg , and I will speak of him circum- 
stantially Those who have read lus Autobiography, or are _ 
otherwise acquainted with the ontbne of his careei, wiU be. 


aware that he was the son of a Westmoreland schoolmaster 
Going to Cambridge, with no great store of classical knoiy* 
ledge, but with the more common accomplishment of Wesfr 
moreiand men, and one better suited to Cambridge, viz a, 
sufficient basis of mathematics, and a robust though common- 
place intellect for improving lus knowledge according to any 

, ^ Bishop Richard Watson (1737-1816) is perhaps best remembered 
now lor hia Apology for the Bible, of which George HI said, when he 
iward of it, “What, what 1 Apology for the ‘Bible 1 - Didn’t know 
an apology " TJiero were, however, two Apalogtei,' 
pmished tog^her m 1806, — one for Cliristianity i^ainst Gibbon, the 
mother for the Biblo against Thomas Paine —hi. 
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direction wlucli accident should prescnbe — he obtained the 
Profijssorabip of Chemistry mthout one iota of chemical 
knowledge up to the hour when he gained itj and then, 
setting eagerly to ivork, that he might not disgiace the choice 
which liad thus distinguished him, long befoie the time 
arrn ed for commencing his prelections he had made himself 
uipable of writmg those beautiful essays on that science 
which, alter a revolution and a counter-i evolution so great 
as succeeding times have witnessed, still remain a cardinal 
book of introductory disciplme to such studies an opinion 
dehberately expressed to myself by the late Sir Humphry 
Davy, and in answer to an earnest question wluch I took the 
liberty of proposing to bim on tliat point Sir Humphry 
said that he could scarcely imagme a time, or a condition 
of the science, in which the Bishop’s “Essays” would be 
superannuated ^ With this experimental proof that a 
Chemical Chair might be won and honoured without previ- 
ous knowledge even of the chemical alphabet, he resolved to 
play the same feat with the Eoyal Chair of Divinity , one 
far more important for local honour and for w'ealth Here, 
again, he succeeded , and this time he extended his experi- 
ment; for, wlieieas both Chairs had been won -without 
previous knowledge, he resolved that in this case it should be 
maintained without after knowledge. He apphed himself 
simply to the improvement of its income, wluch he raised 
from ,£300 to at least £1000 per annum All this he had 
accomplished before reaching the age of thirty-five 

Biches ore with us the parent of riches , and success, in 
the hands of an active man, is the pledge of further success 
On the basis of this Cambridge preferment Dr Watson hmlt 
uptvards, imtil he had raised himself, in one way or other, to 
a seat in the House of Lords, and to a commensurate mcome 
For the latter half of his life, he — originally a village school- 
master’s son — ^was able to associate with the inagnates of the 
land upon equal teims And that fact, of itself, without 
another w'ord, implies, in this country, a degree of rank and 
fortune which, one ivould think a sufficient rew^ard even for 
merit as unquestionable as was that of Dr Watson, consider- 
ing tliat in gualUy it was merit of so vulgar a class , Yet he 
^ Chemcal JEssaySi m 5 vols , published 1781-7. — IIL 

* y 
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Other genmtiona had come smcetheii,^d “other palms 
were won _ To keep pace "with the advancing science, nnfl ' 
to maintain his station amongst his youthful competitors, 
would demand a youthful vigour and motu es such as theirs 
But, as to himself, chemistry had given all it could give 
'Having first raised himself to distinction by that, he liad 
since manied mto an ancient family — one of the leaders 
amongst the landed anstocraey of his own county he had 
thus entitled himself to call the head of that family — a 
tefritoiial potentate ivith ten thousand per annum — by the 
contemptuous sohrionet o f “ T)nT1 Bnmpi ” , he looked doivn 
upon numbers whom, twenty years before, he scarcely durst 
have looked up to, except perhaps as a cat is piivileged to 
look at a king , he had obtamed a bishopric Chemistry 
had done all tins for him , and had, besides, co-operating 
■ with luck, put him in the way of reaping a large estate from 
the gratitude and early deatli of his pupil. Mi. Luther All 
this chenustry had efiected Could chemistry do anything 
, more ? Clearly not It was a biunt-out volcano And 
here it was that, having lost his motives for cultivatmg it 
farther, he regarded the present improvers of the science, not 
with the feelings natural to a disinterested lover of such 
studies on their oivn account, but with jealousy, as men who 
Had eclipsed or had bedimmed his own once bnlhant reputa- 
tion Two revolutions had occurred since his own “palmy 
days ” , Sir Humphry Davy, he said, might be right ; and 
all might be gold that glistened , but, foi his part, he was 
too old to learn new theories — ^he must be content to hobble 
to his grave with such old-fashioned cieeds as had answered 
in his tune, when, for aught he could see, men prospered as 
much as in this newfangled world. Such was the tone of 
his oidmary talk, and, in one sense — as regards personal 
dauhs, I mean — ^it was illiberal enough , for the leaders of 
modem chemistry never overlooked hts claims Professor 
Thomson of Glasgow always spoke of his “ Essays ” as of a 
book which hardly any revolution could autiq^uato ; and Sir 
Humphry Davy, in reply to a question which I put to him 
upon that point m 1813, declared that he knew' of no book 
better qualified as one of introductory discipline to the ^ 
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youthful experimenter, or as an apprenticeship to the taste in 

elegant sdection of topics ^ ^ ' t, > ' 

Yet, querulou s and discontented as the bisTiop "vvaBj^when " 
he adverted either to chemistry or to his oivn position m ^ 
life, the reader must not imagine to himself ‘the ordinary^ 

“ complement” and appurtenances of that character— such os' 
moroseness, lUiberality, or slanted hospitalities. -On* the 
contrary, his lordship was a joyous, joyial, and cordial host 
He was pleasant, and even kmd, in his " manners , most 
hospitable in hia reception of strangers, no matter of , what 
party , and I must say that he was as little ovorbearmgin 
argument, and as little stood upon his privilege in hiS' 
character of a- church dignitary^^ any “ big tyig" I hove 
liappened to know He was somew^t ]^mpous, undoubtedly ; 
but that, m an old academic hero, was rather agreeable, and ; 
had a characteristic effect. He likened patiently to all your 
objections , and, though steeped to the lips in prejudice, he^ 
was really c.- ypfh^. I mean to say that, although, generally 
speaking, the imconscious pre-occupation of his understanding 
shut up all avenues to new convictionB, he yet did his best to-i 
open his mind to any views that might be presented at the 
moment. And, with regard to his querulous egotism, though 
it may appear laughable enough to all who contrast lus real 
pretensions with their public appreciation as expressed in hia 
acquired opulence and rank, and who contiast, also, hts case 
with that of other men in his own profession — with that^o^ 
Paloy, for example — yet it cannot -bejdemed that f^tune'luwl 
crossed his path, latferly, with foul winds, no lea strikingly 
than his early life had been seconded ^ her favouring gales. 
In paiticular, Lord Holland^ nic'ottoned to a fnend of'iuy 
oivn the following anecdote — What you say of the bishop 
may be very true ” (Uiey were riding past his grounds at thu 
tune, which had turned the conversation upon his character 
and piibhc claims) « but to us” (Lord Holland meant to tbe 
Whig party) “he was truly honourable and faithful , inso- 
much that my uncle ” (meaning, of coutbo, Charles Fox) « had 
agixcd With Lord Grenville to make him Archbjishop of 

was settled; and, had we staid m 

^^®***‘“‘^* I know not Itow I came to make such a , 
c. wWe. Aii t 0 e fnu d was W ordswortb. 
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power a little longer, he would, beyond a doubt, have had 
that dignity.”- 

Now, if the reader happens to recollect how soon the 
death of Dr Markham foUoued the sudden dissolution of 
-that short-hved administration m 1807, he -will see how 
. narrowly Dr. Watson missed tins elevation , and one must 
allow fo r a little occasional s pleen under sucln circumstances. 
How grand a thing, how prmcely, to be an English arch- 
bishop ' Yet, what an luchbisliop ' He talked openly, at 
his own table, as a Sociman , ridiculed the miracles of the 
New Testament, which he professed to explain as so many 
chemical tacks, or cases of legerdemain-, and certainly had 
as little of devotiona l feebng as a ny man t hat-ever-lived It 
13, by comparison, a matter of little consequence that, so 
shghtly regarding th e Ohuich -o£-\vhich- he. called himself, a 
member in her spiiitual mteiest, he should, in her temporal 
interests, haveTe^ready to lay her open to any assaults from 
almost any quarter He could naturally have little leverence 
for the rights of the shepheids, having so very httle for the 
pastoral office itself, or for the manifold duties it imposes 
All his public, all his professional duties, he s\ stematically 
neglected He was a lord in Parhament, and for many a 
year 'he never attended m his place • he w'as a bishop, and he 
scarcely know any part of his diocese by sight, living thiee 
hundred miles au ay from it he was a professor of divmity, 
holding the iichest professorship in Europe — the weightiest, 
for its functions, m England — drawing, by his own admission, 
one thousand per annum ^om its endowments (deducting 
some stipend to his teiiens a t Cambridge), and for thirty 
years he never read a lecture, or performed a public exercise 
Spheres how vast of usefulness to a man as able as hmisell 1 
— subjects of what bitter anguisli on his deathbed to one who 
had been tendeily conscientious • In Ins pohtical purism, 
and the unconscious paitisanship of his constitutional scruples, 
he was a true Wlug, and thoroughly dix citing That Eoul 
lionsdalc or that the Duke of Noithumberland should interfere 
wuth elections, this he thought scandalous and awful j but 
that a lord of the house of Cavendish or Howard, a Duke of 
Devonshire or Norfolk, or an Earl of Carlisle, should rraffic 
in boroughs, or e.\cit the most despoHc influence as laudiorife, 
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gotten • He was somewhat too Rousscatiisji , but he hail, in 
conversation, the most extraordinary powers for analysis of a 
certain Icind, applied to the philosophy of manneis, and the 
most delicate nuances of social Me , and his tran^ation of 
“AlAeii,’’ together witli his own poems, shows him to have 
been an accomplished scholar Then, not much above a mile 
jfrom Calgarth, at lus beautiful creation of Elleiay, lived 
Professor Wilson , of whom I need not speak He, in fact, 
and Mr^ Lloyd were on the moat intimate teims with the 
Bishop’s family The meanest of these persons was able to 
have “ taken the conceit ” out of Dr Wliittaker and aU his 
tribe. ^ But even in the town of Kendal, about nine miles 
Irom Calgarth, there were many men of inibimation, at least 
as, extensive as Dr Watson’s, and amply t^naliAed to have 
met him upon eq^ual terms m conversation Mathematics, it 
is well known, are extensively cultivated m the noith of 
England. Sedburgh, for many years, was a sort of nuiseiy 
or rural chapel-of-ease to Cambridge Dawson of Sedbuigh 
was a luimnary better knonn than ever Dr. Watson was, by 
mathematicians both foreign and domestic Gough, the blind 
mathematician and botanist of Kendal, is knomi to this day j 
but many others in that town had accomphshments equal to 
his , and, indeed, so wide ly has mathematical knowledge 
extended itsel^thfo^hout Northern England that, even 
amongst th>q^i’ Lancashire weavers, meebame labourers for 
their daily biead, the cultivation of pure geometry, in the 
most refined shape, has long prevailed , of uhich some 
accounts have been recently published Local pique, there- 
fore, must haVe been at the bottom of Dr Whittaker’s sneer. 
At all ev^ts, it was ludicrously contrasted with the true state 
of the case, as bi ought out by the meetmg between Colendgo 
and the Bishop 

Coleridge was armed, at all points, with the schoListic 
erudition which bore upon all questions that could ansa m 
polemic divinity. The philosophy of ancient Giecce, through 
all ite schools, the philosophy of the schoolmen technically so 
called, Chinch history, &c , Coleridge had within his call 
Having been iiei'aonally acquainted, or connected as a pupil, 
with Eichhjjsii and Michaelis, he knew the whole cycle of 
schiama '^Taudacious speculations through which Bildi*'.*! 
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cinticisiii or Ohnatjan j;IiilorO|>hy Im rovolvc^l iu 
Goiiuany. AU tins jy 4 W-gia 5 Uu^pun tlw JBwUftp of' 
LlondniT trod tho indria luting of n child. He 

libtottcil to what Colei idye lejioitod with the uawB oort of 
pleasurable surpuho, allernatinjj with of doubt or 

iu(>rtdulit}j iis) would iiaturully uttoud a tktaikd report froui' 
Lnput.i — which norial repiton of specuLitiou dots but too oftou* 
ictiu' to u sober-uunded persou m uaduv' of the «adIe«4,J 
freaks in philosopliy of 3 Iudcrn Germany, w here the StciJti\5, ' 
of ilutabihty, tbal potcuhito cclubintul by SpauhCr, gathers ^ 
more tioplues m a j-car than c]gi.whertt in n ctnturv ; *^the 
anarchy of dicanis ” picaides m her philosophy ; iiuJ the' rest- 
less elements of opinion, Uuuughout every legion of debatej- 
mouhl themselves eternally, like the billowy sands of the 
desert as beheld by Uiuce, mto towering column-*, soar up- 
wards to a giddy altitude, then stalk about for a minute, all ^ 
aglow with fiery colour, and finally unmould and “dialnun/'. ' 
with a collapse us sudden as tlie motions of that odd}nug, 
lee/e under which their vapoury aichUccture Jmd amen- 
aitley and Locke, both of whom the bishop made into idols, 
wore discussed ; especially the former, ag-ainsfc whom Cole- 
rii ge a eged some ol those ttigumenU w hich he has used m hia 
Biogiaplna Liteiaiia ” The bishop made but a feeble 

all He seemed, I ' 

tC vnth one leimuk ot Colciidge's, to 

reaaomnff Hartley fancied that out very '' 

law nf aggregation, collected together under the 

that law contiary, wo reason bv counteracting . 

C0UCU13 tniii f ™ laapiagi the law of gravitation 

^Icof tLlSw ao'uiteraction of the lawj” One re- 
readina Pole ^ secret of his very limited 
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Coleridge uses in the last number of ‘The Fiiend,’ surely, 
surely it would not have been approved by Addison ; no, 
Mr. Lloyd, nor by Swift , nor even, I thmk, by Arbuthnot ” 
Somebody suggested that the word was a new u oid of German 
mintage, and .most probably due to Eant — of whom the 
bishop seemed never to have heard. Meantime the fact Mas, 
and to me an amusing one, that the word had been commonly 
used^by Leibmtz, a classitcU author on such subjects, 120 
years before 

In the autumn of 1810, Coleridge left the Lakes , and, so 
far as I am aware, for ever I once, indeed, heard a rimroui 
of his having passed through with some party of tourists — 
some reason struck me at the time for beheving it imtrue — 
but, at all events, he never returned to them as a resident 
What might be lus reason for this eternal self-banishment 
from scenes which he so well understood in all their shifting 
foims of beauty, I can only guess Perhaps it was the very 
opposite reason to that which is most obvious not, possibly, 
because he had become indifferent to their attractions, but 
because his undecaying sensibihty to their commandmg 
power had become associated with too afflicting remembrances, 
and hashes of personal recollections, suddenly restored and 
illuminated — ^recollections which will 

“ Soraetmies leap 

From hiding-places ten jears deep," 

ind bnng into colbsion the present -with some long-foigotten 
past, in a foim too trying and too painful for endurance. I 
have a bnUiant Scotch Ihend, who cannot walk on the sea- 
shore — ^within sight of its dvr/jpiOiiov yeXaa-fia, the mul-' 
titudinous laughter of its waves, or ivithin hearing of its 
resounding uproar, because they bring up, by hnks of old 
issociation, too insupportably to his niuid the agitations of his 
jhttciing, but too feivid youth There is a feehng — ^morbid, 
it may be, but for which no anodyne is found in all the 
schools fiom Plato to Kant — to ivhich the human mind is 
liable at times it is best described in a little piece by Henry ' 
Moie, the “Platonist"’ He there represents himself as a’ 
uartyr to his own too passionate sense of beauty, and his 
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nWe, Wow, Boona bim, ; toeia”— W WlpiaSjK'J 

ioUs, nod m their ™ ^ noni®'- 

henuty cornea to oviM ^0^1 ^e he^W j_ ^4,^, 

of endless aflliction to him, hecanse cverywn«?i, ^ 
tahta to the touch ot decay noa moitat ch a^_. PP™°^. 
patoryBin of this end paenion, i® nOo yQjnQrtal’heaiilSr< - 
Lm .V hy the »iato 

aces, m tact, nonP"?* condiMn; apl,' 
for the nadden leooUMtion that her ^ j,, 

her exemption from the general fate of hea y, 3 ^ j 

or4apt:ontoa«mierWrulo.ic.torealoagrrf - dWthO^ 

thyselt," he says to the angel— , -y- yj 

“And thou thyself, that com'st to comfort mOy ^ a 

, Wouldst strong occasion of deep sorrow hn g,- t 

If thou wort subject to mortaUty i . i 

Every man who has ever dwelt with passionate ^0 

SLe of come f«We coaiJBUoa 

had the same feeling, and mist often, ^ 

language of Shakspeie’s sonnets, have tablet ;i 

aU-conW^^S Tune, there, at least, and upon tlmt one tame^ 

of hia adoration, ' ' ■ ' 

“ To wite no wrinkle with his antique hand. ’ ^ 

Vam prayer ' Empty adjuration I Piodtless 
the laws which season all thmgs for the inexorah ^ 1 vj 
Yet not the less we rebel agam and agam, ana, mo b ,, 
wisdom counsela resignation, yet our ’ 

cleaving to their object, force ns into mdless r , 
Eeehngs the same in kind as these attach themselves ^ 
mental power, and our vital energies Phantoms ^ 
power, sudden intuitions, and shadowy restorations 
feelings, sometimes dim and perplexing, sometimes by ng * 
but furtive glimpses, sometimes by a full and steady rev 
tion, overcharged with light — ^throw ns back in a J 

upon scenes and remembrances that we have left fall y 

c years behind us In solitude, and chiefly in the sohtqdes 0, 
nature, and, above all, amongst the great and,c«ttt4rM^ 
.features of nature, such os mountams, and quiet 'dells, ^ and 
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the laTvuy recesses of forests, and the silent shores of lakes, 
features with which" (as being themselves less liable to 
^ change) our feebugs have a moie abiding association — under 
tliese circumstances it is that such evanescent hauntmgs of 
our past and forgotten selves are most apt to startle and to 
waylay us These are positive torments from winch the 
agitated mind shnnlcs in fear ; but there are others negaiiie 
in their nature — that is, blank megientces of poweis extinct, 
and of faculties burnt out withm us And from both forms 
of anguish — ^fiom this twofold scourge — poor Colendge fled, 
peihaps, in flying from the beauty of external nature In 
alluding to this latter, or negative form of suffering — that 
form, I mean^wliich prese nt s not -the-too-iiigitive-glimpses of 
past n ower^ bu t its blank finmhilntinn — nnlsT'iflfTft himself 
most beautifully resists upon and illustrates the truth that 
aU which we find re Nature must be created by ourselves , 
and that' alike whether Nature is so goigeous in her beauty 
as to seeni apparelled in her wedding- garment or so power- 
less- and extinct as to seem paUed in her shioud In 
either case, 

1 ‘ 0, Lady, wo receive but what we give, 

And m our life alone does nature tue. 

Ours IS hci wedding-garment, ours her shroud 

. It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light tint hngers in the west 
I may not hope from outward forms to wiu 
The passion and the life whose fountains are leithin " 

This was one, and the most common, shape of extinguished 
pouer fiom which Coleridge fled to the great city But 
sometimes the same decay came back upon his heart re the 
more poignant shape of intimations and vanishing glimpses, 
recovered for one moment from the paradise of youth, and 
from fields of joy and power, over which, for him, too ^ 
certainly, he felt that the doud of night was settling for ever 
Both modes of the same torment exiled him from nature , and 
for the same leasons he fled from poetry and all commerce 
with his Qivn soul 5 burying himself re the profoundest 
abstractiona from life and human sensibihties 
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“ i nt.i b ‘Isr If of Mini 1 n« I# ,„u»t /wsl. 
uut tj 1 0 -siiU Ki »} flH I rui ; 
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^ ^ W; ‘y 0 '« ■»'''f'Wrwf£TTr^i/f «« /<3; 

iih l.h.clj «t.l *3 j {j.rt, isNmc, , 

Awl B/n/ h aI'ii ,.t ),?.,i,n ih i 1 3 f.u ol t-x^ jL»‘ 

Such m, (louhtle-y, Ihf truo ml ^laic-il wuvii whkk 
for the imal Uu*U.four jc,ici of Co!»,n.l^^'» life, luw. 
away liom ihoto seciitM of natural hcaiU^- ^ ^^h'dnuff, ai 
wi, oai jcr stage of lift*, he found &tr<.«gth and y»j 4 <'ianajo 

i kit tlii.ir powi.r a a) {rsnu, btc.j'i*e 
il or!? ancient MfiicKl 

ofliKirift'. can^j, hut tha 

' tLS™S'“" “’"' "'“ '" “•■•“ >8J0..>» 

111 Tiin fhenprcAjiitcilto himofju’grabiig 

barrister T ilontugu, the Cnancery 

wuth Mr **! ‘o bo returning to torann, 

of hia olfeniu/rf oaiiiage was roomy enough loallowr 
ColendoQ wncTit -f admiration of 

wish for tliii ^ fop'icnfc enough to prompt a ftiemiiy ‘ 

tryiwr to fneiiiMnt^ Montagu’s roof) which is the most 
petua” rupture o1 1 [’ *? this insUmee led to a per- 

of genius mucli .i^ domestic habits of ccieutna men 

aa Coleridge, can bai-dl?^ iriMclnniubly irregular 

ciously for anvmni ^ supposed to xiromiso teiy auspi-> 
house mfd Ser r;^ “ «kse as this' A very cLiisivo 
action which belontw unlimited licence of 

amongst the nobilitv of some great Dons, 

lumate pei-fectlj desmS? ?T i?'® Coleridge an 
and offences had been mutoiTi ^ jealousies 

spark which at lencth Ml ®"PP^f^ed , hut the particular- 
already prepared awl the combustible matawala^ 

the followmri^f the Imal explosion, took 

^ Basil Ar had published a book 

feS many cclelirities in 

an edition n<> .^mong lus publications, besides 

•*•*«». a™ a. J"*- »»i * oi , 
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agamst the use of wme and intoMcating liquors of eveiy 
sort^ "ITot out of parsimony or under any suspicion, of 
mliospitality, hut in meie ' self-consistency and obedience 
to hi3 own conscientious scruples, Mr Montagu would 
not countenance the use of wme at his oivn table. So 
' fai all was light. But doubtless, on such a system, under 
the knoiyn habits of modem life, it should have been made 
a rule to ask no man to dinner for to force men, without 
warning, to a single (and, theiefoie, thoioughly useless) act of 
painful abstinence, is what neither I nor any man can have 
a right to do In point of sense, it is, in fact, precisely the 
freak of Sir Roger de jC/ovprley, who drenches his friend 
the ‘'Spectator” with a hideous decoction not, as his con- 
fiding -visitor had supposed, for some certam and immediate 
benefit to follow', but simply as having a tendency (if well 
supported by many years’ continuance of similar drenches) to 
abate the remote contmgency of the stone Hear this, ye 
Gods of the Future ! I am required to peiform a most 
difficult saciifice , and forty years hence I may, by peisisting 
so long, have some dim chance of reward One day’s 
abstinence could do no good on any scheme and no man was 
Lkely to offer himself for a second However, such being 
the law of the castle, and that law well known to Coleridge, he 
neveitheless, thought fit to ask to dinnei Colonel (then 
Captain) Pa'sley, ol the Engineers, well known m those days 
for his book on the “Military Policy of England,” and 
since for his “ System of Piofessional Instruction " How, 
W'here or m what land abides that 

- ’ “Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-m-arms,” 

to ,whom wine m the analysis of dmner is a neutral or in- 
different element ? Wme, therefore, as it was not of a natme 
to' be omitted, Coleridge took care to furmsh at his own 
private cost. And so far, agam, all was right. But why 
must Coleridge give his dinner to the captam m Mr Mon- 
tagu’s house i There lay the affront j and, doubtless, it was 
a very inconsiderate action on the jiart of Colendge I report 
the case simply as it was then geneiaUy borne upon the 

1 InquMif into the Sfetls of Fermented Lujuars By a Water 
drnilci, JQondon, 1S14 — M 
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ever met with On this excellent family I look hack with 
,threefold_afrection, oh accovmt of their goodness to Coleridge, 
and because they were then unfortunate, and because their 
umon has long since been dissolved by death The family 

was composed of three members of Mr M , once a 

' lawyer, who had, however, ceased to practise, of Mra 

M ^ his wife, a blooming young woman, distmgmshed 

for hex fine person, and a young lady, hei unmarried 
sistei.i Heie, for some years, I used to visit Coleridge , and, 
doubtless, as far os situation meiely, and the most delicate 
attentions fiom the most amiable women, could make a man 
happy, he must have been so at this time , for both the ladies 
-treated him as an elder brother, or as a father At length, 
however, the cloud of misfortune, which had long settled 
upon the prospects of this excellent family, thickened , and 
I found, upon one of my visits to London, that they had 
given up their house in Berners Street, and had retired to a 
cottage in Wiltshire Coleridge had accompamed them j 
and there Lvisited them myself, and, as it eventually proved, 
for the last tune. Some time after this, I heard from Cole- 
ridge, wuth the deepest sorrow, that poor M had been 

thrown into prison, and had sunk under the pressure of his 
misfoi tunes The gentle ladies of lus family had retired to 
remote friends , and I saw them no moie, though often 
vainly making inquines about them 
, Coleridge, durmg this part of his London hfe, I saw 
constantly — generally once a day, during my own stay in 
London j and sometimes we were jointly engaged to dinner 
parties. In paiticulai’, I lemember one party at wrliieh we 
met Lady Hamilton — ^Loid Nelson’s Lady Hamilton — the 
“beautiful, the accomplished, the enchantress' Coleridge 
admired her, as who w'ould not have done, prodigiously , 
'and she, in her turn, Avas fascinated wuth Coleridge. He 
was unusually effective m his display , and die, by way of 
expressing her acknowledgments appiopriately, performed a 
scene in Lady Macbeth — how splendidly, I cannot better 
express, tLpp by saymg that all of us who then witnessed 
s ' '' , 

' I Tlie Mr M of tins sentence was Mr John Morgan, He 

had kno-wn Coleridge and Southej m Bristol, and now lived m 
London — ^M 
VOL, n 
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J^ady Hanultou ot ‘ia;oAe? 

aud Medea's powe^reni A f^dea'. hSy 

^ croddoui, ..^p^Ln'rsr^ 

Jiif, the connexion between ^ H 'reason for suppos- 
taen other than peSfv ^'or toK 

auth oo'voenfc— for P“^^*o services, I 

utbonty, and eqnally mdispiitfole" 
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How can lie, indeed ? It is- most unreasonable to do so 
yet tbis expectation, if Coleridge ought nofr to have enter- 
tained, at all events he reabzed Past as one fnend dropped 
off, another, and another, succeeded • perpetual relays were 
laid along his path in life, of judicious and zealous supporters, 
who comtorted Ins days, and smoothed the pillow for his 
declining age, even when it was beyond all human power to 
talce an ay the thorns which stuffed it 

And what ibere those thorns ? — and u hence derived ? 
' That IS ja question on which I ought to decbne speaking, 
unless I could apeak fully Hot, however, to make any 
mystery of what requires none, the reader will understand 
that ongiimlly his sufferings, and the death ivithin him of 
all hope — the palsy, as it were, of that which is the life of 
life, and the heart •within the heart — came from opium But 
two things I must add — one to explam Coleridge’s case, and 
the other to bring it within the indulgent allowance of 
eqiutable judges — First, the sufferings from morbid de- 
rangements, origimvlly produced by opium, had very possibly 
lost that simple chaiacter, and had themselves re-acted m 
producmg secondary states of disease and irritation, not any 
longer dependent upon the opium, so as to disappeai with 
''its disuse * hence, a more than mortal discomagement to 
accomplish this disuse, when the pains of self-sacrifice weie 
balanced by no gleams of restorative feelmg Yet, secondly, 
Coleridge did make piodigious efforts to dehver himself 
from this thraldom, and he went so far at one time m 
Bristol, to my knowledge, as to hire a man for the express 
purpose, and armed with the power of resolutely interposing 
between himself and the door of any druggist’s shop. It is 
true that an authority derived only from Colendge’s will 
could not be valid against Coleridge’s own countei-deteimui- 
ation ho could resume as easily as he could delegate the 
jiower. But the scheme did not entirely fail , a man shrinks 
from exposmg to another that infirmity of •wiU which he 
might else have but a feeble motive for disguismg to him- 
self , and the delegated man, the external conscience, as it 
weie, of Coleridge, though destined — ^in the final resort, if 
matteis. came to absolute ruptiue, and to an obstmate duel, 
as it weie, between himself and his pimcipal — ^in that ex- 
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tremity' to give way, yet miglit have long protracted tti* , 
struggle before coming to that sort of digntis ‘sindw iviiuss ^ 
and in fact, I know, upon absolute proof, thati beu^,. 
reaclung that crisis, the man showed fight, and,, faith-? 
ful to hia trust, and compiehending the reasons ‘for it)^ 
declared that, if he must yield, he would “ know the reason 
wdiy ” 

Oj)iuin, therefore, subject to the explanation I have 
iwas certainly the original source of Colei idge’s morbid feel- 
ings, of his debility, and of his remorse His pecuniary 
' embarrassments pressed as lightly as could uell he expecteth;' 
upon him I have mentioned the anmuty of ^150 ,ni’'^de^ 
to him by the two Wedgwoods One half, I believe, could 
not be withdrawn, havmg been left by a regular testament^ 
bequest Bub tbe other moiety, coming from the survi’?ing', 
brother, was mthdrawn on the plea of commercial losses, 
somewhere, I think, about 1815. That would have been'ja 
heavy blow to Coleridge , and assuredly the geneiosity la 
not very conspicuous of hanng ever suffeied an allowam;? o* 
that nature to be left to the mercy of accident Either it ought 
not to have been granted in that shape — viz as an annual 
allowance, giving ground for expecting its periodical recur- 
rence — or it ought not to have been withdrawn. However, 
this blow was biokcn to Coleridge by the bounty of George 
IV, who placed Coleridge’s name in the list of twelve to 
whom he granted an animify of 100 guineas per annum. 
This he enjoyed so long ns that Pnnee reigned -But at 
length came a heavier blow than that from Iirr Wedgwood^ 
a new King arose, who knew not Joseph Yet surely he was 
„ not a King who could so easily resolve to tuin adrift twelve 
men of letters, many of them most accomplished men, for 
the sake of appropmting a sum no larger to himself than 
1200 guineas — no less to some of them than the, total 
begirt of their earthly hopes? — matter let the deed 
imve been from whose hand it might, it was done , eipyacrrai, 
^ as saith the Medea of Eunpides ; and it 

V „ mentioned hereafter, “moie than either- once or 
a!!!;?’ 0 weight, and with effect upon the latter 

lima n Coleridge , it took from him as much lieait and 
P 8 a his years, and with his unworldly prospects, re- 
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maiued lor inaa to bhglit and, if it did not utterly crush 
linn, the reason Tvas — because for himself he had never 
needed much, and was now continually dianing near to that 
haven m which, for himself, he would need nothmg, secondly, 
because his children were now independent ol his aid , and, 
finally, because m this land there are men to be fouml always 
of minds large enough to comprehend the claims of gemus, 
and with hearts, by good luck, moie geneious, by mfimte 
degrees, than lihe hearts of Princes. 

Colei idge, as I now understand, was somewhere about 
sixty-two years of age when he died ^ This, how'ever, I take 
upon the report of the public newspapers , for I do not, of 
my own knowledge, know anythmg accurately upon that 
point ■ 06 .., 

f 

It can hardly be necessary to inform any reader of dis- 
cernment or of much practice in composition that the whole 
of tins article upon Mr Colendge, though carried through at 
mteiials, and (as it has unexpectedly happened) writh tune 
sutScieut to have made it a very caretul one, has, in fact, 
been written in a desultory and unpremeditated style It 
was oiiginally undertaken on tlio sudden but profomid 
impulse communicated to the writer’s feelings by the unex- 
pected news of tins great man’s death , partly, therefore, to 
relieve, by expressing, his owm deep sentiments of leverential 
affection to his memory, and partly, in however impeiiect a 
w'ay, to meet the public feeling ot interest or curiosity about 
a man w'ho had long taken his place amongst the intellectual 
potentates of the age Both purposes reqiiued that it should 
be w'ntten almost extempore, the greater p.'irt was really and 
imaftectedly wTitten in that way, and under cucnmstances of 
such extieme haste as would justify the writer in pleading 
the very amplest prnilege of hcence and mdulgentconstiuc- 
tioh which custom concedes to such cases Hence it had oc- 
curred to the writer, as a judicious principle, to create a soit 
of merit out of his own necessity, and rather to seek alter 
tlie graces which belong to the epistolary form, oi to other 
modes of composition professedly caixless, than after thotc 

» Colemlgo tiled .at Higligate,25th Jalj 1S3J, m the sixty stcondiiir 
of Ins ago, and the eighteenth of his residence with 5Ir. Gilhnan •— M. 
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H’luoh gfow oat of pri^out-divea hiogKiphisi'?, wliwb, fuVii^ 
ojiguiftlly settJeil their pliiu upon a rrgtilir fonuUiUlofl} at* 
able to paojue a course of oi'lcrly ilevetopmeat', ioitib. a? 
slight sketch hvul vuluatanly reauuuced frooi Uwibcgwittnig 
Tlmt mode of composition lun'ing hetui ome adopkdj-'ii 
seemed proper to sUatun it, evi a iiftcr delays mid inutfrup 
tiou had allowed time for tluowing the lurrative lato a wofi 
ordedy movement, and modulating it, aa it were, intoli h&y oJ 
the lusual solemnity, nio nh — ^tli* 

ordo prescribed by the firat baia of the music prcdomiuatsvi 
01 er all othei considcratiotiH, and to such an extent tIiaS'‘iM 
had purposed to lea\e the article luthout any ii>galir. tef 
imnation or suimuing up — as, on the one hand, scatcelj 
demanded by the diameter of a sketch so rapid and lu^- 
gested, whilst, on the other, h^vaa sensible that anything o! 
so much pictension as a formal peroration challengi^ a’Eoyi 
of consideration to the paper uliich it was the author's chiel 
wish to disclaim That eflect, however, is siifhcienfly 
parried by die implied protest now oflcrcd ; and, on ollici 
icasons, it is certainly dcsuable that a geneial gkuice, how- 
ever cuiaory, should be thrown over the intellectual claimsoi 
Mr Coleridge by one who knew hun so well, and especially M 
a case whcie those very claims constitute the entire and fiok 
justification of the preceding peisonal memoir That which 
urmsnes the whole moving reason for any separate ^notice at 
a , and mrms its whole latent interest, ought noi^ in mere 
l®ft Avithout some notice itself, though as rapidly 
executed as the previous biographical sketch, and, iiom tlie 
™ l^y many tunes over, more imp^fect 

, therefore, the wnter now adtlresses himself'; 

gaming greater freedom of movement, and ol 
iho 1,1 ’^Jiversational tone, ho will here again tike 

the Uberly of speaking m the first person 

isTnlftinrZ,;. been merely a scholar — inciely a 

xeaacm nr, “^®rely a man of science — there would he no 
of his traveling in our survey beyond the field 

cause he wnaV nan owly so called Bat,^be- 

comprehcnsiveSdkmit?‘‘“^'^ ^ ar^^opheiMn a 
' the moral mti,™ ^ Aw;i*»-8ense, with^ws^funehona 
ue moral nature is so laigely mterw oven, JLsM feel' mysel/ 
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„ entitled to notice the most striking aspects of his cliaiactcr 
(using that uoid in its common limited ineim ing), of his dis- 
position, and his manners, as so many reflex indications of 
his intellectual constitution But let it be well undeistood 
^ that I -design nothing elahoiate, nothing compiehensive or 
'’ambitious my purpose is meiely to supply a lew hints and 
suggestions draum Irom a very hasty retrospect, by way of 
adding a few tiaits to any outlme which the reader may have 
flamed to himsell, either from some personal knowledge, or 
from mofe fuU and lively memorials. 

One character in which Mi Coleridge most often came 
before the public was that of politician In this age of fer- 
vent partisanship, it will, therefore, naturally occur as a first 
q^uestiou to mqiure aftei Ins party and political connexions 
,was he Whig, Tory, or Radical ? Oi, under a new classifica- 
'tion, were lus propensities Conservative or Reforming ? I 
answer that, in any exclusive or emphatic sense, he was none 
of these j because, as a philosopher, he was, accoiding to cir- 
cumstances, and according to the object concerned, all of these 
by turns. These are distmctions upon which a cloud of 
delusion rests It would not be diQicult to show that m the 
speculations built upon the distinction of Whig and Tory, 
even by os philosophic a politician as Edmimd Bmke, there 
IS an oversight of the largest praeticaljn4)oitance__,Biit the 
general 'and partisan use of these terms superadds to this 
irpSrov tf/evSos a second which is much more flagrant It is 
this the terms Whig or Tory, used by partisans, are taken 
erfia gradmi, as expressmg the ideal or extreme cases of the 
sever^ creeds , whereas, m actual Me, few such cases aie 
found realized, by far the major pait of those who answer 
to either one or the other denonimation making only an 
approximation (diflermg by infinite degrees) to the ideal or ab- 
stract tj'pe A thud erioi there is, relating to the actual ex- 
tent of the several denommations, even after every allowance 
made for the faintest appioximations Listen to a Whig, or 
: to a Tory, and you will suppose that the great bulk of 
society Tange under his bannei all, at least, who have any 
' property at stake Listen to a Radical, and you will suppose 
that all are marshalled in the same ranlts uith hmiself, luiless 
' those who have some private interest in existing abuses, or 
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have anstocratio privileges to dofcnil».,‘yetj tipoii 
tensively into society as it is, you find that a vaht'niajo^^ oi 
good citizens are of no imrly uhatsoever^^ onrUiUO,. 
designation, care for no pa^ty interest, hut caixyj^eir-^^l^ 
wishes by turns to incu of every party, accoxduig 
momentary purpose they are pursuing, tb lYhig 
Tory, it IS pretty clear that only two classes of ineii,^ /• 
limited extent, acknowledge these as their distinction , fi®,V'' 
those who make politics in some measure their prof^on . 
trade — ^ivhether by standing forward habitually, in pn^b^^ 
meetings os leaders or as assistants, or by wnting books' am\_ 
pamphlets in the same cause , secondly, those wbosejxank, ot 
birth, or position m a city, or a rural district, almost "pledges' 
them to a share in the pohtical struggles of the day, anc\« thcv 
penalty of being held fainAtns, truants, or even inahghant^ 
lecusants, if they should decline a waifare which oftep, 
haps, they do not love in secret. These classes, which, ^tes. 
all, are not numerous, and not entirely smeere, composeJlK^^ 
whole extent of professing AYhigs and Tones who make^ny ^ 
approach to the standards of their two churches} 
generally speaking, these persons have succeeded to .tbeir^ 
politics and their paity ties, os they have to their estah^j 
"Via by inheritance Not their way of thmking in ,poh|f^,' 
has dictated their party connexions ; hut these connexions,'-*, 
traditionally heijneathed from one generation to another, hava i 
dictated their politics With yespect to the Kadical or the^ 
Keformer, the case is otherwise'^ for it is certain thptmt^%_ 
as in every great and enlightened nation, enjoying an intlmse . 
and fervid oommumcation of thought through the press,' th^ 5 
IS, and must he, a tendency widely diffused to the princi^l^J 
of sane reform — an anxiety to probe and examine all the, in.'’] 
stitutions of the land by the increosmg lights of the ago— ^ahd 
a salutary determination that no acknowledged abuse sbaUli®,' 
a tered by prescnptvon, or privileged by its antiquityl^ I®.- 
saymg, therefore, that h%3 principles are spread over the - 
of the land, the Beformer soys no JnS*®’ 
"Dress usually understodd," ex-: 

stranoc aristocratic partisanship and it is, 

refoiminff -nm ’ people deluded by the'notion that ^0' 

g principle- has any more nataml «nnTiAxioTi-witJi' 
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the first thau the last He/ot me?*, on the other Iiaiul, to a 
certaui evteut expresses the political creed and aspect of 
almost every"euhghtened citizen but, then, how ? ITot, as 
the JKadical would insinuate, as pledging a man to a specific 
set ot objects, or to any visible and apparent party, having 
knoivn leaders and settled modes of action Bi itish society, 
in its large majority, may be fairly desciibed as Befoimers, in 
the sense of being favourably disposed to a geneial spirit of 
ventilation and reform carried thiongh all depaitraents of 
pubho business, political or judicial , but it is so far from 
being, therefore, true that men in general are favourably dis- 
posed to any known pai'ty, in or out of Paihaineiit, united 
lor certain objects and by certain leaders, that, on the con- 
trary, this reforming party itself has no faxed unity, and no 
genciuUy acknowledged heads It is divided both as to 
persons and as to things the ends to be pursued create as 
manj schisms as the course of means proper for the pursmt, 
and the choice of agents foi conducting the pubho wishes 
In fact, it would be even moie diflicult to lay doun the ideal 
standaid'ot a Eefoimer, or his abstract cieed, than of a Tory 
and, supposmg this done, it would be found, in practice, that 
the imperfect approximations to the pure faith would difter 
by even broader shades as regarded the refoiming creed 
- than as regarded that of the rigorous or ultra Tory 

With respect to Mr Ooleridge he was ceitainly a friend 
to all enlightened reforms , he was a friend, for example, to 
Eeform in Parhament Sensible as he was of the prodigious 
diffnsion of knowledge and good sense amongst the classes 
immediately bdow the gentry in British society, he could not 
but acknowledge their right to a larger and a less indirect shai'e 
, of political infl.uence. As to the plan, and its extent, and its 
particular jirovisions, — upon those he hesitated and wavered , 
as other friends to the same views have done, and iviU con- 
tinue to do The only avoiced objects of modern Eeformers 
W'hich he would strenuously have opposed, nay, would have 
opposed with the zeal of an ancient martyr, are those which 
^ 'respect the Cfiiurch of England, and, therefore, most of those 
ivluch respect the two Universities of Oxford and Cambndge 
There he would have been found in the first ranks of the 
Anti-Reformers He wwld also have supported the House 
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aro^ upou'no motives of selfish interest (as too often has 
been said in reproach), but upon the changes wrought m the 
spuib of the French Jtcpabhc, which gradually tiansmutecl 
Its defensive wiuiaro (fniincd originally to meet a conspiracy 
of hin^ crusading against the new-hoin democracy of 
French institutions, nhilst yet in their cradle) into a warfaio 
of aggicssion and sanguinary ambition The nulitaiy 
strength evoked in Fiance by the madness of Euiopean 
king’s had taught her tlic seciet of hei own power — a secret 
too dangerous for a nation of vanity so lufimte, and so 
feeble in all means of moral self-restraint. The temptation 
to foreign congiicst was too strong lor the national prin- 
ciples, and, in this nay, all that had been giand and pure 
in the early pieteiisiona of Fiench Eepublicanism mpully 
molted away before the common bribes of vulgar ambition 
' Uxioflonding states, such as Switzerland, were the fii-st to be 
traiujiled under foot , no voice was heard any moie but the 
“ biazen thioat of nai ” , and, after all tliat had been vaunted 
of a golden age, and a long caieer opened to the scoptie of 
puro political justice, the clouds gathered more gloomily tlian 
ever j and the svvoid was once more reinstated, as the sole 
arbiter of right, with less disguise aud less leserve than 
imder the vilest despotism of kmgs. The change was in 
the Fiench Bepuhlicans, not in their foreign admuers , they, 
ui mere consistency, were compelled into corresponding 
changes, and mto final alienation of sympathy, as they 
beheld, one aftei one, all titles forfeited by which that grand 
e\plosion of puie democracy had ongiiially challenged and 
snstamed then veneration The mighty Republic had now 
begun to rev’olve through those ficice transmigrations fore- 
see by Burke, to every one of which, by turns, he had 
denounced an inevitable "purification by file and blood” 
no trace remained oi her pnimtive character and of that 
awful outbreak of popular might which once had made 
'France the land of hope and promise to the whole human 
race, and had sounded a knell to every form of oppression 
or abuse, no recoid was to be found, except in the stupen- 
' dons power which, cemented its martial obgarchy Of the 
‘ 'people, of the democracy — or that it had ever for an hour 
been roused from its alumhers — ^oue sole ev idence lemamcd , 
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hoarier rcsponaililar. And how, or \vh> I Not (U Toriea 
lucl they, or could tl»cy lui\e» any functions at all applying 
to this occMi-iim , It uas os hcing then tlm niiniftteiial party, 
as the party acuden tally m imcr at the paiticuhir ciisis. 
m Ihiii cluuactoi it uas that they IncI any scpaiate or higher 
tagice of responsibility, otherwise, aiul as to the Und of 
their duty ap.ut from this degree, the Tones stood lu the 
I Mine circuiustaucca as men ot all other parties To the 
'Toner, however, as accidentally in possession of the supreme 
poivt-r, and wielding the national foices at that time, and 
diiccting their application — to them it was that the honour 
belougctl of unking a beginning on them had dc\ohed 
tlie pnvilege of opening and authoi .zing the dread cinsade 
Ifow* and in wliat spuit they acquitted themsehes of that 
most enviable task — emiable for its sanctity, feaiful for the 
dilhcully of Its adequate fulfilment — how' they peisovered, 
and whether, at any ceisin, the direst and most ominous to 
the righteous cause, they ialteied or gave sign of retreating 
— History w’lU tell — History has already told To the Whigs 

belonged the duty of seconding then* old autagomsts and 
no wise man could have doubted that, in a case of tran- 
scendent patriotism, where none of those principles could 
possibly apply by winch the two paities were divided and 
distinguished, tlio Whigs would be anaious to show' that, for 
^ the inteicsts of their common country, they could cheerfully 
lay aside all those paity distinctions, and lorget those feuds 
* w hich now had no pertinence or meanmg Simply as Whigs, 
had they stood in no other i elation, they piobably would 
liaac done so. TTnfoitunately, howeier, for then owm good 
name and popula ity in .liter tunes, they were divided horn 
tlio other party, not merely as Wings opposed to Tones, but 
also upon another and a more moitifying distinction, which 
was not, lilce the fiist, a mere meit question of speculation 
or theoiy, but mvolved a vast practical diiieience of honours ^ 
‘ and emoluments . — they w'eie divided, I say, on another and 
more vexatious pnnciple, as the Outs opposed to the Ins. 

■ Simply as WTiigs, they might have coalesced with the Tones 
g;Moad hoc, and merely for this one purpose. But, as men out 
ot pow’er, they could not coalesce with chose who were mi. 
They constituted “liis Majesty's Opposition", and, m a 
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gotten : and at piesent it is almost necessary that they 
should he stated for the justification ' of Coleridge Too 
ranch has been imtten upon this part of his life] and too 
many reproaches thrown out upon his levity or his want of 
principle in his supposed sacrifice of his early political con- 
nexions, to make it possible for any leverencer oi Coleridge’s 
memory to pass over the case intjiout a full explanation. 
That explanation is involved in the strange and scandalous 
cond\ict of' the Pailiamentary Whigs Coleridge passed over 
to the Tories only in that sense in which all patiiots did so 
at that time, and in relation to our gieat fmeujn inteiest — viz 
by refusing to accompany the Whigs in then almost perfidious 
demeanour towards Napoleon Bonaparte. An^i-mimstanal 
they aftect to style then- policy, but in the most eminent 
sense it was anti-nafaonal It u as thus far — ^viz exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, in rehition to our great feud with 
Napoleon — ^that Coleridge adhered to the Tories But, be- 
cause this feud was so capital and so earth-shaking a quarrel 
that it occupied aU heai’ts and aU the coimcils of Christen- 
dom, suffering no other question almost to bvc in its 
neighbourhood, hence it happened that he who acceded to 
the Tories in this one chapter of their policy was regarded 
as on ally in the most general sense Domestic politics were 
then, m fact, forgotten , no question, in any propei sense a 
Tory one, ever arose in that era , or, if it had, the public 
attention would not have settled upon it, and it would 
speedily have been dismissed 

^Emce I deduce as a possibibty, and, from ray knowledge 
of Coleridge, I deduce it as a fact, that his adhesion to the 
Tones was bounded by his appiobation of their foieign 
policy , and even of tluU rarely in its ex.ecutive details, 
raiely'even in its military plans (for these he assailed with 
more keenness of ciiticism than to me the case seemed to 
justify), but solely in its animatmg principle, its moving and 
sustaining force, viz the doctrine and entire faith that 
Napoleon Bonapaite ought to be resisted, was not a pioper 
object of diplomacy or negotiation, and could be resisted 
hopefully and tnuinifiiantly. Thus far he went along wnth 
the Tories in all else he belonged quite as much to otlier 
parties — so far as ho belonged to any And that he djd not 
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■follow aay bi'i^ ol pwvfttc «tt<‘r«-5t ia cotUK^tliifi bjcwslf pitli 
Tones, or x ith\x m .iHowiftjf Tonei t<t ouiat^cf thont^eifd 
witli Imu, ttpjKsare (ratla*r more ijuUe4 Usan it ou^ht^ta bixfe 
appeared) on tluj very surtVo t/it liisi Ufo. From ’Tory 
muuificcnco ho drew noihjtig at all, uole*^ it! 
niiputod to hi.4 Tuj) connotion^ tbaSi Ucoigo IV 
him for one of his nc-idoiatciuns But this slight Xi} 3 tk''of 
royal favour ho owed, I luhuve, to other con<ijiiep8Uons; 
and I have rewm to think that thn way of tri-itfiig polttiegl 
m vmJo of dfigmitwm, and hjiug ofHJa so vist ^ 
tield to su'ptin^m tint mi^ht else Invvu ijvJie tinrt girded, 
must have bun Indd ,u evidence of too ]atuudiBamn''n 
cieed to justify n title to Toiu-m, And, upon the whole, il 
am of opinion that few evtnta of Mr Coleiidge’s life^woro 
better t.ikul.ited to place lus di-mton*tetl parauit of tnith in- 
a Inmuious aspect In fact, hn carelessness of, all worldly' 
intemsta w .13 too notorious to leave him open to suspmomi 
of tliat iiatuic nor was thib carelessness kopt witbpn such, 
limits as to K* altogether niuitonous Thciu w no- doubts 
tnat Ins indolence concurred, m some degree, to that lino of 
conduct and to that political reserve which would, at ail 
events, have been pursued, m a degree bejond wjiab honour 
join«r‘'”'“^ delicacy the most nervous, could have W 
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Coleridge, but far Iiia infeiiox lu power aud compass of 
lulellect I speak of Goethe . he also was defective, and 
defective under far strongei provocations and excitement^ in 
patnotic feeling He cared little for Weiinai, and less for 
Geiinany. And he was, thus fai, much below Coleiidge — 
that the passion which he could not feel Coleiidge yet 
obliged himself practically to obey in all things ^\hlch con- 
cerned the world, wheieas Goethe disoivned this passion 
equally in his acts, lus words, and his writings Both are 
now gone — Goethe and Colendge, both are honoured by 
those who knew them, and by multitudes who did not 
But the honours of Coleiidge aie perennial, and vnll annually 
grow more verdant, whilst from those of Goethe every 
generation will see something fall away, until posterity will 
wonder at the subverted idol, whose basis, being hollow and 
unsound, will leave the worship of their fathers an emgma 
to then* descendants 
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appropmte this woid, inadvertently I, therefore, greatly uMetsU^Ld 
the case against Colendgo, instead of giamg to it an undue emphasis 
Secondly, in stating it at all, I did so (as at the time I explained) in 
pure kindness Well I knew that, from the direction in which 
English philosophic studies were now travelling, sooner or later these 
appropiiations of Coleridge must he detected , and I felt that it uould 
break the force of the discovery, as an unmitigated sort of pohce 
detection, i£ first of all it had been announced by one who, in the 
same breath, was professing an unshaken faith in Coleridge’s philo- 
sophic power. It could not bo argued that one of those who most 
fervently admired Coleridge had professed such feelings onlj because 
ho was ignoiant of Coleridge’s obligations to others Here was a man 
who 'had actually for himself, imguided and unwarned, discovered 
these obligations , and yet, in the very act of makmg that discovery, 
this man clung to his origmal feelings and faith But, thirdly, I must 
inform the reatler that I was not, nor over had been, the “friend” of 
Colendgo in any sense which could hare a right to restram my hankest 
opimons upon his merits I never had lived m such intercourse with 
Colendgo as to give mo an opportunity of becommg his friend To 
" him, 1 owed nothing at aU , but to the public, to the body of his own 
leaders, every writer owes the truth, and especially on a subject so 
^lmportant as that which was then before me 

With respect to the comparatively trivml case of Pythagoras, an 
author of great distinction m literature and m the Anglican Church 
has professed hmiself unable to understand wliat room there could be 


through the most impiacticahlo of metaphysical thickets (what Colendge else 
where colls " the hol> jungle of metaphysics ’} hlcantime I had not overlooked 
the cose of esemp!astic , I had it m my memory, but hurry of the press and wont 
of room obhged me to omit a good deal Indeed, if such omissions constituted 
any reproach, then the cribc m “Blackwood” was liable to his own censure 
For I remember to this hour several Latin craotations made by ScheUmg, and 
repeated by Coleridge as his own, which neither I nor my too rigorous reviewer 
hod di ew u out for pubiic exposure As regarded myself, it was qmte suiilcieut 
that I had mdicated the grounds, and opened the paths, on which the game 
must bo sought , that I left the icst of the chase to others, was no subject for 
blame, but part of my purpose, and, under the circnmstanccs, very much a 
matter of necessity —In taking leave of this alfair, I ought to pomt out a ground 
of complaint against my rortewer under his present form of expression, whicli 
I am sure could not iiavo been designed It happened tliat I had forgotten the 
particular title of Schclhng's work , naturally enough, in a situation where no 
foreign books could bo hod, I quoted it under a false one And this inevitable 
error of mine on a matter so entirely iirelcv ant is so described that the neutial 
reader might suppose me to hav o committed ngamst Coleridge the crime of 
Lauder against Milton— that is, taxing him with plagiarism bj referring, not 
to real works of Schelhng, but to pretended works, of which the very titles 
were forgeries of my own This, I am sure, my unknown critic never could 
havo meant The plagiarisms were really there, more and worse in oircnm- 
stanoes than any denounced by myself, and, of all men, the “Blackwood” 
critic was the most bound to proclaim this , or else what became of his own 
clamorous outcry? Being, therefore, such os I had represented, of what con 
sequence was the special title of the German v olumo to which tlicse plagiansms 
were referred?— [The i-efereiicc in this footnote, written by Be Quincej in IS51, 
istoanarticlcon“Tho Plagiirismsof S T Colendge,” which had appeared 
MX. maOAOood foi March lS-10, thewnturof which had animadverted on Do 
Quincey’s^pro ious disclosures ou tUo sul\{cct lu lus Tutt papers of 1S34 & — if 1 
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««erofMr PooIorZ';‘’r®* « 

Qmncoj’s story of’ ^®35, 

‘’^SSLfa“-J , ' ""“ “ 

«P»»I aiC„ g‘ *“« (twenty yeS, r4,“'j;;T“» rtole epfat if. 
parallel to CoIerid<5, “'=?“J^o Of Arica^^^^ “ particular tlio^ 

what generally wefn’r.fl“’^°^''“® *^o same DroMnt'.f " 

Wfial#:)» A«« tnflea m .^. .■» . _P^®P©IlSlfcv to nnn-mv\r*tr^4-^ 


miuaion to i-h^ i years a<ro^ -'-ww o^niu jui- 

parallel to Coleril?°^®"^o of AricasteS “ particular tlio. 
what generally wefetnfl“’^°^''“® *^o same proS,f“ f°“® 

Wealth, survives no f*afles m the midst pansity to appropriate 
this subject starting of the redundant' 

sidor myself under fhe’^rp *^o assumption that “Pproached 

time let me reuMtT ^'^^^'s of frienS?,^,^^“®*’°““d to con 
tte Aldmn 0.,!?“** ^ .’‘ras «of m ,!?,^“P7-'''^>ch, for the second 


— uo lec me rfluon* t ““‘“m or friendoii... , ~ wuaamcon 

tJja Aldine editiM* of"^ ^ reality 
a«lmirable daughter f ‘’*® ‘‘Bmgmphia i.S® ““‘’■abated to 
aad, m domg tfos l’ Passed thii wbni„ ‘ v"“' Coleridge’s 

traa upou mf sS’ ^7”° "“^^oidably reflS?d ^ . 

some quarters Th ^ 1 ° so, I nudemt^ degree of justifilca 
‘ties m her diof^ 5 “ lamented ladv is “^®tand to be the feelmg m 
not here of pra^^ ^d°hUm^° P«^al- ‘ 

nation of her fatherT discussiom Rnt ® s“t»J 80 t X • 

f‘lnl piety the ^er mod^ n? ^ “® ^o®Pnots tho justifi- 

towardsthefier^st o7?‘^®^“®reruassofilMv®’'“‘’“‘ “® unassailable 
nndemable, she hi „u “ ““tagonists ™th caudoni 

f o^nug the circum^f whilst Plagiarism uas 

opened a new vie^f']”®®? under whiS\?““'“‘“ff ‘ts faultmess by 
plagiarism arose thnt ^ ®‘romnstanppf ®“t she has also 

-It ^°Wo|Jve “!“ ?“der which an apparS 

^mes on ^ ® young ladies a ^or instance, knew cases' 

o?°thes*e ] of leaded tliu^’ 


^d Thus 

sss,^ 

sciioed his - own thoughts 'to 



CHAPTER III 


THE LAKE POETS WILLIAM WORDSWORTH^ 

IST 1807 it was, at the beginning of winter, that I first saw 
William Wordsworth I have already mentioned- that I 
had mtroduced myself to his notice by letter as early as the 
spring of 1803 To this horn' it has contmued, I believe, 
a mystery to Wordsworth why it was that I sulfeied an 
interval of four and a half years to shp away before availing 
myself of the standing invitation with which I had been 
honoured to the poet’s house Very probably he accounted 
for this delay by supposmg that the new-boin liberty of an 
Osfoid life, with ite multiplied enjoyments, acting upon a 
boy just emancipated fiom the restiamts of a school, and, m 
one hour, elevated into what we Oxonians so proudly and so 
exclusively denominate ‘'a man,”® might have tempted me 
into puisuits alien fiom the piue intellectual passions uluch 
had so powerfully mastered my youthiul heart some years 
befoie Extmguished such a passion could not be, nor 
could he thuik so, if remembeiing the fervoui with which I 
had expressed it, the sort of “nympholepsy” Aihich had 

^ Composed of articles m Tait's Magazine for January, February, 
and Apid 1839, as iwised and recast by De Qumcey, published, with 
some additions, foi the second volume of the Collective Edinburgh 
Edition of Ins writings in 1854 — M 

- Ante, p 59 — 

® At the Universities of 0\ford and Cambridge, where the town is 
viewed as a mere ministerial appendage to the numerous colleges — the 
civic Oxford, for instance, existing foi the soke of the academic Oxford, 
and not vice lernA — it has naturilly happened that the students lionoui 
with the name of “a man” him only vvho wears a cap and gown 
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avowed wUi'ref^ence^^lo^’fr “'‘Perfect way/ 1 W 
amongst which the scencpv raonntoim 

eh'eflj gro.vn iip .mH otd”' T' M 

••wicieut hill^Paufielj SeTt ^Ini i^^? 

Olararaara, the names nf fit 

Uonowdalo, ^Haitmdale M-ii l!i glens— such as' 

but, above all, the shv i\ icf *^’ ^V^udale, and JSnnerdale , i 
world's eye, like S^nkhly m 

half unknown to the fiai fi ^‘“’"ontwater, but lurking 
mtato, ae IV-anmcK, ,£ 

yet sowed, as it were wiji *** l‘"U3eIf, solitary, aud^ 
dw'ellings— iiere a scatteTmt * 

ui the stairy heavens chistmiag,' asJ 

and angle, human rememlSSn^t 

honoured aflectwns nv “‘“1 inomorials of time- 

amongsfc the Mountains” "Churchyard 

wanting even m scemV n«i ^ amply demonstrate) not 
so many local spells unon ^“‘Sicnl intei-cst . these were 
with the Miltonic namw of V^i poctic and elevating'' 

, Deep are the wW^“'“° ^^Uombrosa. 

lesson which would be 

of men, taught, even to the most thougliticss 

Sow to hS ®P“‘ ' ■ 

WliioL it hnth wit *®“So of the pvngs 
Of tlio sad steps by'Sh uft ““ 

Meautmie ni it hath been trod ” ' 

waning inte?4' ^On The anything mther tlian to 

^6% was the too great cause of my 

tofu-, of miSt .raT^'^’ ““ “'~S PT 
P try, and the mcreasinn *^®Seneration of our national 
‘l««igbtlessnes 3 of boT®" Proportion to the 

author whicli possessed me for, '• 

e-S ? that twice neglecting IFoids- 

wpressly foi the purpoT ^f nndeitaken a long journey 

• •»■«' I "Sir .i“rs r 

»»w. (« tt, aia T^T ““ ‘ 

“Ah t "Tlw BaJWsioii”) 

^ to «tto.eW<MM,..'ta 
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solo inn. of the neighbourhood) at Chm ch Coniston , and 
on 1 neither occasion could I summon confidence enough to 
present myselt befoio him It was not that I had any want 
of proper boldness lor facing the most numerous company of 
a mixed or oidinary cbaracter leserved, indeed, I was, 
perhaps even shy — ^from the character of my mind, so pro- 
loiindly meditative, and the chaiactei* of my bfe, so pro- 
foundly seq^uestored — but still, from countei acting causes, I 
was not deficient in a reasonable self-confidence touaids tho 
woild generally But the very image of Woidsivorth, as I 
piefigiued it to my own planet- shuck eye, ciushcd my 
faculties as before Elijah oi St Paul Twice, as I ha\e 
Stud, did I advance as for os the Lake of Coniston , ivhich la 
about eight miles from the chinch of Gnuimere, and once I 
absolutely went foiwards Irom Coniston to tbe very gorge of 
Hammerscai, from which the whole Vale of Grasmere sud- 
denly breaks upon tbe mow in a stjle of almost theatrical 
burimso, witli Its lovely valley stretching before tbe eje m 
the distance, tbe lake lying immediately below, with its 
solemn ark-Iiko island of foiu ami a half acres in size seem- 
ingly floating on its surface, and its exquisite outline on the 
opposite shore, revealing all its little bays ^ and w ild t>) Ivan 
margin, feathered to the edge with wnld flower:, and ferns 
In one quarter, a bttlc wood, stretching for about half a mile 
tow aids the outlet of the hike , more directly in opposition to 
the spectator, a few green fields; and beyond them, jiist two 
bow’shots from the water, ahttle while cott igc glc-iming from 
the midst of trees, with a mst and seeimnglj nevei -ending 
senes ot ascents rising aboxe it to tin height of more than 
three tliousmul feet lliat little cottage was WonLwortli’s 
from the time of lus uuiruige, and earlier , in fne, from the 
beginning of tbe century to the yen' ISOS. AUerw.anI'’, tor 
many a yeai, it was nuue. Catching one hostj glimpse ot 
this loveliest of lambcai'cs, I rutiealcd like a gi*ilty thiit-r, 
for ftor I might be ampiised bv Worilswottb, and then iv- 
turuod fainthearlx.diy to Cou.ston, and ’-o to Oxford, rc : ifiMt, 

' ^ All wl.'di uiaujulle erauvi or ixV-ro 'iw, by l’ *J liaii'v 
nwihanc w*, hy so'i.l ju.m’arj, ’o U « cstt-'- 

jmiuUxi, 13 agtowt* rf cctM’-t 'T-a r« -J j.v.'.w, f riJ ily jori.-—.! j 

,jr, is:h. 
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.This was in 1806 And thus far^ fioni mere excess' of 
nervous djjisteust; m my oivn powers for sustaining a con- 
vemtion mth Wordsworth, I had for’ nearly, live y^a, 
shrunk fiiom a meeting for which, beyond all things 'under 
heaven, I longed In early youth I laboured ,uuderla 
peculiar embarrassment and penury of wprds, uhen I sought, 
to convey my thoughts adeq^uately upon interesting subjec^ 
neither was it words only that I wanted , but I could not 
unravel, I could not even make peifectly conscious, to 
myself, the subsidiaiy thou^ts into which one It^ading 
thought often radiates , or, at least, I could not do this with 
anything like the rapidity requisite for conversation "I 
laboured like a sibyl instinct with the burden of 'prophetic 
woe, as often as I found myself dealmg with any topic in 
which tlie imderstanding combined mth deep feedings 
suggest mixed and tangled thoughts and thus partly— 
parfly also from my mvincible habit of reverie — at that etaj 
of my life, I had a most d istin guished talent ‘^pour le silence!^ 
Wordsworth, from something of the same causes, suffered (by 
his own report to myself') at the some age from pretty much 
the same infirmity And yet, in more advanced yearst“ 
probably about twenty-eight or thirty — both of us.dcquired'a 
remarkable fluency in the art of unfoldmg our thoughts 
colloquially However, at that period my deficiencies were 
what I have described And, after all, though I ’'had no 
absolute cause for anticipatmg contempt, I was so far Tight 
in my fears, that smee that time I have had occasion to 


perceive a worldly tone of sentiment in Wordsworth, not leM 
™ Hannah More and other literary pepple,',bj! 
which they were led to set a higher value upon a’ lunit^ 
mpect from a person high in the world’s esteem than 'upon 
toe moat lavish spmt of devotion from an obscure quarter 
^ I ** ’’•■y feelings are far otherwise ^ ' 

-inri events kept moving, 

event course of 1807, occurred the. 

station Vn England from hifl official 

as I ^7®’’^®^® fetoily at Malta At. Bridgewater, 

family to the R ^ i ®®^®*^°^ Weeks after he came wth bi« 
tamuy to the Bristol Hot-Wells, at which, by accident^ I 
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theix \isiting On calling tipon linn, I found that he had 
been, engaged bj the Hoyal Institution to lecture at their 
theatie in iVlbcinarle Street during the coming winter of 
1807-8, and, cousequentlj-, was embarrassed about the mode 
of conveying lus fiiimly to Keswick. Upon tins, I offered 
my services to escort them in a post-chaise This offer was 
chocifully accepted j and at the lattei end of October we sot 
frtrwaid-3 — ^ifrs. Coleiidge, vi/, with her two sons — Haitley, 
aged nine, Derwent, about seven — .her heantiful little 
do lighter,^ about five, and, finally, myself Going by the 
ducct iQute through Gloucester, Biidgeuorth, &c, on the 
third day w e reached Liverpool, where I took up my quarters 
at a hotel, ivhilst Mis Coleridge paid a visit of a few days to 
a very interesting family, who had become friends of Southey 
during his visit to Poitugal. Tliese were the Misses Koster, 
daughters of aii English gold-merchant of celebrity, wrho had 
iccently quitted Lisbon on the approach of the French army 
under Juuot Mr Koster did me the honour to call at my 
quarters, and invite me to his house , an invitatiou which 
I very readily accepted, and had thus an oppoitumty of 
becoming acquainted ivith a family the most accomplished I 
had over Iniowm. At dinner there appeared only the family 
part)' — several daughters, and one son, a fine young man of , 
„ twenty, but who was consciously dying of asthma. Mr 
Koster, the head of the family, was distmguished for his 
good sense and practical information , hut, in Liverpool, 
oven more so by his eccentnc and obstinate denial of certam 
notorious events, in particular, some two yeais later, he 
denied that any such battle os Talavera had ever been 
fought, and had a large w’ager depending upon the decision 
His house w'as the resort of distinguished foreigners , and, on 
the first evening of my dming there, as w eU as aftenvaids, I 
there met that maivd of women, Madame Catolani I had 

’I 

^ That most accomplished, and to Coleridge most pious daughter, 
whoso recent death afflicted so very many who knew her only by her 
iwriungs She had married her cousin, Mr Serjeant Coleridge^ and 
m tliat way retained her illustrious maiden name as a wife At 
"seventeen, when last I saw her, she was the most perfect of ail pen- 
sive, nnn-like, intellectual beauties that I have seen m real breathing 
life. The upper parts of her face were verily divme. See, for an 
artist’s opinion, the Life of that admirable man Collins, by hia son 
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ZlT ""o, “’"'f “-oven to W honoira »S)t'a 

X?, Haniiliourwcre tUa'W 

^^voly bnllmnt women I ovei jaw HowoTer. on tlnibeof 
Sd^o‘^r“^°?'S°““‘°'*‘‘“venLoC»teIeni, MlleitC: 
So JL ‘‘T* to eome foiemn iei.,im- 

Portuguese , to one «i Frencli, and to most of the partruT: 

toni^ by turns, seemed to Le th^^ nafe, 

miahtl e,S '7 presence, of thi' 

L^vZ 7 "^"’ exhibiting their mi«,cal skill , 

sued our ^ about a neck's delay,' we- pur-'' 

S r Lau^?^ “orttnvards We had slept oiV thrfmC 

which then umr i at the rate of motion, ' 

was rarelv pmi li^,f throughout England — which, however,/’ 
were in weateim road, where aU ,thin^;l, 

roads of tlir i/ °o“panaon inth the eastern and soiithoi'n ' 
oS?ck m fil found ourselves, about, three-' 

north-west of ICfn ^’'“bleside, fourteen miles" to th?'-'' 

forSio las? £ There,'i' 

four o’clock we found change horses, and.abouttjj 

Moss, a hill whiS^^ oureelves on the summit of the White 
stones on tlie stace frn second and third' inder 

thenretaided the -^“bleside to Keswick, and which 

te m ^ “ivanco b, a ftOl ite«nmn.ntc,; 

‘■na Ml, froa, ireanis^r” In'ajcenaing 

two Oolendces hid ni, w so slowly, I, with the. 

ourselves by runnmm f ^ > and, as wo all chose to ‘refresh 

left the chaise behind ^ Grasmere, we had' 

wheels at times when nil ^ evemlost the sound of the' 
of the road, in siaht of **'“• abrupt turn 

breaking the clare of if cottage, -with two ye\v^-trees- 
scizcd me on ^ ?bo(^' 

^evious year, I had cafund^ cottage, of whi<*, in the_ 
Hammejscar, on the onnn ? “o™entary 'glimpse from' 
end felt my old panic rSumfn ^ paused,,^ 

p' fo take away all doubt un^ “-'i 

oleridge, who had cained subject, I saw Hartley^ ■ 

co^ p Serden gate th considerably, suddenty * 

'=‘’«Bmed me m i^r & & 

- ^ bere,at.last we had reach'^.' 
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our jjott , tlwt thxs httlc cottage xvas tenanted by that 
ixmn whom, of all the men from the beginning ot time, 
X most fervently deaired to see , that m less than a minute 
I should meet Wordsuorth face to lace Coleridge was of 
opinion that, if a man were leally and conscioxtsly to 
see an apparition, m such circumstance^ death would be the 
inevitable result, and, if so, the wish which we heai so 
commonly expressed for such cxpeiience is as thoiightlesa 
as tliat of Semelc m the Qiecian Mythology, so natural m a 
female, that her lover should visit her cn grand costume — 
pi'esumptuous ambition, that unexpectedly wrought its owti 
ruinous chastisement ! Judged by Colendge’s teat, my 
situation could not have been so teiiiRc as hts who anticipates 
a ghost, for, certainly, I survived this meeting, but at 
that mstant it seemed pretty much the same to my own 
feelings 

Kever before or since can I reproach myself with having 
trembled at tbe approaclung presence of any creature that 
IS born of woman, excepting only, for once or twice m my 
life, woman herself. Now, however, I did tiemble, and I 
forgot, what in no other cucumstances I could have forgotten, 
to stop tor the coming up of the chaise, that I might be ready 
to hand Mis Coleridge out Had Charlemagne and all lus 
peerage been hehiiid me, or Cmsar and his equipage, or 
Death on his pale boise, I should have foi gotten them at 
that moment of intense expectation, and of eyes fascinated 
to what lay before me, oi what might m a moment appear 
Through the little gate I pressed forward , ten steps beyond 
it lay the principal tdoor of the house To tins, no longer 
clearly conscious of my own feebngs, I passed on rapidly , 

I heard a step, a voice, and, like a flash of lightning, I saw 
tlie figure emerge of a tallish man, who held out his hand, 
ind saluted me with most cordial expressions of welcome- 
The chaise, however, drawing up to the gate at that moment, 
he (and tliere needed no Roman nomenclator to tell me that 
blus/ie was Wordsworth) felt himself summoned to advance 
ind receive Mrs. Coleridge I, therefore, stunned almost with 
the actual accomplishment of a catastrophe so long anti- 
cipated and so long postponed, mechanically went forward 
into the house A little semi-vestibule between two doors 
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piefaced the eutrence jntft wluit might he corifejdeftSr'ihe^j 
pimcipjl room of the cott It was flu'oWopg ^hase^^aoi- 
ahuvu eight and a lialf futfc high, sKUonfeet ^(l 
broad ; \ory prettily wiiiiKoteil from the floOP\to the 
with dttik polished oak, slightly cmbelli“Jied with carving ^ 
One window there wies— ti perfect and unprelonditig 
window, with little diamond puics, einhowcrcd at 
every fce.iAou of the jear with uuus, and in the iiiuumer^^d' 
iuilnmn w'lth n pcufuaiou of jasmine and other 
shiubd From the exuberant luxtirnnce of the 
around it, and fiom the daik hue of the wain.®collD^ Ihis*' 
ivuidow, though tolcRihly did not furnish a very 

powcifiil light to one who entered from' the open air,^ 
ITowover, I saw Bulhcicntly to be aware of two la^es 
entering the loom, through a doorway opening upon a lUUe, 
staucose The foremost, a talhsh young woman, wifli 
most winning expression of benignity upon her 
advanced to me, presenting her hand with so frank 'an 
that all embarrassment must have fled in a moment before 
the native goodness of her manuci. This was Mrs, ’WbidS' 


worth, cousin of the poet, and, ibv the last fi'e 
more, Ins ivile ^ She w»i3 now mother of two childtenj a 
son and a daughtei , and she fornislied a remarkable proof, 
how possible it is fora woman neither handsome nor even 
comely according to the rigour of criticism — nay, gencrollyi 
pronounced veiy plain — to exercise all the practical fascina- 
tion of beauty, through the mere conipeusatory charms of 
sweetness all but angelic, of simplicity the most entire^' 
womanly self-respect and punly of heart speaking through 
all her looks, acts, and uiovemcuts. fFbr&, I was going to 
have added, but her words weic few In rcahty, she talked 
so little that Mr Slave-Trade Clarkson used to allege against, 
nor that she could only say ‘‘God Hess ijou>*’ Certiunly,^ 
ler intellect was not of an active order , but, in a qiuo^ent,' 
reposmg, meditative way, she appeared always ,to have _a 
genia enjoyment from her oivn thoughts j and it would 
ve een strange, indeed, if she, wdio enjoj ed such eminent 

1802^&vi?™ Wordsworth's wfe in Octobw': 

"'"id m a Damc^o™ ■** 1777. when she was his /ellow-> 
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advantages of training, from tlie daily society ofhei husband 
and lus' sister, failed to acquire some power of judging for 
herself, and putting foith sonie functions of activity But 
undoubtedly that was not her element * to feel and to enjoy 
in a luxurious lepose of mind — there was hei forte and her 
peculiar privilege , and how much better tins was adapted 
to her husband's taste, how much moie adapted to uphold 
the comfort of his daily life, than a blue-stockiug loquacity, 
or even a legitimate talent for discussion, may be inferred 
fiom his verses, beginning — 

“She was a phantom of delight, 

Wlien first she gleam’d upon my sight ’’ 

Once for all,i these exquisite lines were dedicated to Mrs 
Wordsworth ; were understood to desciibe hei — to have been 
prompted by the feminine graces of her character , hers 
they are, and will remain for ever To these, therefore, I 
may refer the reader fox an idea of what was most important 
in the partner and second self of the poet And I will add 
to this abstract of her moral poitiait these few coiicludmg 
traits of her appearance in a physical sense Her figure 
was tolerably good. In complexion she was fair, and 
there was something pecuharly pleasing even in this accident 
of the skin, for it was accompamed by an animated ex- 
pression of health, a blessing which, m fact, she possessed 
uninterruptedly Her eyes, the reader may aheady know, 
w'ere 

“ lake stars of tivilight fair , 

' Like twilight, too, her dark brown hair , 

But all things else about her draivn 
Prom May-time aud the cheerful daivn ” 

Yet strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of vesper gentle- 
ness, there was a considerable obhqmty of vision , and mucli 
beyond that slight obhqmty which is often supposed to be 
an attractive foible in the countenance this ought to have 
been displeasing or repulsive, jet, in fact, it was not 
Indeed all faults, had they been ten times more and gieater, 

' ^ Ouce for aU, I sny— on recollecting tint Colendge’s verses to 
iSkra were unde traiisferablo to any Sara who reigned at the tune 
At least three Saras appropriated them , all three long smee lu the 
grave 
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0?°^^ 01* neutralized by that. suprcnie> exprcesio;' 

^I 4 ck 4 ery'dte,ai;ieli 
of undulation m the,«id^g ^rts 

^ ber countenance, concun>ed, viz.^o sunny 

passed in this world I uever^siiw'snis 

and^nprl,*!^*®^^ behind her moved a lady, shorter, slighter^ 

^ecn wished, fqr, 

bmnm « r^S «« 

a mTre d.Z ^’ ? had I scbn- 

Mrs WordRw^fV*^ Her eyes were -not soft,' as’ 

were ^ 

-manner was wor burned in their motimi. , ',ifer 

constitutional! ^ ardent, her sensibility seemed ^ 

intellect anna^ subtle fire of impassioned/ 

nately mished fo ^ b^“®d within her, which, being, alter- 

nropfeSible instiMte^ o?? ^ e^ress^n by,the~ 

mediatelv cbaaV i ^ temperament, and then un- 

and age and ha ’ ™ obedience to the decorum of her sei'^ 
demeanour and to condition, gave to her wholes 

and even *of roIf °°*^'''®rsation, an air of embarrassmenli V 
witness Even li ^bat was almost distressmg to-^ 

suffeied, ui 110111^ enunciation 'ofteni'j 

agitation of her e\aoo ®i®aniess and steadmess, from tlie\, 
self-connteraetion an f sensibility At times, the'*, 

even to stammer feelmgs caused her.-' 

strangei who shm’dri i ° ^etermiuately to stammer that 'a , 
state of feelmw woi,i,i quitted her m tliafe- 

plagued witli°tlmf certainly set her down' for one 

Charles Lamb himself “® distressingly'as; 

only sistei of the nnof "Wordswoith, the'- 

awed so much to tL “Dorothy", who natundlyj 

OTother in hm jjj ^ , efong intercourse with her great 
the other hand, to whom hp sequestered years; buti-oa" 
he profoundest naturp acimowledged obligations of,' 

- ^.8 gccat poet 0,0 'v ond'tho woTBluppora / 

"iMlea, lie ' 5 ™ny debEor.-ttali'" 

' WorcUwoni .0,, by ite 
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leiideiioy, too stern, too austere, too mucli enamoured of au 
ascetic liarsli sublimity, sUe it uas — tbe lady who paced by 
' hia side continually tbrougk sylvan and mountain trades, in 
Higliland glens, and in the dim recesses of German charcoal- 1 
biu-peis — ‘that fimt coucJied his eye to the sense of beauty, 
humanized him by the gentler chanties, and engiafted, with* 
her delicate female touch, those graces upon the rudei 
giouths of his mitui'e uhich have since clothed the foiest 
of his gemim with a fobage coriesponding in lovehness and 
beauty to the strength of its boughs and the massmess of its 
tnuilss. The greatest deductions fiom Miss Woidswoith’s 
attractions, and horn the exceeding inteiest wlucli surrounded 
her in nght of her character, of her history, and of the 
relation uhich she fulfilled towards her bi other, were the 
glancing quickness of her motions, and other cncumstances 
in hei depoitment (such as her stooping attitude when walk- 
uig), which gave an ungraceful, and e\en an unsexual 
character to her appearance when out-of-doors She did not 
cultivate the graces winch pieside over the person and its 
carnage But, on the other hand, she was a person of veiy 
lemaikable endowunents intellectually, and, in addition to 
the other gicat sei vices which she lendered to hei brothei, 
this I may mention, as greatejij^Jljatj^bL the lest, and it was 
one which equally operated to the benefit of every casual 
companion in a Aialk — mz the exceeding sympathy, always 
leady and always profound, by which she made all that one 
could tell her, all that one could desciibe, all that one could 
quote from a foreign author, reveiberate, as it were, d plusieun 
TvpriiCS, to one’s owti fecluigs, b^ the inauifest impression it 
made upon heis The pulses of light aie not more quicli 
01 more inevitable in their flow and undulation, tlum wrere 
the answering^ and echoing movements of her sympathizmg 
attention. Hei knowledge of literature was irregular, and 
thoroughly unsystematic She was content to be ignorant of 

many thuigs , but what she knew and had really mastered/ 
lay w^hoie it could not be distiubed — ^in the temple of hei| 
own most feivid heait 

Such weie the two ladies ivlio, with himself and two 
chiihen, and at that time one serrant, composed the poet’s 
household’ They weie both, I believe, about twenty-eight 
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yeai’s old , and, if the reader mq[Uirc3 abput the 8ingle'‘pbint 
which I have left untouched in their portraiture^ — ^vjz.’'-thc 
style of their manners — I may say that it was, in soma ^points, 
naturally of a plain household simplicity, hut every "way 
pleasmg, unaftected, and (as respects Mrs Wordsworth) even 
digniBed Pew persona had seen so little as this lady , of the 
WQild She had seen nothing of high life, foi she had seen 
little of any Consequently, she was unacquainted with the 
conventional modes of behaviour, prescribed in particuhm 
situations by high breeding But, as these modes are little 
more than the product of di^assionate good sense, applied 
to the circumstances of the case, it is surprising hW few 
denciencies are perceptible, even to the most vigilant eyer~ 
or, at least, essential deficiencies — in the general| demeanour 
0 any unaffected young woman, actmg habitually imdcr a 
sense of sexual digmty and natiu-al courtesy Miss Words* 
worm had seen more of life, and even of good company , for 
me Had lived, when quite a girl, under the protection of Dr’, 
Oookson, a near relative, canon of Windsor, and a personal^ 
favourite of the Eoyal Famdy, especially of George III 
Oon^quently, she ought to have been the more polished of' 
TOo«f V greater natuial aptitudes for refine-' 

fpftm -h sister-m-law, and partly, perhaps^ 

subdued manner, Mrs Wordsworth' 
person pronounced very much the more lady-like 

conni^^^fwi which attaches to anybody so nearjy- 

allowed m 1 *"'° '"^th a great poet, I have 

beemnshfi^^ larger latitude than else might have' 
narrative * ™ describing them I now go on ivith 'my 

to a httlG^dr^^^ ^ flight of stairs, fourteen m aU,‘" 
call it whatever the reader chooses to 

S lm lS fireplace of 

“Half kitchen and half-parlour fire" ^ 

ie8pect3,“prett5l^J[e^X“Qf^®J high, and, m other 

hall below TIipta dimensions as the rustic^V 

as, however, m a small leccss, a library 
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of perhaps -three himdi'ed volumes, uluch seemed to conse- 
crate the' room as the poet's study and composing room , 
and such occasionally it was. But far oftener he both 
studied, as I found, and composed, on the high load. I had 
not been tw’o minutes at the hicsidc, when in came Words- 
worth, leturning from his friendly attentions to the traveller 
below, who, it seemed, had been over-persuaded by hospitable 
sobcitatious to stay for this night in Grasmere, and to make 
out the remaining thiiteen nules of their road to Keswick 
on the following day Wordswoith entered. And “ what- 
liKe ” — to use a Westmoi eland as well as a Scottish expres- 
sion — wliat-hke ” w'as Wordsivoith ? A leviewei in “ Tail's 
IMagazirie,” noticing some recent collection of literaiy portraiU, 
givci, It as his opmion that Choiles Lamb’s licad wa^ the 
finest among them ^ This remark may have been justified 
by the engraved poi traits, but, certainly, the critic would 
have cancelled it, had he seen tlie original heads — at le.»st, 
had- he seen them in youth or in matuiitj , for Chailes 
Lamb bore age with less dis,idv,intagc to the intellectual ex- 
pression of his appearance than Wordswoith, in whom a 
sanguine complexion had, of late jears, iisuiptd upon the 
original biouze-tmt , and this change of hue, and charge in 
the quality of skin, had been made fourfold more conspicu- 
ous, and more unfavourable in its general cifect, by the 
harsh contrast of grizzled hair which had displaced the 
origm.ll brown, JTo change in personal appearance over can 
have been “so unfortunate ; for, generally spc.ikin", w'h.iteicr 
ithei disadvantages old age niaj* hniig along with it, one 
jllect, at least m male subject^ lias a conijioiKiting tendency 
— that it i'cmQ\c*i» any tone of vigour loo h.u-*h, and iiuugali h 
[ he expicssion of power too unsubdued But, in Woiil'— 
ft mill, the ellect of the change h.is been to sub-iitute an 
lir of animal vigoui, or, at heist, hanline-*, .ts if tUriud 
Tom constant expo-ure to the wind mid wcatlnJ', foi the fine 

^ Vel i. j>. 793 {Dee 1337) —So De Qm-cev J 

iiayaihl ihii the j.atitr m J nt refcm.3 lo •>'-.< a RiUi-wef 

the li^ssou, eao of iLi-iu hciuj *‘Titt » JIrtiiJUcu vf 

4cni Lo?5'sJi AWLoi-*, wth Uh -It i*"*e ’i«i F C’.'M c. 

I'iio wOiJ* Wv'e* Tl.e i*. Utv.n *» e » 

a that of Ch itii 1 — 3L 
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arrangement fora space of tliree miles or more ; during which 
time, at intervals, Miss Wordsworth would exclaim, in a tone 
of vexation, ‘^Is it possible, — can that be William ? How 
very mean he looks And she did not conceal a mortifica- 
tion that seemed really painful, until I, for my part, could 
not forbear laughing outright at the senous mterest uhich 
she earned into this tnfle She was, however, right, as 
regaided the mere visual judgment Wordsworth’s figure, 
Wtli all ita defects, ivas brought into powerful relief by one 
' which had been cast in a moie square and massy mould , 
and in such a cose it impiesscd a spectator with a sense of 
absolute meanness, moie especially when viewed from behind 
and not counteracted by his countenance , and yet Words- 
worth was of a good height (five feet ten), and not a slender 
man , on the contrary, by the side of Southey, his limbs 
looked thick, almost in a disproportionate degree But the 
total effect of Wordsworth’s person was always worst m a 
state of motion Meantime, his face — ^that was one which 
would have made amends for greater defects of figure 
Many such, and finer, I have seen amongst the portraits of 
Titian, and, in a later period, amongst those of Vandyke, 
from the great eia of Charles I, as also from the court of 
Ehzabeth and of Charles II, but none which has more im- 
pressed me in my own time. 

Haydon, in his great picture of “ Christ’s Entry mto 
Jerusalem,” has introduced Wordswoith in the character of 
a disciple attendmg his Divine Master, and Yoltau’e m the 
choractei of a sneeiing Jewish elder This fact is well 
known ; and, as the pictuie itself is tolerably well known 
I to the pubUc eye, there are multitudes now living who will 
have seen a very impressive hkeness of Wordsworth — some 
consciously, some not suspecting it There iviU, however, 
always be many who have not seen any portrait at all of 
Wordsworth , and therefore T will describe its general out- 
line and efiect It was a face of the long order, often 
falsely classed as oval : but a greater mistake is made by 
many people in supposing the long face which prevailed so 
remarkably in, the Ehzabethan and Caroluuan periods to 
have become extinct in our own Miss Eerrier, in one of 
her novels (“Marriage,” I think), makes a Highland girl 
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wean her liwtt from her omeo5intTjr j Vu6 

tlm land of round to; mid 

mdeed, who tlunh io i Fnun-a it w tha gro 

(twe, and in so Imgc a nuyouty oi VJf ^erli^aSc 

become one of the nttUou.tl c1iaias!tu*i»tn,a - jiom. liifi ' 

able nnprcisiou which an EngUshwan wcer 

eternal recurrence of the orlicular countuna ’ 

iteelf, without any coiuaom Ik^S 

m the blind seme of a monotony, not felt 

mvolveil An argument that eiuuiot he 

e,«u upon an a pmn ntsumont, u.w u. rt pmbb 

long face so picvalcut m England, by all , J. 

tain splendid eras of our hwtury, should liavo 

some live or siv generations, to giwv extinct! 

character of face vanes eaHcntially in 

Woles has no connexion m thw respect wit i 

nor Kent with Yorkslure, nor either with 'T’ 

England, it is true, tends, beyond all known A,' 

general oinolgamatioa of dilferciices, by means , 
mailed freedom of lutercotttse. Yet, even in Eng , . 
and necessity hove opposed as yet such .lud eo many ^ 
to the free dilfusiou of labour that every generation o ^ ^ > 
by at least five-sixths of its numbers, tins groruw 

IXTlCCBtor8« ' *' 

The movable part of a population, is cluefly th? 
part , and it is the lower classes that, in every nbi^n, ^ 
pose the fundiis, in which lies latent the national’ 
well os the national character Eacli exists hcie _ 
purity and integrity, not disturbed in tlie one by 
marnages, nor in the other by novelties of 
casual effects, derived from education and reailmgi ' ' 

look mto this fundus, and you will find, in. many in®. . 
no such prevalence of tlio round orbicular t face as - 
people eironeously suppose , and in Westmoretan^ 
ally, the ancient long face of tlie Ehiabethan permd, pa?v ? 
fuUy resembling in all its bncaments the ancxmit Eom 
face, and often (though not so uniformly) the face of nprtn ^ , 
' Italy in modem times. Tlie face of Sir 5V^alter Scott, a 
Irving, the pulprt orator, once remarked 
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mdigeuoivs face of the Border the mouth, which was bad, 
and the entire lower part of the face, are seen repeated in 
thousands of woikmg-men j or, as Irving chose to illustrate 
his position, “in thousands of Bolder horse-jockeys” In 
like uiuuner, Wordsworth’s face was, if not absolutely the 
indigenous face of the Lake district, at any rate a variety of 
that face, a modification of that origmal type The head 
was well filled out , and there, to begin ivith, was a great 
advantage over the head of Charles Lamb, which was 
absolutely trimcated m the posterior region — sami off, as it 
were, by no timid sawyei. The foiehead was not lemarkably 
lofty — and, by the way, some aitists, in their aidour for 
realizing their phrenological preconceptions, not suifering 
nature to surrender quietly and by slow degrees her real 
alphabet of signs and hieroglyphic characters, but forcing 
her language prematurely mto conformity with then own 
crude spcciUatious, have given to Sir Walter Scott a pile of 
foiehead which is unpleasing and cataphysical, m fact, a 
caricatme of anything that is ever seen m nature, and would 
(if leal) bo esteemed a deformity, m one instance — that 
which was introduced in some annual oi other — the fore- 
head makes about two-thirds of the entire face. Words- 
worth’s forehead is also liable to caricature misrepresentations 
in these days of phrenology but, whatever it m ay app ear to 
„bo in any man’s fanciful portrait, the real hving forehead, as 
I have been in the habit of seeing it for more than five-and- 
twenty years, is not remarkable for its height, but it w, 
perhaps, remarkable for its breadth and expansive develop- 
ment Neither are the eyes of Wordsworth “ large,” as is 
erroneously stated somewhere m “Petei’’s Lettera”^, on the 
contrarj'-, they are (I think) rather small , but that does not 
inteifere with then effect, which at times is fine, and smt- 
able" to his intellectual character At times, I say, for the 
depth and subtlety of eyes, even their colourmg (as to con- 
densation or dilation), varies exceedingly wuth the state of 
the stomach ; and, if young ladies were aware of the magical 
transformations which can be wrought in the depth and 
sweetness of the eye by a few weeks’ walkmg exercise, I 

i Locldiart-’s famous publication of 1319 under the name of Peter's 
LeUe$s ^ hu, Kin^'olk — 3L 
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for the better J liabife xu this pomfc tiered gi^tlj 
affected oftcn%ea 

any ctrcumsbinooa lespect; Jus ejea are not, tinda 

appearance tTio «. ^ have seen them ossnnie an^ 

for the human eveL tiiAfc it 13 .posable 

18 at noTne T which resides m'tfi^, 

'W.Iab.it.TaLKh^ “S^i >>“«!. “”a«r avoBiadh' 
depths m fact it w from.unfathomed,' 

liglit that ne^Vilat T 

some for spiritual world tW radiating firom ; 

ever yet a painter's lio i’ idealizing that 

ology, existinc coZnn (according to a natural phrk--v 

a^iongst the human aT “*“°°g8t some of the lowest'’ 

unequivocal e\pres3ionlZ?* alwa}3 been accounted'an > 
And that expressed * 1 ,,^ “Saniailly.strong.^ 

leetual passio^ * Wordswortl^s mtl 

upon a basis of nretenintJ^ 

through all the animnZ^*'^^ animal sensibility diffused 
thmg of that will bo fmm “PPotites) , and some- 

been gi-eat by original W ^ 

“leans of md maEmSra^ V“Sd) ^ 

position applied to ti. exquisite artifice of corn- 

whole circumjacencies o? ■5°“°®!’*“'?“®- ^he mouth, and the 
feature m Wordsworth’s composed the strongest; 

be noticed that I kno,. "'®® nothing specially 'to 

but the swell and nrntm° ™ oufline of the lips y 

the mouth are both notirp n” above and aroimd." 

fbey remind me of a vort,*' 1° ^ themselves, and also because' 
about three years aftpr i“f®resting fact winch I discoveredj 
B^g a great colIeS Wordsworth 

had naturally possessprl ^ ®yuiythmg relating to Milton,^ 
Biohardson the pamter’s whilst yet vary yo\mg„oP 

Paradise Lost" i it i, octavo volume of notes on'the'*^ 

1 Jonatlia “PPoued, however, that my copy, inj."* 

S a f ?>^StSy No?Z* publish^' in j 

collected about Wu*““’ “ntaming na^.? PamdisiZmt,^!, 

““ontMUtonpersonallyUjp®"^®'® which Bichardson hid 
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coiiscqaaico of that mania foi portrait collecting winch has 
stripped so many Engh'.U clisaics of their (sngr,i\etl portraits, 
WiuUed thu portrait of Alilioiu Subscqaeutly I aacu tamed 
tlmt it ought to ha\c had a \ cry good likeness of the great 
poi-t; and I nc\er rested imtil I proeui'ed a copy of the 
hook w'hich had not sullered m this respect by the fatvl 
admiration of tlic amateur. Tlio particular copy olfered to 
me was oiio whidi had been priced umihiudly high, on 
account of the tmuaually fine specimen winch it contained of 
the engraved portrait. This, for a p.irticular reason, I iras 
exceedingly anxious to seo , and the reason vras — that, accord* 
ing to an anecdote I'epoiteil by Richardson himself, this 
portrait, of all that were shown to her, was the only one 
ockuoulcdgcd by Milton’s last sumving daughter to be a 
strong likeness of her father. And her involuntary gestures 
conciiired with her deliberate worth . — foi, on seeing all tlie 
rest, __ she was silent and mammato ; but the very instant 
she beheld that crayon drawing from which is derived the 
engiuved head m Richnrdaon’s book, she bur&t out into a 
rapture of posaionate recognition , exdaumng — “ That is my 
father * that is my dear father ' ■* Katurally, therefoie, aftei* 
' such a testimony, ao much stronger than any other person m 
the world could ofler to the authentic value of this poitiait, 
I was eager to see it.' 

* It was between 1721 and 1725, when Mrs Debonh Clarke, 
Milton's joungeat and only surviving daughter, was living m old ago 
and m very humble circumstances in MoorGcIth., Loudon, that the 
engraier Vertuo and others went to seo her tor tho special purpose of 
consulting her about portraits of her father Some that were shown 
' her she rejected at once , hut one “ crayon draw xng " mo\ ed her m the 
manner winch De Qumcoy reports Tins is tho portrait which come 
into Richardson’s possession , and after Richardson’s death m 1745 
it was acquired by Jacob Touson tertius, of the Tonson pnbhshhig 
fiimilj There seems to he little doubt that it was a draivmg of Milton 
from the life by Roithorne about 1670, when Milton’s Jlisioi i/ qf Briiatn 
appeared with that portrait of him by Faithorne which is the only 
authentic jirint of him m later life, and worth all the other current 
portraits put together Faithome seems to have made two drawangs, 
closely resembling each other, of Milton, — that (now lost) from which 
the engraving was made for the //tsfory of Britain, and this other 
“crayon drawang” winch Richardson possessed Richardson’s repro- 
duction of it m his book is spoilt by a laureate wreath and other 
flummery about the head , and the onl> genuine copy of it known to 
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Judge of my astomsluneiit wlien, un tlua portrait^ 
Milton, I saiv a likeness nearly perfect of TYordsworth^ Wtter^ 
by mncli than any wluoh I have since seen 'of those e3:pressly> 
pamted for himself The likeness is tolerably preserved ^in’ 
that by Carruthers, in which one of the little Eydal watw-', 
falls, &a, composes a background , yet this is much inferior, 
as a mere portrait of "Wordsworth, to the Richardson heail 
of Milton , and this, I believe, is the last which represents 
Wordsworth m the vigour of his jjower. The rest, i^hieh I 
have not seen, may be better as works of art (for anything'Ij 
know to the contrary), but they must labour under" the, gicaj; 
disadvantage of presenting the features when “ defeatured,'’ 
in the degree and the way I have described, by the peculiar, 
ravages of old age, as it affects this family , for it is noticed ^ 
of the Wordsworths, by those who are famibar with thcir^ 
peculiarities, that in their very blood and constitutionals’ 
differences he hidden causes that are able, in some mysterious ^ 
way, . 

"Those shocks of passion to prepare > ' 

That kill the bloom before its tune, ^ r 

And blanch, without the owner’s crime, f ■ 

The most resplendent hmr ” 


Some people, it is notonous, live faster by much than others]/ 
'*1 oiit sooner m one constitution than anotjier .v 

an e cause of this may be various , hull in the Words-^, 
voi one part of the cause is, no doubt, the secret fire of'^ 
tlin *^00 fervid, the self- consuming energies of , 

gnaw at the heart and life-strings for ever' > 
imnmn which “ The Excursion ” presents to us of aii- 

the tumult of his heart,, 
cataiacts of a moimtamoiia region,, ohhges't 
the rain bn ^ and coloiu’ as they aftect _ 

mitmatn ^ Stormy waters, vainly attempting to^- 
e ever wluch consumed him by entanghng his,- 

Hi *' t ^ 

aolnino to Mr Loigh Sotheby’s smnptaons* 

pnbltshcd m 1871 of the Autograph qfMt^ih^ 

that ill the there is idenhcallj the same in essentials" 

in expressiott ami of 1670, tliough somewhat’ less sad - 

hand— M ’ ' drawings must liaio been bytlio^saim , 
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inuwl in pr«>foim«l apcculation^ , raising a cross - fire of 
aihllcry from the subtib/nig intellect, under the vain conceit 
that m tins way lie could aileme tlie mighty battery of his 
unpa^'-xoned heart, there wc lead a pictm*e of Wordswoith 
and lus own jotttli. In lEiss Wordsworth every thoughtful 
observer might icad the saino self-consuming style of thought 
aVud the eliect upon each was so pow'crful for the piomotion 
of a premntute old age, and of a premature evpiession of 
old age, that stiniigers invariably supposed them fifteen 
to twenty jeaw older than they were. And I rememher 
Wordfeworth once laughingly icporting to me, on returning 
fitim a shoit journey in 1800, a little pemoiial anecdote, 
which authtitntly showed what was the spontaneous im- 
pression upon that subject of casual strangers, whoso feelings 
were not con fused by previous knowledge of the tiiith He 
was travelling by a stage-coach, and seated outside, amongst 
a good half dozen of fellow-passengei-s One of these, an 
elderly man, who confessed to having passed the giand 
climaclcricul year (9 multiplied into 7) of 63, though he did 
not say precisely by how many yeais, said to AVoidsworth, 
upon some anticipations which tliey had been mutnally 
lUscussiiig of chtuigcs likely to lesult fiom enclosmes, &c., 
then going on or projecting — “Ay, ay, another dozen of 
years will show us strange sights , but you and I can haidly 
expect to SCO them ” — “ How so ? ” said Wordsworth “ How 
so, my friend 7 How old do yon take me to be 7 " — “ Oh, I 
hog pardon,” said the other, “I meant no offence — hut 
what?” looking at Wordsworth more attentively — “you’ll 
never sec threescore, Fm of opinion ” , meaiung to say that 
Wordsworth had seen it already And, to show' that he was 
not smgidar in so thiiiking, ho appealed to all the other 
passengers , and the motion passed (}iem con) that Woids- 
worth was lathex over than under sixty Upon this he told 
them the literal truth — that he had not yet accomplished 
his tlarty-niuth yeai “ God bless me ! ” said the clmiacteri- 
cal man , - “ so then, after all, you’ll have a chance to see 
your clulder get up like, and get settled 1 Only to think of 
that- 1 ” " And so closed the conversation, leaving to Words- 
worth ah undeniable record of his own prematurely expiessed 
old age in this uiiaflected astonishment, amongst a whole 
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party ot plim intn, thut ho usnld teaHy to '1 

o£ the ronMxrd-hjokino', t>y i "* t VnitA 

aWyoiKrt to '<0 O Am of fffflS"’- 

a man. And .vot, as Wuidmotih hud mlo \m 
it is plain tlni tho ptLiaaluro exiirv-^mn of ucuiT-ttW® 

-incfoo or p.,r.t,.u. I ?f « 

tliat tins Uicliardaon ongnivmg of SWton has iM ;> 

of piuenling, luit only by far the but 
worth, but of WonUttorth m tho prmio of Iu3 
point cia-ential in tho c.ise of ono so liablo to prain^ 
decay It may be suppoM-d that I took an early 
tvuuty of Cturiing tho book down to Grteinea^ ana S. 
for tho opinions of Woid&woitli'** faniilj mwn 
remarkable coincidence. Not one inuuber of tlia 
but was as much impros.-icd w inj>elfwUh tho accuracy,,', * 
the hkenesa. All tho pccuharifea oven new 
drooping apiie.ir.incc of the eyelid-*, that reunirkab 0 ^ 

which 1 ha\e noticed ahoiit the moutli, the nay | ’ 
tho hair lay up*in the foiehcad In two pomls only i® 
was a dcMation from the iigorous truth of VTonlswott 
fcatiucs — tho lace w.is a little too short nud too broad, -WU; 
the eyes were too large There was also a wrvath of 
about the head, which (as Wordsworth remarked) disttiro^ 
tho natural expression of tho whole picture'" ; else, and wi, 
these few allowances, he also admitted tliat the reseniblanw 
was, for that period of hia life, perfect, or as nearly so as a _ 
could accomplish . ' - 

I have gone into so laigo and circumstautial a review o 
my recollections on tins point os would liave been triumg 
and tedious in excess, had these recollections related to h 1^3 
important man , but I have a certain laiowlcdge that the 
least of them will possess a lasting and a groiviug uitei'est m 
connexion with William Wordsworth How' peculiar, Ml* 
different from the interest which we giant to the ideas of s 
great philosopher, a great mathcmaticiaii, or a gieat reformW 
13 that burning interest which settles on the gieat poets wh< 
have made themselves necessary to tho human heart , ,wh< 
have first ^rought into consciousness, and have dotiied,!* 
^ Into hi^Slst oulj — SL ® See footnote, p. 217 —-If 
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words, those grand catholic feelings that belong to the grand 
catholic sitnationB of Me through all its stages, who have 
clothed them in such words that human wit despairs of 
bettenng them ' Mighty -were the powers, solemn and serene 
IS the memoiy, of Archimedes , and Apollomus shines like 
** the starry Galileo ” m the firmament of human gemus , yet 
how frosty IS the feehng associated with these names by com- 
parison with that which, upon every sunny lawn, by the side 
of every ancient forest, even in the farthest depths of Canada, , 
many a young innocent grrl, perhaps at this very moment 
' — ^looking now with fear to the dark recesses of the mfinite 
forest, and now with love to the pages of the infimte poet, 
rmtil the fear is absorbed and forgotten in the love — cherishes 
in her heart for the name and person of Shakspere • 

The Enghsh language is tra^elllng fast towards the ful- 
filment of its destiny Through the influence of the dreadful 
Eepubhc^ that witluu the thirly last years has nm through 
aU the stages of infancy into the first stage of matunty, and 
thiough the English colomes — African, Canadian, Indian, 
Australian — ^the English language (and, therefore, the Eng- 
lidi literature) is running forward towards its ultimate 
mission of eating up, like Aaron’s lod, all other languages 
Even the German and the Spanish will meiutably smk 
liefore it, perhaps within 100 or 150 years. In the 
' recesses of California, in the vast solitudes of Australia, 
Tha Churchifard amongi>t the Mountains, from Wordsworth’s 

^ Not many monttis ago, the blind hostility of the Insh news- 
paper editors in Amenca forged a ludicrous estimate of the Insh 
numencal preponderance in the United States, from which it was 
mforred, as at least a possibility, that the Insh Celtic language might 
come to dispute the pre eminence with the English Others antici- 
pated the some dcstmy for the German But, m the meantime, the 
unrestmg career of the law-courts, of commerce, and of the national ' 
senate, that cannot suspend themsehes for an hour, reduce the case 
to this dilemma* If the Irish and the Germans m the United 
'States adapt their general schemes of education to the service of 
their public ambihon, they must begin by training themselves to the 
use of the hmgua^ now prevailing on all the available stages of am- 
bition. On the other hand, by refusing to do this, they lose in the 
very outset everj point of advantage. In other words, adopting the 
^English, they renounce the toate.>.t — net adopting it, thej disqualify 
^ themselves fcr the contest. 
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memoual of liis former happiness This story, which I 
have often heard repeated by the country-people^of Cumher- 
ian4 'strengthened the general feeling of this eccentnc 
nobleman’s self-willed charactei, though m this instance 
complicated with a trait of character that argued nobler 
capacities By what rules he guided himself in dealing 
with the vanous laivyers, agents, or stewards whom his 
ei-tensivo estates brought into a dependency upon his justice 
or his moderation — ^ivhether, in fact, he had no rule, but left 
all to accident or caprice — have never learned Generally, 
I have heard it said that in some yeais of his hfe he resisted 
the payment of all bills mdiscrimmately which he had 
any colourable plea for supposmg to contain overcharges , 
some fared ill, because they were neighbours, and his lord- 
ship could say that “he hnew them to be knaves” , others 
fared worse, because they were so remote that “how could 
his lordship know what they were?” Of this number, 
and possibly for this reason left unpaid, was Wordsworth’s 
father. He died whilst his four sons and one daughter 
were yet helpless cluldren, leaving to them respectable 
fortunes, but which, as yet^ were unrealized and tolerably 
hypothetic, as they happened to depend upon so shadowy a 
basis as the'justice of Lord Lonsdale Ihe executors of the 
will, and trustees of the childien’s interests, m one point 
acted wusely foreseeing the result of a legal contest with so 
potent a defendant as this leviathan of two counties, and 
that, under any nominal aw^ard, the whole estate of the 
oiphans might be swallowed up in the costs of any suit 
that should be carried into Chancery, they pxudently with- 
drew fiom all active measures of opposition, confiding the 
event to Lord Lonsdale’s returning sense of justice Un- 
fortunately for that nobleman’s reputation, and also, as was 
thought, for the children’s prosperity, befoie this some- 
wvhat rusty quahty of justice could have time to operate, his 
lordship died. 

. However, for once the world was wrong in its mahcious 
nuheipalions • the successor to Loid Lonsdale’s titles and 
Cumberland estates was made aware of the entire case, in all 
Its circumstances ; and he very honourably gave directions 
.tor full restitution being made. This was done , and in one 
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in. Ins own person, liesidea other works moie professional, he 
IS the author of one very interesting - work of histoncal le- 
search upon the difficult question of *' Who wrote the ‘Eicon 
Basilike ’ 1 ” a question still unsettled, but much nearer to a 
settlement, in consequence of the strong presumptions which 
i)r. Wordsworth has adduced on behalf of the King’s claim ' 

' The fourth and youngest son, John, was in the service of 
the East India Company, and peiished most unhappily, at the 
very outset of the voyage which he had meant to be his last, 
olf' the coast of Dorsetshire, m the Company’s ship Alei- 
gaminy •, A calumny was curient in some quarters, that 
Captain Wordsworth was m a state of mtoxication at the 

j 

- ^ “ JEicon BasiliLe ” — ^By the way, m the lamented Eliot Warhur- 
tonfs “Prince Rupert,” this book, by a very excusable mistake, is 
always cited 'as the “Eicon Basilicon” ho was thinking of the 
“Doron Basilicon,” imtten by Charles’s father each of the nouns 
JEicon and Doro», having the same terminal sj liable — on — it was 
most excusable to forget that the first belonged to an impansyllabic 
declension, so' as to be femimne, the second not so, which made it 
neuter. With respect to the great standing question as to the author- 
ship of the.woik, I have myself always held that the natural freedom 
o£3Udgment in this case has been intercepted by one strong prepos- 
i^cssion (entirely false) from the very beginning The minds of all 
people have been pre-occiipied with the notion that Dr Gaudeu, the 
reputed author, obtamed his bishopric confessedly on the credit of that 
Bmace. Lord Clarendon, it is said, who hated the Doctor, neverthe- 
less gave him a bishopric, on the sole ground of his having written the 
“Eicon.” The inference therefore is that the Prime Minister, who 
gave so reluctantly, must have given under an irresistible weight of 
proof 'that the Doctor really had done the work for which so unwil- 
ffiu* Aliy shade of doubt, such as could have justified 
Lord Dlarcudoa in suspending this gift, would have been eagerly 
snatched at Such a shade, therefore, there was not Meantime the 
whole of this rcasoumg rests ujiou a false assumption Dr Gandeii 
lid not owe his bishopric to a belief (true or false) that ho had written 
the “Eicon,” The bishopric was given on another account . conse- 
ipiently it cannot, in any way of osmg the fact, at all aflect the pro- 
iumptious, small or great, which may exist separately for or against 
the Doctor’s claim on tliat head — [So far De Qumcey , but let not the 
['Sadcr trust to him too much in this matter The evidence is over- 
whelming that Clarendon gav^o Gaudcn his bishopric after the Restora- 
iion because he believed Gauden to have been the author of the JEtlon 
Jiasfltio- and dared not face Gaudeu’s threats of revelations on the 
subject if promotion were refused him , and the evidence is conclusive, 
lU Dr. Wordsworth’s arguments notwithstandmg, that Gaudcn jcim 
the^pjid anthov of the hook.— M.] 
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taitiil in 'siioh a situation. There' cjui be no doubt, however, 
,th£it he merited the praises of hw brother , and it lyas in- 
deed an idle tale that lie should first of all deviate fiom this 
philosophic temperance upon an occasion uheie his utmost 
energies and the fullest self-possessaon weie all likely to 
prove little enough In reality it was the pilot, the mconi- 
poteut pilot, who caused the fatal catastiophe . — “ 0 pilot, 
you have rumed me * ” were amongst the last words that 
ejaptam IV^ordsivorth was heard to utter — apathetic words, and 
fit for Hm, a meek man and a brave,” to use m addressing 
a last reproach to one who, not through misfortune or over- 
luhng uiU of Providence, hut through miserable conceit and 
unprincipled levity, had brought total rum upon so many 
'gallnnb countrymen, Captain Woidsuorth might have saved 
hi8 own life, hut the perfect lojalty of his nature to the 
claims upon hun, that suhhme fidelity to duty uhich is so 
often found amongst men of his proiession, kept him to the 
1 last upon the wreck j and, after thatt it is probable that tlie 
almost total uieck of his own fortunes (which, hut ior this 
oveitlirow, would have amounted to twenty thousand pounds, 
upon the successful termmation of this one voyage), hut still 
moie the total rum of the new and splendid Indiaman con- 
fided to his care, had so much dejected his spirits that he 
was not m a condition for making such efforts as, under a 
moie hopeful prospect, he might have been able to make. 
Six weeks his body lay imrecoveied ; at the end of that time, 
it WM found, and carried to the Isle of "Wight, and buried 
m close neighhoiu'hood to the qmet fields which he had so 
recently described m letters to his sister at Grasmere as a 
Paradise of English peace, to which his mmd would be hkely 
oftentimes to revert omi^t the agitations of the sea 

Sulsh were the modes of hfe pursued by three of the 
. orphan children such the termination of life to the youngest 
Meantime, the one daughter of the house was reared hberally, 
in. the family of a lelative at Windsor , and she might have 
pursued a qinet and decorous career, of a character, peihaps, 
somewhat tame, und^ the same dignified auspices , but, at 
au,,early age, her good angel threw opjen to her a vista of 
nobler prospects, in the oppoitumty which then aiose, and 
^ which she did not hesitate to seize, of hecommg the com- 
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sole c\cepbon o£ “ Gmy’s Posthumous Letter^’ had not 
arisen, to direct piihlic attention to this doiiicatic Calahriii j 
roads were rude, and, in many instances, not wide enough 
to admit post-chaises , but, above all, the whole sivtem o£ 
travelling accommodations was baibarous and antediluvian 
for the requisitions of the pampcied soutli. As jet tlie 
land had rest ; the animal feierdnl not sludce the leiy lulls, 
and (which was the hajqiiest immimity ot the wh(»h) faL-<o 
t.istc, the psciido-iomantic rage, had not violated the nioit 
awful Solitudes amongst the ancient lulls by opera-house 
decorations AVordswoith, thoiefore, eujojed tins labyrinth 
of valleys m a perfection tliat no one can have exxieiienced 
since the opening of the present; century ‘ The whole was 
one paradise of virgin beauty , the raie works of man, all 
over the land, were hoar with the grey tinU of an antique 
picturesque, nothing was new, nothing was inw and un- 
cicatrized Haw’kshead, in particular, though tamely seat«l 
in Itself and its immediate purlieus, has a most fortunate and 
central locality, as regards the best (at least the most interest' 
ing) scenes for a pedestrian rambler The gorgeous scenery 
of Borrowdale, the austere eabbmities of Wastdalchcad, of 
Langdalehead, or Mardale — ^these are too oppressive, m their 
colossal proportions and their uttei solitudes, for encouraging 
a peifeetly human interest. Now, taking Hawksliead as a 
centre, with a radius of about eight miles, one might desciibe'h 
little circular ti'act winch embosoms a perfect netwoik of little 
valleys — separate woids or cells, as it were, of one loigei 
valley, walled in by the great leading mountains of the 
region Grasmere, Easedale, Great and Little Langdale, Til- 
beithwaite, Yewdale, Elter Water, Loughngg Tam, Skelwith, 
and many other little quiet nooks, he within a single division 
of tins labyrinthine distnct All these are within one 
summer afternoon’s ramble. And amongst these, for the 
years of his boyhood, lay the daily excursions of Words- 
worth ' 

I do not conceive that Wordsworth could have been an 
amiable boy ; he was austere and unsocial, I have reason to 
think, in his habits , not generous , and not self-denying 
I am pretty certain that no consideration would ever have 
induced Wordsworth to burden himself ivith a lady’s reticule, 
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parasol, shawl, or anything exacting trouble and attention 
Mighty must be the danger which would induce him to lead 
her horse by the bridle Nor would he, without some 
demur, stop to ofter her his hand over a stde Fieedom — 
iinhmited, careless, insolent fieedom — unoccupied possession 
of his own aims — absolute control over Ins own le^ and 
motions — these have always been so essential to his comfort, 
that, m any case where they weie likely to become question- 
able, he ivould have declmed to make one of the paity 
Meantime, .ive are not to suppose that Woids worth the boy 
expressly sought for solitary scenes of nature amongst woods 
and mountains mth a direct conscious anticipation of im- 
aginative pleasme, and lovmg them with a pure, disinterested 
love, on their own separate account These are feehngs 
beyond boyish nature, oi, at all events, beyond boyish 
nature trained amidst the selfisliness of social intercourse 
Wordsworth, hke his companions, haunted the hills and the 
vales for the sake of anghng, snaiing birds, swimmmg, and 
sometmies of huntmg, according to the Westmoreland fashion 
(or, the Irish fashion in Galway), on foot, for ndmg to the 
chase is quite impossible, from the precipitous nature of tlie 
'giound. It was iii the. course of these pursuits, by an in- 
direct' effect growmg gradually upon him, that Woidswoitli 
liecame a passionate lover of nature, at the time when the 
growth of his intellectual faculties made it possible that he 
should combme those thoughtful passions ivith the expeiicnce 
of the eyq and the ear 

One'^of the most mterestmg among the iviiiter ainuse- 
menta-of the Hawkshead boys was that of skating on the 
adjacent .lake. Esthwaite Water is not one of the deep 
.lakes, ^.as nsl neighboms' of Windermere, Coni&ton, and 
Qwi&irere .are;- consequently, a very slight duration of 
)Bn;feti.is 'Sufficient to freebie it into a bearing stiengUi, In 
^i^xreapect Woidsw'orth foimd the same advantages in his 
W^hc^.as afterwards at the Umveisity , for the county of 
generally liable to shallow ivaters , and tliat 
-’^rced^ more good skaters thou all tlie rest of 
&e year 1810 , by way of expressing an 
.‘f 'J^hefVEnijud/' .which w is ^ just at that time 
i^^tAk-ly-htunberiy Wordsworth allowed Colendgo 
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- day, Ijegan, lie descnbes lumself as roaming, li.md-in*liand, 
' with one companion, along the hanks of Esthwaite Water, 
chantuig, ivith one voice, the verses of Goldsmith and of Gray 
: — v^es which, at the time of recording the fact, he had 
come to look upon as" either in paits false in the principles 
of their composition, or, at any late, ns fai below the tone of 
high poetic passion , but which, at that tune of life, when 
the profounder feelings were as j'et only germinating, filled 
tliem with an enthusiasm 

"More bright than madness and the dreams of wine ” 

Meanuhilc, how prospered the classical studies uliich 
formed the mam busmess of Wordsu orth at Hawkshead i 
Ifot, in all probabihty, very well , for, though Woidswortli 
finally became a very sufficient master of the Latm language, 
and read certain favouiite authors, especially Horace, inth a 
critical nicety, and vuth a feehng for the fehcities of liis 
composition, I have reason to thmk that httle of this skill 
had' been obtained at Hawkshead As to Gieek, that is a 
language which Wordsworth never had energy enough to 
cultivate with effect. 

, Eiom Hawkshead, and, I believe, after he had entered 
his eightcentli year (a tune which is tolerably early on the 
English plan), piobahly at the latter end of the year 1787, 
Woidsworth enteied at St John’s College, Cambridge St 
John’s ranks as the second college m Cambridge — the second 
as to numbers, and influence, and general consideration , m 
tlie estmiatzon of the Johnians as the first, or at least as 
co-egual in all things with Trimty , from which, at any rate, 
the general reader will collect ^at no such absolute supre- 
macy IS accorded to any sociely in Cambndge as in Oxford 
IS accorded necessarily to Clinst Church The advantages 
of a large college are considerable, both to the idle man, w’ho 
wishes to lurk unnoticed m the crowd, and to the bnllnut 
man, whose \anity could not he gratified by pi-c-enuneuce 
amongst o few Wordsworth, though not idle as regarded 
his owTi pursuits, was so legaidcd the pursiuts of the 
place. With respeoc to them he fell — to use Ins own words 
— that his hour W'as not come ; and that his doom for the 
present w’as a happy ohscunty, which left him, uuve\ed by 
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tlie toiments of competition, to tlie genial enjoyicenl. of life 
in its most genial hours 

It will excite some astonishment when I mention tliat, 
on coming to Cambiidgc, "WoiiKuorth actually assumed the 
beau, or, in modern slang, the “d ui(l> ” lie dicsxd in nlk, 
stockings, had his hair powdered, and in all things plumed 
himself on his gentlemanly habits To thO'C uho remenibtr 
the slovenly dress oi Jus middle and philosopluo lite, this will 
funiiah matter for a smile 

Stianger still it w to tell that, for the fust time in his 
life, Woidswoitli became inehiiated at Cambridge, It is but 
fau’ to add that the first time uns also the last time Hut 
perhaps the strangest part of the story is the occasion of this 
drunkenness ; which w.i3 m celebration of his brst visit to 
the very looms at Christ College once occupied by Milton — 
mtoxication by way of homage to the most tomi»eiate of menj 
and. this homage offered by one who has tiuraeH out himself 
to the Ml as temperate ' Every man, meantime, 'who is 
not a churl, must grant a privilege and charter of large 
enthusiasm to such an occasion. And on older man than 
_I7otdsworth (at that era not fully nineteen), and a man even 
uithout a poet^s blood in his veins, might have leave to 
forget his sohnety m such circumstances. Besides w’hich, 
after all, I have heard from "Wordsworth’s own, hps that he 
was not too far gone to attend chapel decorously during the 
very aemd of his elevation ^ 

I Wordsviorth has told the story himself in bis Prdude, Ums — 

‘ Among the band of my compeers was ona 
Whom chance hid stationed in the very room 
Honoured hy Milton’s name 0 temperate Baid 1 
Be it confest that, for toe first tim^ seated 
Withm thy mnocent lodge and oratory, 

One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pnde 
And gratitude grow dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Boforo toat hour, or since Then, forth I ran 
rom too assembly , through a length of streets 
wn, ostnchdike, to reach our chapel door 
; ? ^®sporato or opprohnous time, 

Mbeit long after toe iniportnnate hell 
Had Stopped, -nith weaiosoiiie Gassandia voice 
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The looms which Wordsworth' occupied at St John’s uere 
siugulaily circumstanced , mementoes of nhat is highest and 
what IS lowest in human things solicited the ej'e and the 
ear all day long If the occupant approached tlie outdoors 
prospect, 111 one direction, there was visible, through the 
great windows in tlie adjacent chapel of Trinity, the statue 
of'Newton “uith his silent face and piisnij” memorials of 
the abstracting intellect, serene and absolute, emancipated 
from fleshly bonds On the other hand, immediately below, 
stood the college kitchen , -and, in that icgioii, “ fioiii noon 
to dewy eve,” resounded the shiill voice of scoldmg from the 
female ministers of the head cook, never suftering the mmd 
to forget one of the meanest amongst human necessities 
Wordsworth, however, as one who passed much of his time 
in social gaiety, was less in the way of this annoyance than 
a piofounder student ivonld have been Probably he studied 
little beyond French and Itahan dunng his Cambridge hfe, 
not, however, at any tmie forgetting (as I had so much 
ijeason to complain, when speaking of my 0 \onian conteni* 
poraries) the literature of his own countiy It is true that 
he took the regular degiee of A B , and in the regular course , 
but this was won in those days by a mere nominal esaniina* 
tion, imless wdiere the mathematical attainments of the 
student jirompted his ambition to contest the splendid dis- 
tiuction of Semor Wrangler This, m common -with all 
otlier honoui's of the University, is won in onr days with far 
severer eftoit Ilian lU that age of relai.ed disciphue , but at 
no p'enod could it have been won, let the miltcious say what 
they will. Without an amount of mathematical skill \ay 
much beyond what has ever been exacted of its alumni by 
any othei, European Uiuiersity Wordsworth was a pro- 
found admirer of the sublimer mathematics , at least of the 
higliei geometry. The secret of tins admiration for geometiy' 

Ko longer haunting the dark winter night. 

Cill hack, O Friend ' a moment to thj mind 
The place itself and fashion of the rites. 

With careless ostentahoa shouldenug up 
My aurphcc, through the uifonor tlirong I clove 
Of the plain Burghers, who m audieni.<. stood 
. On the last skirts of their peruittcd, groutid, 

Under the pi'Iing M 
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not a book) seemmg, in fact, a sliell as well as a book — 
. seeming neither, and yet bofli at onca The Aiab directs 
him to apjuly the shell to his ear; upon which, 

“ la annnlniDwa tongue, wliicli yet I understood, " 

: 

the dreamer says that he heard 

“A wild, prophetic blast of harmony, 

’ An ode, as if m passion utter'd, that foietold 
Destruction to the people of this earth 
By deluge near at hand ’* 

The Arab, w’lth grave countenance, assures him that it is 
- even so j that all was true which had been said , and that 
he himself was riding upon a divine mission, having it in 
' charge 

“STo bury those two books , 

The ouo that hold acquaintance with the stars, 

. undisturb’d by Space or Time , 

The other, that was a god, yea, many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, and was 
A joy, a consolation, and a hope ' ” 

Tliat IS, in, effect, hia mission is to secm’c the two great 
interests of poetry and mathematics fiom sharing in the 
'wateiy rum. As he talks, suddenly the dieamer perceives 
that the Arab’s " coimtenance grew more distuihed,” and 
that his eye was often reverted ; upon which the dream- 
mg poet also looks along the desert in the same direction , 
and in the for horizon he descries “ a ghttering hght ” 
What 13 it? he asks of the Arab ridei “It is,” said 
the Arab, “the waters of the earth," that even then were 
travelling on them awfful eirand. Upon which, the poet 
sees this apostle of the deseit ridmg 

' “Hurrying o’er the ilkmitable waste. 

With the fleet waters of a drowning world 
In chose of him whereat I {meaning the poet] waked in terror, 
An.l saw the sea before me, and the hook 
' In which I had been reading at mj side ” ^ 


On comparing these quotations with the original passages in TA« 
Prelude, one finds that Do Quincey, quoting from memorj, is not 
^ eraot to the tort in any of them saio the last — if 
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The bIccIvU I have her« {^tveu ol thii dulilu«« iU«,aia 
sulficiently attosia tlic mttireafcwUieU Woitlsy«'or{h took lu tlw 
inatheniaUc stmliea of the jilace, ,m<l the exalkd privih^^e 
which he asciibod to them of co-ctermtj W'lth “ the >ji!ion 
and the factdty dinne” of the jwet — the dtsliuy cominon to 
both, ot an endlcsb tiaimph over the rmiw of nature and of 
time Meauliine, he himself tiai ellcd no farther in thceO 
studies than tlurough the six elementary Looks usiuilly 
Belected fioin tlic fifteen of Euchd. WTiatever mi^ht be the 
interests of lus speculative understanding, whatever his ad- 
miration, practically he devoted himself to the mote agitating 
interests of man, social and political, just then comiaeacing 
that vast career of revolution which has never since been 
still or stationary , interests which in Ins mind alternated, 
nevertlielcss, with another and diifeieut interest, in the 
grander forms of external nature, os found amongst mounhaiib 
and forests In obedience to tins latter passion it was — for , 
a passion it had become — that during one of his long Cani- 
biidgc vacations, stretching from June to November, ho 
went ovei to Switzerland and Savoy, for a pedestrian excur* 
sion amongst the Alps j taking with him for his tiavelhng 

compamon a ceitoiu Mr J , of whom (excepting that he 

18 once apostrophized in a sonnet, vviitteii at Calan> m the 
year 1802} I never happened to hear him speak • whence I 
presume to infer that Mr J owed this ilatteiiug distinc- 

tion, not so much to any intellectual graces of lus society, as, 
perhaps, to lus poweis of admmisteimg “punishment” (in 
the language of the “fancy”) to restive and miitiuous land- 
lords , for such were abroad in those days, — ^people who 
presented huge reckonings with one hand, and with the 
other a huge cudgel, by way of opening the travcllei ‘*3 cv es 
to the propriety of settling them without demur, and w ithout 
discount I do not positively know' this to have been the 
case , but I have heard Wordsworth speak of the ruffian 
lancUords who played upon hia youth in the Grisons , and, ‘ 
novvever well qualified to fight his own battles, he might 

UnU, amongst s\ioh savage mountameers, two combatants 
better thuu one 


Wordswoith’a route, on this occasion, lay at first throng] 
Austrian 1* landers, then (1788, I think) on the fret for ai 
\ 
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msmiectionaiy war against the Ciiiuacious mnovatious ol the 
imperial, coxcomb, Joseph II He passed through the camps 
then forming, and thence ascended the Ehme to Sunt/erland , 
crossed the Gieat St. Bernaid, visited the Lake of Como, and 
other interesting scenes in the north of Italy, where, by the 
way, the touiists weie benighted in a forest — Shaving, in 
some way or other, been niiHed by the Itahan clocks and 
'their peculiar fashion of stiiking round to twenty-four o’clock 
On his return, AYordswoith published a quaito pamphlet of' 
verses, describing, with very considerable eftect and brilliancy, 
the grand scenery amongst which he had been movmg^ 
This poem, as well as another m the same quaito form, 
describing the English lake scenery of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, addressed by way of letter “ to a young lady ” 
(viz , Miss Woidsworth),2 aie remarkable, in the first place, 
as. the eailiest effort of Wordsworth in verse, at least as his 
earliest publication , but, in the second jilace, and still more 
so, fiom their style of composition “Pme description,” 
even where it cannot be said, sneeimgly, “ to hold the place 
of sense," is so little attiactive as the direct exclusive object 
of a qioeui, and in leahty it exacts so poweilul an eftoit on 
the pait of the reader to realize visually, or make into an 
apprehensible unity, the scatteied elements and ciicumstauces 
of external landscapes painted only by words, that, mevitably, 
and reasonably, it can nevei* hope to be a popular foiin ot 
composition , else it is lughly probable that these “ Descriji- 
tive Sketches” of Wordsworth, though afterwards condemned 
as vicious in their principles of composition by his oan 
maturer taste, would really have gained him a high momentaiy 
notoriety with the public, had they been fauly biought under 
Its notice, whilst, on the other hand, his i evolutional} 
principles of composition, and his purer taste, ended in 
obtaming for him nothing but scorn and ruffian insolence. 
This seems marvellous ; but, m fact, it is not so it seems, I 
mean, prmdfacie, marvellous that the inferior models should 
be- fitted to gam a far higher reputation , but the secret lies 
here-^-that these were in a style of composition which, if 

^ JDesmjptue Skdehes during a Pedi^tnan Tour on Uw Italian, 
Swiss, and Saioyard Al^s London, 1793 — ST 

® An Livnuig H'at* an Ejpidlo in I erse London, 1 1 93 —31. 
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Bomctimcs falbc, hiul Iweii long recoutileii to tlic public fed' 
ings, and wluoli, besides, have a specific charni for certaiu 
mi nds, oven, apart fioai all fashions of the day ; uheicas. Ids ' 
later poems had to struggle a^inat sympathies long tiniucd 
in an opposite direction, to which Uic recoieiy of a Jiealthier 
tone (even where natuio had made it iiossiblc) presupposed a 
diilicult piocess of weaning, and an efioifc of discipline for 
ro-organizing the whole internal economy of tho seii'iihilities 
that 13 both painfvd and inoitifying for — and that is worthy 
of deep attention — the misgivings of any vicious or unhealthy 
state, tho impulses and suspicious gleams of the truth strug- 
gling ivith cherished error, the instincts of light conflicting 
with darkness — ^theso arc the real causes of that hatred aud 
intolerant scorn which la ever awakened by the first dawuiugs 
of new and luipoitant systems of trutlu Therefore it is, that 
Christianity was so much more hated than any mere variety 
of error. Therefore are the first feeble struggles of nature 
towards a sounder state of health always hamh ami painful ; 
for tho false system which this diange for the better disturbs 
bad, at least, this soothing advantage — that it was edf-um- 
siatcnt. Therefore, also, was the Wordsworthian restoration 
of elementary power, and of a higher or tinuscendeiib trutli 
of nature (or, as some people vngudy expressed tho case, of 
svmphati/), received at first with such malignant disgust. 
Por there was a golvamc awakening in the shock of power, 
as it jarred against the ancient system of prejudices, w'luch 
inevitably revealed so much of truth as made the mind 
jealous ; enlightened it enough to descry its own wanderings, 
but not enough to recover die right road The more ener- 
getic, tho more spasmodically potent, are the throes of nature 
towards her own re-establiahment in the cases of suspended 
animation — ^by droivnmg, strangling, &c. — the moie keen is 
the anguish of revival And, umversally, a transition state 
18 a state of suffering and disquiet. Meantime, tho early ' 
poems of Wordsworth, that migJU have suited the public 
taste so much better than his more serious efforts, if the 
f^hion of. the hour, or the sanction of a leading review, or 
thepmtiff^^of a name, had happened to brmg them under' 
^iblic eye, did, in fact, drop unnoticed into the market. 
Itowhoro ha^e I seen them quoted — ^no, not even smee the 
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author’s victorious establisliment in the public admiration 
The reason may be, however, that not many copies were 
printed at first , no subseq[uent edition was ever c^ed for , 
and yet, from groivmg interest in the author, every copy of 
the small impiession had been studiously bought up Indeed, 
I myself went to the publisher’s (Johnson’s) as early as 1806 
- 01 1806, and bought up all the remaining copies (ivhich were 
but SIX or seven of the Foreign Sketches, and two or three of 
the English), as presents, and as /ittuie curiosities in liteiaturo 
to liteiary friends whose interest in Wordsworth might 
assure one of a due value being put upon the poems Were 
it not for this extreme scarcity, I am disposed to thmk that 
many lines or passages would long ere this have been made 
famihar to the public ear Some are dehcately, some forcibly 
pictuiesque ; and the selection of circumstances is occasion- 
ally very onginal and felicitous In particular, I remember 
this one, which presents an accident m rural hfe that must 
by thousands of repetitiona have become intimately Icnoivn 
to every dweller in the country, and yet had never before 
been consciously taken up for a poet’s use After having 
described the domestic cock as “sweetly feiocious” — a prelti- 
ness of phraseology which he borrows from an Italian author 
— ^he notices those competitions or defiances nhich are so 
often earned on interchangeably between barn-door cocks 
from great distances — 

' "Echoed by faintly answering farms remote ’’ 

This is the beautiful hne in wlucli he has caught and pie- 
served so ordmary an occurrence — one, m fact, ot the 
commonplaces which lend ammation and a moral interest to 
rural lite 

After his return from this Sinss excursion, Wordsworth 
took up his paitmg residence at Cambridge, and prepared 
for a final adieu to academic puismts and academic society. 

It was about this penod that the French Revolution broke 
out,’ and. the reader who would undeistand its appalhng 
effects — its convulsing, revolutionary eflects upon Wonla- 
woith’s heart and soul — should consult the histoiy of the 
Solitary, as given by luiuself in “ Tlie Excmsiou " ; tor that 

voi. II . ® 
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‘'From that dejection I was roused— but how 1" 

Mighty was the toansformation which it wrought in the wrhole 
economy of his thoughts; miraculous almost was the expan- 
sion ivhich It gava to hia human sympathies , chiefly in this 

mnrmed? «« tl^oughts inwLs mto' 

Sm of 1 Ir T. ’ “ eiving to 'the whole 

system of fte thoughts and feelings a firmer tone, and a sense 

of the awful rmhtm which suriound the mindj,hy 

Srfb™* ‘ previous literary tastes seemed (even*'- 

where they were fine and elegant, as in Collins or Gray 
unl^s where they had the self-sufficmg reahty of religion S 

found Germany, ahoye all, 

this ^ ®fealaon and rehonnd of 

**“5®®**’ Germany or Englaiid 

Sds of f regenerated, thrown mto 

^emvhfeSltl that the poete 

and\ow themselvea to be puttmg away childish things, 

upon the century, entering 

"Wordsworth i*r*^ the sincere thinking of mature manhood, 
of his histopv ’f ^own to all who know anything 

festival era of tht Rev^tel^ f^cinated by tlie gorgeous 
snakes whipb "®^®lotion — ^that era when ,tho 'sleopmg*' 

covered with stung the national felicity were yet , 

SoS on! eShr Pans, and spent 

There in fact b that'city, Orleans, and Blois. 

imd W euffip, too long Efe' 

"taivn unon connected with public men to have' 

w uposed the p uotice from those who afterwaids 

^“^Sw lb?“*f ?®® Safety And, 'as an 

®®'her uMind ^ partiabty began to droop which, at 
an obji^ P >ad protected the English name, he became 
have grn ^ gloomy suspicion wi^^ those even who woidd 
popular vi. , e sho^d fall a victim to nndistiugmslung 
ho uas thou'JJJ®; , Already for England, and in hei" behalf, 
be that spy wluch (as Colendge tells us in 
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his “Biographia lateiaria”) afterwards lie was accounted by 
Mr Pitt’s emissaries, in the worst of services against her I 
doubt, however (let me say it without impeacluuent of Cole- 
ridge’s veracity— for ho was easily duped), this whole story 
about Mr Pitt's Soinersetshiie spies , and it has often struck 
me with astonishment that Coleridge should have suffered 
Ilia peKOinal pride to take so false a diiection as to court the 
humble distinction of having been suspected as a conspirator, 
in those very yearn when poor empty tympanies of men, such 
as Tbclwall, Iloleroft, &c , weie actually lecognised as enemies 
of tlie state;, and worthy of a state sur\ cillance, bj mmisters 
so blind and giossly misiufoimed as, on this point, were Pitt 
and Dnndas, Had I been Coleridge, instead of sanng Mr 
Pitt’s reputation with posteiity, by ascribing to linn a jeMousy 
which he or his agents had not the discernment to cheiish, I 
would have boldly planted myself upon the fact, the kiUing 
fact, that he had utterly ignored both myself (Coleridge, to 
wit) and Wordsworth Even with Dogberry, I would have 
insisted upon that — “Set down, also, that I am an ass*’* 
''Clamorous should have been my exultation m this fact^ 

^ The I’eader, who may happen not to have seen Colendge’s “ Bio- - 
griphn lateraria," is informed that Coleridge tells a long story about 
a wan who folloAved and dogged himself and Wordsworth in Ml their 
rural escnrsious, under a commission (originally emanatmg from Mr 
Pitt) for detecting some o\ert acts of treason, or treasonable corre- 
spondence, or, in default of either, some words of treasonable conver- 
s ition Unfortunately for his own interests as an active servant, even 
in a whole mouth that spy had collected nothing at all as the basis of 
a report, excepting only something which they (Coleridge and Words- 
worth, to wit) weie continually saying to each other, now in blame, 
now in praise, of one Sjpy Wosy, and this, pruso and blame alike, the 
honest spy very naturally took to hmiself, seemg that the world 
accused him of havmg a nose of unreasonable dimensions, and his own 
conscience accused him of being a spy ‘ ‘ How,” says Colerulgo, “ the 
very fact was that Wordsworth and I were constantly talking about 
Spinosa.” This story makes a very good Joe Miller, hut, for other 
purposes, is somewhat damaged However, there ts one evcellent 
story in the cose Some coimtry gentleman from the neighbourhood 
'of Hethef Stowey, upon a party happening to discuss the probabihfaes 
that Wordsworth and Colendge nught be traitors, and in correspond- 
.encewith the Prenoli Durectory, answered thus — “Oh, as to that 
Coleridge, he’s a xatilebram, that w'lU say more m a week than ho will 
stand to in a twelvemonth But Wordsworth— that’s the traitor why, 
bless jou, he’s so close, that you’ll never hear him open his bps on the 
subject &Qa. year’s end to year’s end I’’ 
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In Pi’ance, however, ‘Wordsworth hod a'chancc, xa good 
eamcst, of ' passing for the traitor that, in England, no 
rational person ever thought him. He had , chosen his 
friends carelessly; nor could any man, the most sagacious, 
have chosen them safely, in a time when the inlemar 
schisms of the very same general party biought with them, 
ivorse hostilities and more personal penis than even, upon 
the bioader diviaions of party, could have attended the most 
iiUra professions of anti-national politics, and when the rapid 
changes of position shifted the peril from month to month. 

‘ One individual is especially recorded by Wordsworth, in the 
poem on Ins oivn life, as a man of the highest merit, and 
peisonal qualities the most brilliant, who rauked first upon, 
the hat of Wordsworth's friends , and tins man was so far a 


safe friend, at one moment, as he was a republican general— 
finally, indeed, a commandcr-in-chief This was Beaupuis } 
and the description of his character and position is singularly 
mteresting. There is, in fact, a special value and a use 
about the case , it opens one’s eyes feelingly to the fact that, 
even in this thoughtless people, so full of vamty and levity, 
nevertheless, the awful temper of the times, and the dread 
burden of human interests with which it was charged, had 
called to a consciousness of new duties, had summoned to an , 
audit, as if at some great final tribunal, even the gay, radiant 
creatures that, under less solemn auspices, under the reign of j 
a Erancis I or a Louis XIV, would have been the merest* 
painted butterflies of the coiut sunshine. This Beaupuis was, 
a man of superb person — beautiful in a degree ivhicli made 
him a painter’s model, both as to face and figure , aiicl, 
accordingly, m a laud where conquests of that nature were 
wsy, and the subjects of so tnfling an effort, he had been 
di^toguished, to his oivn as well as the public eyes, by a 
rapid succession of bonnes fortunes amongst women '~Sucb, 
Ooti. tnumpbs the most unquestionable nni 

earthquake of the Eevolution found hmu' 
besfnw , ®'®\^o®ient he had no leisure, not a thought,' to 
was liuTTM ^ former selfish and frivolous pursuits. He 
mto thp L’ inspired by some high apostolic passion, 

bis own unhappy and desolate serfs amongst 

^ ysjnen — such as are described, at anr earlier 
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date, by Madame de Sevignd, as the victims of feudal mstitu- 
tions , and one day, as lie was waUnng with Wordsworth m 
the neighbourhood of Oilcans, and they had turned into a 
little quiet lane, leading off from a heath, suddenly they 
came upon the following spectacle — A girl, seventeen or 
eighteen years old, hunger-bitten, and wasted to a meagre 
shadow, was knittmg, in a dejected, drooping way, whilst 
to her arm was attached, by a rope, the horse, equally 
famished, that earned the miserable support of her family 
Beaupms comprehended the scene m a moment , and, seizmg 
Wordsworth by the arm, he said, — “ Dear English friend • — 
brother from a nation of ffeemen ^ — that it is which is the 
curse of^ our people, in their widest section , and to cure 
this it IS, as well as to mamtam our work against the kmgs 
of the earth, that blood must be shed and teais must flow for 
many years to come ' ” At that time the Revolution had 
not fulfilled its tendencies, as yet, the kmg uas on the 
throne, the fatal 10th of August 1792 had not dawned, 
and thus far theie was safety for a subject of kings ^ The 

^ How little has any adequate power os yet approached this great 
theme 1 Hot the Grecian stage, not the dark sorrows of the hno of 
Thches,” in any of its scenes, unfold such tragical grouping of circum- 
stances and situations as may be gathered from the memoirs of the 
tune The galleries and vast staircases of Versailles, at early daim, on 
some of the greatest days — filled with dreadful faces — tlie figure of the 
lOnhe of Oileons obscurely detected amongst them — the groivmg fury 
— the gioivmg pamc — ^the bhnd tumult — and the dimness of the event, 
— all make up a scene worthy to blend with our images of Babylon or 
of Nmeveh with the enemy in all her gates, Memphis or Jerusalem In 
their agonies. But, amongst aU the exponents of the growmg agita- 
tion that besieged the pubhc mmd, none is so profoundly impressue 
as the scene (e\ery Sunday renewed) at the Chapel BoyaL Even in 
the most pemteutiol of the litanies, m the presence when most 
immediately confessed of God himself — ^when the antiphomes are 
chanted, one party singing, with fury and gnaslung of teeth, Saliun 
fa*, Regeni, and another, with equal hatred and fervour, answering Jit 
Regmam {the poor queen at tins time engrossing the popular hatred) 

— ^thc organ roared into thunder — ^tho semi chorus swelled into shout- 
lug — tlie menaces mto defiance — agam the crashing semi-choir sang 
with shouts them Solium jac Regan— agam the vengeful antiphoi.j 
hurled bade, its M Rcginam — and one person, an eye-witness of tlieso 
scenes, which mounted m violence on each successive Sunday, dcdaics 
that oftentimes the senu choral bodies were at the pomt of fighting 
with each other m the piesence of the king 
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well priests as gentry — all tliis and worse he lead in public ; 
and sfaJl, as he lead, 

, “ His liand 

- Haunted his sword, like an uneasy spot 

In his own body ” 

In short, as there never has been so strong a national convul- 
sion diffused so widely, with equal truth it may be asserted, 
that no describe!', so powerful, or idealizing so magmficently 
what he deals with, has ever been a real living spectator of 
parallel scenes The French, indeed, it may be said, are far 
enough from being a people profoimd m feehiig True , but, 
of aU people, they most exhibit their feelmg on the surface ; 
are the most demonstraiivs (to use a modern term), and most 
of all (except Itohans) mark their feehngs by outward 
expression of gesticulation not to insist upon the obvious 
tiuth — ^that even a people of shallow feelmg may be deeply 
moved by tempests which uproot the forest of a thousand 
years’ growth , by changes m the very organization of 
society, such as throw aU things, for a time, mto one vast 
anarchy , and by murderous passions, alternately tlie efiect 
and the cause of that same chaotic anarchy Now, it was m 
this autumn of 1792, as I have already said, that Words- 
worth parted finally from his illustrious friend — for, all 
tlungs considered, he may be justly so entitled — the gallant 
Beaupuis This gieat season of pubhc tnal had searched 
men’s natures ; revealed them real hearts , brought into 
light and action qualities oftentimes not suspected by their 
^ possessors , and had thrown men, as m elementary states of 
; society, each upon his oivn native resources, imaided by the 
old conventional forces of rank and birth Beaupuis had 
‘ shone to imusual advantage under this general trial , he had 
discovered, even to the philosophic eye of Wordsuorth, a 
depth of benignity very unusual in a Frenchman ; and not 
of local, contracted benignity, but of large, lUmiitable, 
apostohe devotion to the seivice of the poor and the 
oppressed — a fact the more reniaikable as he had all the 
pretensions in his own peison of high buth and high rank, 
and, so far as he had any pemonal interest embaiked m tlie 
struggle,’ shpuld ha\e allied hunself with the aiistociacy 
But of selfishness m any shape ho had no vestiges , oi, li he 
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‘‘au, it showed Uself m a j 

“M ®F«oil l■.llIlm„.. Vj Witliy niil, tfe 
rou3 devotion once dedicated “ 'I'-val- 

again, he put on the garb ol lL . 

"ablest in the ..oridr«l„Oi ^;a- a chivaJn tS 

and tlie oppressed aU over hi? ,.?/ 

“o«5 apostolic fervour of Llv J, f A 

had not been S3en since tb(» m thU great cauca 

»*o Hi.«od ti.0 aLT:«“ J of 

J^lis sablimo dediaiUou of lii< I *‘'’‘"8 w aiwllior Aaiotwa 

„ ” ""d made him tbe»»/.ff ^ ‘^®"8»derations for 

jwliomd sviJl_«a son of Pi » "f the 

evtin^ "ccoidin" to the exnincnt and 

hiS «T soi^ibbty to'f J^' ^ 

dajmies,” says -Wordsworth Jl** "“‘^dly 

him wore gracious^' 

And so utterlv had i 

towmlo >L .l?°“; S •“Prtlic. grortio cS tlo 

‘he oppressed „ ! "PPWssor, out of ve, v!« 

"ell S m i’ “Sainst the voiL o/i 

hecame the piI““ ®hlivion of x^t order, os 

"’here conimenr ‘^emocS^m friendships, he 

“t t£ ?? «f <, 

defiance of ®"eu accen 7 pr 7 against the 

loyalty embaiV 7 °^^ hoinafrf ® ®®"®cientious 

""d, finaUy ^^®® preparing to move 
^°^«ihi 3 lj;“^.^hat cause, as coZldfr^S^'^ * 

■■ He perished, '» sas^ he laid 

Hopw,.v,^ ’ IVoi'dswoilh— 
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Homewards fled all tlie Ea^jlisU from a !ai»il to.v 
' was fast inaluiig nudy the shambles for its iiobleat 
Thither also ctune Woidswoith ; and there he ‘'pent hts time 
for a jCtir and more chiefly in London, overwhelinuJ nith 
, shame and despondency for the di-grace and suindal braus’ht 
V upon Liberty by the alitiuties coninntlcd in that holy name. 
Upon tins subject be da ells with deep emotion in ilio jjotin 
on his own life , and he records the awful tiuimph lor rotn- 
hution accomplished w’hich possessed him when cios^mg the 
sands of the gieat Bay of Morecamb from Lancaster to TJlver* 
stone, and hearing from a hoitcman wlio p^•■sed him, in 
reply to the question — Was there any iv ifo ^ — “ Yts, that 
Ilobespierrc had perished” Immediately a piaMon 
him, a transport of almost epileptic fliwour, piomi»tmg him, 
as he stood alone upon this jienloiis^ wa*te uf e.uuL. to 
shout aloud autlieins of tliaiiLsgiving for this grv'st i iiidu i« 
lion of ctonial justice. Still, though justice was don- iqx i- 
one great troitoi to the cause, the c.iuie itself u is over t 
with clouds too heavily to find supiuirt and emi*!oj incut f i 
the hopes of a poet who had belieied m a gohhni ir i iv idy 
. to open upon tho piospccU of huiiun luiurvc It g'"iut’'.l 
and solaced his heart that the ind gn ii.on of uianlainl 
should ha\e wreaked itselt upon the chief m< U'**crs Lvl 
outiaged their nature and tlioir hopes, but for she pn - nl 
he fouud it necessity to comfort bis dis ipponintc’ii oy 
turning awaj liom politics to siuibcs It-s capable of dvccnlng 
his evpectwUions. 
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Fr 02 n thi3 pcmtl, tUcrefoie — tbat fc-,''frow the jeaJ* 170 S- 
95 — \vQ may date the couiinencoirtenl: of "\V't/3cU.*wo)itU’3 eJitite 
sel£*dcdicatiou to poetry aa the etudj and mam husiuess oi 
his life Someivheia about IhH pcri(^d also (liioiigh, accoril- 
mg to my remembrance of what Mies Tl'oiJs'iorth once toW 
me, I think one year or so later) his sistv-r joined him j ,and 
they began ^ to keep house together * once at Jiacc Down, in 
Duisetshire , once at Clevedon, on the coast of Somercet- 
shire , then amongst the Qnantock Hills, m the same county, 
or m that neighbourhood , particulailj at Alfoslou, a beauti- 
ful coiuitiy-house, ivith a grove and shiublery atfiiched, 
belonging to ilr SL Anbyn, a minor, and let (I beheve) or 
the terras of keeping the house lu repam Wliilafc ixsident al 
this lost place it m as, as I ha\ c generally understood, and in tlu 
year 1797 or 1798, that 'Wordsworth fiisfc became acqiiamtee 
with Coleridge , though possibly in tlie jear I am wrong 
for it occurs to me that, in a poem of Colendge’s dated u 
1796, there is an allusion to a young writer of the name o 
Wordsworth as one who had something austere in his style 
hut otherwise was more original than any other poet of ttii 
ago , and it is probable that this knowledge of the poetry 
would he subsequent to a personal knowledge of the author 
lonsidermg the little circulation which any poetry of i 
Wordsworthian stamp would bo hkely to attain at tha 
time- 

It was at Alfoxton that Miss Mary Hutchinson visited he 
cousins the Wordsworths, and there, or provioasly in th 
north of England, at Stookton-upon-Tees and Darlington 

S chment began between iliss Mary Hutchinsoi 
orth which terminated m their marriage abou 
; of the present century. The marriage tool 
north , somewhere, I beheve, in Yorkshue 

an consideration, know when they might begm to kee 
hut, hy a passage in “The Prelnde," they must ha\ 
SelherM early as 1787 

volume edition*®®*^®* to Messrs Macmillan's foui 

summer of 1707'*““ poeticM works (1880) one reads —“In th 
meet foi the first “I®ridgo and Wordsworth, if they did not octuall 
other at Bacedown hecamo familiarly acquainted wth eac 

twenty-eighth and Coll? Woidsworth was then ui lu 

' ^0 in his twenty fifth year."— M. 
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and, immediately after the ceremony, Wordsworth brought 
his hrido to Grasmere j in which most lovely of English 
valleys he had previously ^obtained, upon a lease of seven 
or eight ’yeai’s, the cottage in which I found lum living at 
my first visit to him in November 1807 I have heard 
that there was a paragraph inserted on this occasion in the 
“Morning Post” or “Courier” — and I have an indistmot 
remembrance of having once seen it myself — ^which described 
this event of the poet's marriage in the most ludicrous terms 
of silly pastoral sentimentality , the cottage being described 
as “ the abode of content and all the virtues,” the vale itself 
in the same puerile slang, and the whole event in the style 
of allegorical trifling about the Muses, &o. The masculmo 
and severe taste of Wordsworth made him peculiarly open 
to annoyance &om such absurd trifling , and, unless his sense 
of the ludiaous overpowered his graver feelings, he must 
have been much displeased with the paragraph But, after 
all, I^have understood that the whole affair was an unseason- 
able jest of Coleridge’s or Lamb’s 

To us whOj'm after years, were Wordsworth’s fiiends, or, 
at least, intimate acquamtances — viz, to Professor Wilson 
and myself — the most interesting circumstance m tins 
marriage, the one which pe]q>lei.ed us exceedingly, was the 
very possibility that it should ever have been biought to 
bean Eor we could not conceive of Wordsworth as sub- 
mitting his faculties to the humibties and devotion of court- 
slup' Tliat self-surrender — that prostration of mind by 
which a man is too happy and pioud to express the pro- 
fundity of his seivice to the woman of his heart — it seemed 
a mere'impossibihty that ever Wordsworth should be biought 
to feel for a single instant , and what he did not sincerely 
feel, assuredly he was not the person to profess. Words- 
worth, I take It upon myself to say, had not the feelings 
within him which make this total devotion to a woman 
possible. There nevei lived a woman whom he would not 
’ have lectured and admonished imdei circumstances that should 
have seemed to requiie it , nor would he have conversed with 
her in any mood whatevei ivithout wearing an air of mild 
' condescension to her understanding. To lie at her feet, to 
• make her his idol, to woiship her very capnees, and to adore 

- 5 » •> 
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the most uDreasoHable ol litrfrowi's — thwo thuigd were ua 
possible to Wordsworth , and, hehiij so, never could he^ in' 
any emphatic sen'-e, liavo been a lover 

A lover, I repeat, m any pa-'^ionite sense «f Oie ivoid, 
'Wordsworth could not have bi&n And, moicoier, it w 
remarkable that a woman ivho could dHptiwe with that 
80it of homage in her suitor is not of a nature to inapini 
such a passion That same niccktices which reconciles 
her to the tone of supciioiit^ and freedom in the manner 
of her suitor, and which maj afterw'anhj m a ivife become 
a sweet domestic grace, strips hei of that too chmaing 
irritation, captivating at once and tormenting, which liirkii 
in feminine pride. If there be an cnclmiiti css’s spell jtC 
sutviviug m this age of ours, it is the haughty giace of 
maidenly pntle — the w'omanly sense of dignity, even when 
moat in excess, and expressed in the language of scom — 
which toitures a man and laceiatcs his hcait, at the same 
time that it pieices him with admuation — 

' “Oil, wlnt a woild of scom looks bcantilul 

In the (.outeiupl and anyu of her hp ' ’* 

And she who spares a man the agitations of this thraldom 
robs bim no less of its divinest transports Wordsworth, 
however, who never could have laid aside Ins owm nature 
sufficiently to have played his part in such an inipasmoucd 
courtship, by suiting biniself to this high sexual pride 
with the humility of a lover, (iiiite as little could have 
enjoyed the spectacle of such a pude, or ha\e viewed it in 
any degree as on attraction it would to him haie been a 
puie vexation Loolang down even upon the lady of his 
heart, as upon the rest of the world, fi-om the eminence of 
lus own intellectual superiority — viewing her, in fin-t, as 
a child — ^he would he much moie disposed to icgard any 
airs of feminine disdain she might assume as the imper- 
tinence of girlish levity than as the caprice 'of womanly 
pride , and much I fear that, in any ta.se of dispute, he 
would have called even lus mistress, “ Child • child • ” and 
perhaps even (but this I do not say with the same certainty) 
might have bid her hold her tongue 

however, no lover, in a proper sense, — though, from 
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many exquisite passages, one might , conceive that at some 
tmic of his life he was, as especially from the imraitable 
, stanzas beginning — 

“ ^Yllen she I loved was strong and gay, 

“ ' , And like a rose in June,” 

or perhaps (but less powerfully so, because heie the passion, 
though profound, is less the pecultai passion of love) from 
the impassioned lamentation for “the pretty Barbara," 
beginning — 

' “ ’Tis said that some Lave died for loi e 

And hero and there, amidst unhallow’d ground 
In the cold north,” &c , — 

yet, if no lover, or (which some of us haie sometimes 
thought) a lover disappointed at some earlier peiiod, by 
'the death of her he loved, or by some other fatal event 
(for he always preserved a mysteiious silence on tlie subject 
of that “Lucy,” repeatedly alluded to or apostrophized m 
his poems), at all events he made what for hmi turned 
out a happy marriage Few people have lived on such 
terms of enbre harmony and affection as he lived with the 
woman of his final choice Indeed, the sweetness, almost 
unexampled, of temper, which shed so sunny a radiance over 
Mvs IVoidsw'orth’s manners, sustained by the happy life slie 
led, the punty of her conscience, and the unifoimity of licr 
good health, made it impossible foi anybody to have quorrelletl 
with her, and whatever fits of ill-temper Wordswoith might 
have — for, with all his philosophy, he had such tils — mot 
with no fuel to suppoit them, eveept m the nioio uri tabic 
tcmpeiament of his sister. She was all fire, aud an ai-dviir 
which, lilco that of the fiist Lord Shattesbury, 

“ O'cr-mfornicd it 2 > tiHiin'cnt of clay " , 

and, as this ardour looked out ui every gleam of her w IM 
eyes (those “inld eyes” so finely noticed in the ‘•TuUtrn 
Abbey”), as it spoke in every woxtl of her sJf-1 
utterance, as it gave a trembling movement to her 
pei'soa and demeanour — easily enough it might, hapj^-n 
uBy appreheiiaion of au unkind wcnl ikoiUu wit^t hii 
kindle a dispute. It urgU hue b'lpi'uiic. 1 , -vis-i ji.!, U-< 
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the great honour of both, having such impassioned tern"" 
peranienta, rarely it did happen, and this was the' more' 
lomaikahle, as I have been assured that both weie, in child", 
hood, iiiitable or even ill-tempored, and they -fteie con- 
stantly together, for Miss Woidsworth was always rcady^ 
to walk out — wet or dry, storm or sunahme, night or day ; 
whilst Mrs Wordsworth was completely dedicated to her 
maternal duties, and rarely left the house, unless when the 
weather uas tolerable, or, at least, only for shoit rambles 
I should not have noticed this trait in Woids^voith’s 
occasional manneia, had it been gathered from domestic 
or confidential oppoitumtios But, on the contrary, the 
first two occasions on which, after months’ domestic inter- 
course with Wordsworth, I became aware of his possible 
ill-humonr and peevishness, weie so public, that otlicrs, and 
those strangers, must have been equally made parties to the 
scene Tins scene occurred in Kendal 


Having brought down the history of Wordsuorth to the 
time of his marmge, I am reminded by that event to men- 
tion the singular good fortune, in all points of worldly 
piosperity, which has accompanied him through life. His 
marriage — the capital event of life— -was fortunate, and 
inaugurated a long succession of other prospeiities He 
-has himself described, in his ‘‘Leech-Gatheier,”i the fears 
that at one tune, or at least m some occasional moineuts^^of 
his life, haunted him, lest at some period or other he might 
be reserved^ for poverty « Cold, pam, and hunger,' and all 
lleshly ills, occurred to lus boding apprehension, and ‘Snnahty 
poets in their misery dead ” > i j 

Chattorton, tbe marvellous boy, 

Tho Bleopleas soul that perished in its pride ; 

Of him who walked lu glory and ui joy 
FoUornug his plough along tho mountain-side " 

^a, at starting on his career of hfe, ceitainly no man Im^ 
gamer reasons for antioipatmg the worst evils that hav^ 

S“ht^waSmfl excepting only two" reasons which 
nu„Ut warrant him m hoping better, and these two were 

_ Low entitled JResoluhon and Indejpendence , — M, 
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— ^ms great pnidenc^ and the tempeiance of lus daily life 
He could not be betrajed into foolisli engagements, bc' 
could not be betrayed into eipensivo habits^ Profusion 
and extravagance had no hold over him, by any one passion 
or taste. He was not luxurious m anything, was not 
vain or e\en caieful of external appearances (not, at least, 
juice he had left Cambiidge, and visited a mighty nation 
in civil convulsions) , was not even in the article of books 
sxpensive. Very few books sntliced him , he was 
labitiuUy of all the cuirent literature, or indeed of any 
iterature that could not be consideied as enshnmiig the 
rery ideal, capital, and elemental}^ grandeur of the human 
ntellcct In tins extreme limitation of his literaiy sensi- 
nlities he was as much assisted by that accident of his own 
ntellectual condition — viz extieme, intense, unparalleled 
nesidcdness (einseitiglevt) — as by any pecubar sanity of feei- 
ng Thousands of books that have given rapturous delight 

0 milbons of ingenuous mmds for Trordsworth were 
bsolutely a dead letter — closed and sealed up from his 
ansibibties and lus ponders of appieciatiou, not less than 
olours from a blmd man’s eye. Even the few books which 
IS pecubar mind had made indispensable to him were not 

1 such a sense indispensable as they would have been to a 
lan of more sedentaiy habits He bved m the open au, 
ad the enoiimty of pleasure which both he and lus sister 
lew from the common appearances of nature and their evei- 
isting vanety — variety so infinite that, if no one leaf of a 
ee or shrub ever exactly resembled another m all its fila- 
lents and their aiiaugementi still less did any one day ever 
peat anothei in all its pleasurable elements Thispleasuie 
as to bim in the stead of many hbranes — 

‘'One impulse, from a vernal wood. 

Could teach him more of Mau, 

Of moKd e\il aud of good, 

’ Than all the sages can ’* 

And he, we may be sure, who could diaw', 

“E\en from the meanest flower that blows, 

^ Tlionghts that do often he too deep for tears,”— 

to whv,m the raeie dmsy, the pansy, the primrose, could 
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only, became a martyi* to some nervous affection Thai 
raised pity , but I could not forbear smiling at tbe remedy, 
or palliation, which his few friends adopted Every niglit 
they played at caida with him, as the best mode of beguil- 
ing his' sense of disti*ess, whatever that might be : cards, 
wluch, in any part of the thu’ty-and-one years smce Jhaio 
known Woidsworth, could have had as little power to in- 
terest him, or to cheat him of soirow, as maibles or a top. 
However, so it was, for my information could not be 
questioned it came from hliss Wordsworth 

The crisis, as I have said, bad arrived for determining 
the future colour of his life Memorable it is, that exactly 
m those critical moments when some decisive step had first 
become necessary, tliere happened the first instance of 
Wordsworth’s good luck, and equally memorable that, at 
measured intervals thioughout the long sequel of his life 
since then, a regular succession of similar but superioi 
windfalls have Mien in, to sustain his expenditure, m exact 
concurrence with the growing claims upon his puisa A 
more fortunate man, I believe, does not exist than Words- 
worth. The aid W'hich now dropped from heaven, as it 
were, to enable him to range at will in paths of his own 
choosing, and 

“ Finally arny 

* ^ His temples with the Muses duidem,” 

came’ in the shape of a bequest from Kaisley Calvert, a young 
man of good fanuly in Cumberland, who died about this 
time of pulmonary consumption A very remarkable young 
man he must have been, this Eaisley Calvert, to have dis- 
cerned, at this early period, that futine supenonty in Words- 
wortli which so few people suspected He was the brother 
of a Cumberland gentleman, whom shghtly I know, a 
generous man, doubtless , for ho made no sort of objections 
[though legally, I have heard, he miglit) to his bi-othcra 
farewell memorial of regard , a good man to all liis depeud- 
mts, as I liaie generally understootl, m the neigiibourhood 
)f Windy Brow', his mansion, near Keswick , iiid, as SoiUbtv 
dways said (w-ho must know better than I could do}, a nun 
>f strong natural endow'ments ; cl'c, (i» his talk was oi cxeii, 

[ might have nude the nihtake of supiK'uug him lu 

vor, n ^ 
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lieait and soul, \yhat he was m profession — a mere farming 
country gentleman, whose ambition was chiefly directed to 
tlie turning up of mighty turmps The sum left by Baisiey 
Calvert was j£900, and it was laid out in. an annmty This 
was the basis of Wordsworth’s prosperity in life j and upon 
this he has built up, by a senes of accessions, in which each 
step, taken sepaiately for itself, seems perfectly natuial, 
whilst the total result has undoubtedly something wonderful 
about it, the present goodly edifice of his fortunes ^ Next in 
the series came the present Lord Lonsdale’s repayment of his 
predecessor’s debt Upon that, probably, it was that Words- 
worth felt lumself entitled to marry. Then, I believe, came 
some fortune with Miss Hutchinson , then — that is, fourthly 
— some worthy uncle of the same lady was pleased to betake 
himself to a better world, leaving to vanous nieces, and 
especially to Mrs Wordsworth, something or other — I forget 
what, but It was expressed by thousands of pounds At this 
moment, Wordsworth’s family had begun to mmease , and 
the worthy old uncle, like everybody else in Wordsworth’s' 
c.ise, finding his propel ty very clearly “wanted,” and, as 
people would tell him, “ bespoke,” felt how veiy indelicate it 
would look for him to stay any longer in this world , and so 
off he moved But Woidswoith’s family, and the wants of 
that family, still continued to increase , 'and the next person 
•— vi-s , the fifth — ^who stood in the way, and must, theiefore, 
have considered bimsclf rapidly growing into a nuisance, 
was the stomp-distnbulor for the county of Westmoreland. 
About March 1814, I tlunk it was, that his very comfort- 
able situation was wanted Probably it took a montli for 
the news to reach him , because lu April, and not before, 
fcchng tliat he had received a proper notice to qnitj he, good 
man (this stamp-distributor), like all the rest, distributed 
buoself and bis office into two different places — the latter 
falling, of course, into the hands of Woidsuorth 

T. his office, which it was Wordsworth’s pleasure to speak 
Ofnl***^ yielded, I believe, somewhere about 

-oOO a year Gradually, oven lhat, with all former sources 
01 income btcamo msuUicient, wlncli ought not to surprise 
anjcoiy, for q, pon at Oxford, as a gcutlcman commoner, 
* a t spt.nd, at the least, £300 per annum , and there were 
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otli^r cMdren. StiU, it is wrong to say that it had, become 
insufficient , as usual, it bad not come to that , but^ on the 
fiist symptoms ansmg that it soon would come to that, some- 
body, of coiu’se, had notice to consider himself a sort of 
nuisance-elect , — in tlus case, it was the distributor of stamps 
, for the CQUuty of Oumberland district was absurdly 

large , and what so reasonable as that he should submit to a 
Polish partition of his profits — ^no, not Pobsh , for, on re- 
flection, such a partition neither was nor could be attempted 
^ with regard to an actual inc gmbenjL But then, smce people 
had such consideration for him as not to remodel the oihce 
so long as he lived, on the other hand, the least he could do 
for people ” in return — so as to show his sense of this con- 
sideration — -was not to trespass on so much goodness longer 
than necessary Accordingly, here, as in all cases before, 
the Bens ex niachtnd who invariably interfered when any 
n odu& arose an Wordsworth’s affairs, such as could be con- 
sidered ‘oindi cf. ^la iius. caused the distiibutor to begone into 
a region ulieio no stamps are wanted, about the very month, 
or so, when an additional i6400 per annum became desirable 
This, or perhaps more, was understood to have been added, 
by the new arrangement, to the Westmoreland distiibutoi- 
ship ; the smtdl toivns of Keswick and Cockermouth, to- 
gether ivith the important one of Wlutehaven, being severed, 
■"under this remodeUing, horn their old dependency on 
Cumberland (to which geographically they belonged), and 
transferred to the small teiritory of rocky Westmoreland, 
the sum total of whose inhabitants was at that tune not 
much above 50,000 , of which number, one-thiid, or nearly 
so,jwa 3 collected into the only important toivn of Kendal , 
but, of tlie other tuo-thirds, a larger proportion was a simple 
agricultural or pastoral population than anywhere else in 
TCnglnnd. Bi Westmorelan^ therefore, it may be supposed 
that the stamp demand could not Iiai c been so great, not 
Xierhaps by tbree-quaiters, as lu Cumberland , which, besides 
having a population at least three tunes os large, had more and 
huger toivus The result of this new distribution was some- 
thmg that appioacbed to an eixuahzation of the districts — 
giving to each, as was said, in round terms, a thousand a 
year 
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semaTsteps^tld ^^-'’ 

and liabits so plulosoofcc^ “odeiate desires 

It must rejoice^ eveiT man^“?^ considered opulence, 
homage now renLed to iJs-nolrW® 
found that, more or less, does^not Tt tol? 
one so lavishly endowed bv tmf ^ '^th. respect to “ 

ne,dectedbyfo^t«r,X Je J^een 

of lus sensibilities dulled bvlL cn i cJg* 

fears, the miserable dependencies of degrading 

blessed ivith competency even wh^n be, has been 

and cheerful prospects^iT^^r^ poorest, has had hope 
bis life , that at all times he ba^hT stage of 

able anxieties about t^Lai 1. bberated from r^on- 

tbst ever man enjoyed, for 

debghtful , yea, that, even ^ "? the most 

pursuits, he has possessed In ^ ‘^ose delicato and cpy' 
tions for their JpS mil the/coX 

tbe solitude, the society, the dom! ?~~*^® leisure, the ease, 

-P«o>a», to to el' m ?'“»> loo«l ocono,.; 

Of bis oivn fireside, and ^'n Perpetual happiness 
niig t be supposed to demand ^ben increasing years 
b«xunes,and expandinc. 2? something more of moSu 
^ore of lefmed elegancm-. JhST'“ eomething 

“ almost arithmetical ratio ^ beeping pacf 

^aces of art upon the faiS^n^ bad Vd ffie 
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to be needed, on the fiiat symptoms that they might be 
wanted — accesses of 'fortune stationed upon his road 
^ lepeating frigates, connecting, to all appearance, some pre- 
concerted line of operations, and, amidst the tumults of 
. chance, wearing as much the air of purpose and design as if 
they supported a human plan. I have come down to the 
sixth' case Whether there were any seventh, I do not 
know but confident I feel that, had a seventh been re- 
quired ’by cucumstances, a seventh would have happened 
So true it IS that still, as Wordswoitli needed a place or a 
fortune, the holder of that place or fortune ivas immediatJy 
smwed ^with a summons to surrender it so ceitainly ivas 
this impressed upon my bebef, as one of the blind necessities 
making up the prosperity and fixed destiny of Wordsworth, 
that, for myself, had I happened to know of any peculiar 
adaptation in an estate or office of mine to an existing need 
of Woidsworth’s, forthwith, and with the speed of a man 
running for his Me, I would have laid it doivn at his feet 
“ Take it ,”- 1 should have said , “ take it, or m three weeks 
I shall be a dead man.” 

Well, let me pause . I think the reader is hkelv by this 
tune to have a sbght notion of my notion of Wordsworth's 
inevitable prosperity, and the soit of hen that he had upon 
the incomes of other men who happened to stand in his nay 
The same prosperity attended the other branches of the 
family, with the single exception of John, the brother uho 
perished in the Ahergaienny and even he was prosperous 
up to the moment of his fatal accident. As to Miss Words- 
worth, who will, by some people, be classed amongst the 
non-piosperous, I rank her amongst the ino^it fortunate ot 
women ; or, at least, if regard be liad to that period of bfe 
which 13 most capable of happiness. Her fortune, after its 
repayment by Lord Lonsdale, was, much of it, confided, with 
a sisterly affection, to the use of hei brother John ; and part 
of it,' I have heard, perished in his slup IIow' much, I 
never felt myself entitled to ask; but certamlj a part was 
on that occasion understood to have been lost irretnur.vbly 
Either it was that only a partial insurarce had been efflcted ; 
or else the nature of the actident, being in home wMora (oiF 
the coast of Doi sen-hire), might, by the nature of tbs. c.et- 
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tracfci have taken the case out of the benefit of the policy 
Tins loss, however, had it even been total, for a single sister 
amongst a foniily of flourishing brothers, could not be of any 
lastmg nnportance. A much laiger number of voices would 
proclaim her to have been unfortunate in life becaiweshe, 
made no marriage connexion j and certainly, 'the insipid as 
well as unfeelmg ridicule which descends so plentifully upon 
those women who, perhaps from strength of chaiacter, liave 
refused to make such a connexion where it promised little of 
elevated happiness, does make the state of singleness some- 
what of a tnal to the patience of many , and to many the 
vexation of this trial has proved a snare for beguiling them 
of their honourable lesolutiona Meantime, as the oppor- 
tunities are rai'e m which all the conditions concur* for 
happy marriage connexion^ how important it is that the 
dignity of high-nunded women should he upheld by society 
in the honourable election they make of a self-depcnd^t, 
virgin seclusion, by preference to a heartless marriage * 
Such women, as Mrs Trollope justly remarks, fill a place in 
society which in their default would not he filled, and are 
available for duties requiring a tenderness and a ponctuahty 
that could not he looked for from women preoccupied with 
household or maternal claims. If there were no regular 
fund (so to speak) of women ftee from conjugal and maternal, 
duties, upon what body could we draw for our “ sisteis of 
mercy,” &c 1 In another point Mrs, Trollope is probably 
right few women live unmarried from necessity Miss 
Woidsworth had several offers , amongst them, to my know- 
ledge, one from Hazlitt , all of them she rejected decisively. 
And she did right A happier life, by far, was hers m 
coming ns near as difference of scenery and difference 
of relSvtions Mould permit to that which was promised to 
Buth — thfr- Buth of her brother’s creation ^ — ^by the youth 

^ “ The JRuth cif her brother^ a creation” — So I express rt , because 
so nnicli in the doielcpmcnt of tbo story anti situations neccssanly 
belongs to tlio poet Else, for tbe mere outline of tbo story, it was 
fonudecl upon fact 'Wordswortli himself told mo, m general terms, 
that the case wlubh suggested the poem u as tluit of on American lady! 
whose husband forsoofe her at the aery place of cmharhatioa from 
Lnglantl, under ctrounist^nccs and under expectations, upon her part 
vtiy much the same os thdso of Both I am afraid, however, that the 
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who came from Georgia’s shore,' ior, though not upon 
American savannah, or Canadian lakes, 

" With all their fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of slcy 

Amongst the evening clouds," 

yet, amongst the loveliest scenes of syhan England, and (at 
intervals) of sylvan Germany — amongst lakes, too, far bettei 
fitted^ to give the sense of their own chaiactci than the vast 
inland seas of Ameiica, and amongst mountains inoie 
romantic than many of the chief ranges m that country — 
her time fleeted away like some golden age, or like the life 
of primeval man , and she, like Buth, uas for years allovied 

“ To run, though no/ a bndo, 

A sylvan huntress, by the side ** 

of him to whom she, like Bath, had dedicated her days, and 
to whose children, afterwards, she dedicated a love like that 
of mothers. Dear Miss Woidsworth 1 How noble a creature 
did she seem when I first knew her ' — and when, on the 
very first night i^hich I passed in her brother’s company, he 
read to me, in illustration of something he was saying, a 
passage from Fairfai.’s “ Tasso," ending pietty neoily with 
these words, 

“ jVmidst the broad fields and the endless wood, 

The lofty lady kept her maidenhood,’' 

X thought that, possibly, he had his sister m his thoughts 
Yet lofty ” was haidly the right woid Miss TTordsivorth 
was too'" indent and fiery a cieature to maintain the i'csene 
essential to dignity , and digmty was the last thing one 
thought of in the piesence of one so natural, so feivent in 
her feelings, and so embarrassed in their utterance — some- 
times, also, in the attempt to check them It must not, 
however, he supposed that there was any silliness or weakiu,ss 
of enthusiasm about her. She was imJer the contminl - 
restraint of seveio good sense, though hbeiatul from Ui it 
false shame whicli, m so many persons, accompames all ex- 
pressions of natimil emotion ; and she h.ul too long enjoyed 

. husband was m ittonioy , which is intehrablc, caiiuo* lis 

harmonized with the dixaui like lairilind ol Georgia- 
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And elsewhere he desdihes her, m a philosophic poem, stiD 
111 MS,^ as one who planted flowers and blossoms with her 
feminine hand upon nhat might else have been an and rock 
■ — ^massy, indeed, and grand, but repulsive from the seventy 
of its features I may sum up in one bnef abstiact the 
amoiuit of Miss Wbidsworth’s character, as a compamon, by 
sajung, that she was the very ivildest (in the sense of the 
most natural) person *1 have ever known , and also the, 
truest, most inevitable, and at the same time the giuckest 
and readiest m her sympathy mth eithei joy or sorrow, 
with laughtci or with tears, with the realities of life or the 
, larger realities of the poets < 

Meantipie, amidst all this fascinating furniture of hei 
mind, won from nature, from solitude, from enlightened com- 
panionship, Miss Woidsworfli was as thoroughly deficient 
(some would say pauifidly deficient — I say charmmgly de- 
ficient) in ordinary female accomplishments as '‘Cousm 
Mary” in dear Miss Mitfoid’s dehghtfiil sketch Of French, ' 
she might have barely enough to read a plam modem page 
of narrative , Italian, I question whether’ any , German, just 
enougli to insult the German literati, by showing how little 
she had found them or their writmgs necessaiy to her heart. 
The "Luise” of Yoss, the “Hermann und Dorothea" of 
Goethe she had begun to translate, as young ladies do 
'‘^Tdlemaque , but, like them, had chiefly cultivated the 
first two pages ^ , with the third she had a/dender acquauit- 
ance, and with the fourth she meditated an intimacy at 
some future day Music, in her sohtary and out-of-doors 
life, she could have little reason for cultivating , noi is it 
possible that any woman can draw the enormous energy 
requisite for this attamment, upon a modem scale of perfeo- 

^ In the concluding Book of the Prdude , — if 
^ - Viz., “C^ypso lie savoit sa consoler du depart,” &c For Loit 
long a penod (viz , nearly two centuries) has Calypso^ been xncon- 
solahle m the morning studies of young ladies » As Fhiaon’s moat 
dreary romance always opened at one or other of these three carhe^t 
and dreary pages, naturally to my sympathetic fancy the poor nn- 
happy goddess seemed to bo eternally aground on this Goodwin 
Sand of mconsolabihty It is amongst the standing hyi-ocrisies of 
the world, that most people aflect a rereienco for tins hook, winch 
nohody reads. 
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tion, out of any other pimciple than that of vanity (at least 
of great value for social applause) or else of deep musical 
sensibility , neither of which belonged to Miss Wordsworth’s ^ _ 
constitution of imnd But, as everybody agrees in our days ^ 
to think this acconipbshmeut of no value whatever, and, in 
feet, unproduceahUf unless existmg in an exq^iusite state of , 
calibre, no complaint could be made on that score, nor any 
surprise felt But the case in whicli the irrcgulaiity of Mis^ 
Wordswoith’s education dtd astonish one was m that pirt 
which respected her literary laiowledge In whatever she 
read, or neglected to read, die had obeyed the single impulse 
of her oivn heart; where that led her, tliae she followed, 
where that was mute or indifferent, not a thought had slie 
to bestow upon a wiitei’s high reputation, or the call for 
some acquaintance with his woiks to meet the demands of 
society. And thus the stiange anomaly arose, of a woman 
deeply acquainted with some great authois, whose works he 
pretty much out of the fashionable beat, able, moreover, in 
her own person, to produce bnihant effects , able on some 
subjects to ivrite dehghtfuUy, and with the mipress of origtn- 
ahty upon all she uttered, and yet ignorant of great 
classical works m her oivn mother tongue, and caiel^ of 
hterary history in a degree which at once exiled her from 
the rank and privileges of hluestockingism 

The reader may, perhaps, have objected sdently to the 
illustration drawn feom Miss Mitford, that Cousin Maiy ” 
does not effect her fascinations out of pure negations Such 
negations, from the mere startling effect of their oddity in 
this present age, might fall in with the general current of 
her attractions , but Cousin Mary’s undoubtedly lay in the 
positive witchenes of a manner and a character transcending, 
by force of irresistible nature (as in a similar case recorded 
by Wordsworth in “ The Excursion”) all the pomp of natuie , 
and ^t iimted as seen in ordmary creatures. Now, in Miss 
Wordsworth, there were certainly no “ Cousm Mary ” fesci- 
^tions of manner and deportment, that snatch a grace 
eyond the reach of art Oiete she was, indeed, paiufuUy 
e icient , for Imrry mars and ‘defeats even the most ordi- 
nary expression of the foimnme character — viz. its gentle- 
ness . abruptness ijnd trepidation leave often ajoint impression < 
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- of ^\hat seenis for an uistant botli rudeness and ungracefiii- 
nes3 ; and tbe least painful impression was that of unsesual 
awkwardness. But the point in which Miss Wordsworth 
made the most ample anicuds for all that she wanted of more 
customaiy accomplishments, was this leiy originality and 
native freshness of inleUeut, which settled wuth so hewitcli- 
mg an effect upon some of her writings, and npon many a 
sudden remark oi ejaculation, e\toited by something or 
other tliat struck her eye, lu tlie clouds, oi iii colomiiig, oi 
in accidents of light and shade, ot foim or combination ot 
form To talk of her waitings” is too pompous an ex- 
piession, or at least far beyond any pietensions that she 
ever made for herself Of poetiy she has wrntten little 
indeed ; and that hltle not, in my opimon, of much merit 
The verses published by her brother, and beginning, “ Which 
way does tlie wind come 1 ”, meant only as nursery lines, are 
certainly wild and pretty , hut the other specimen is likely 
to strike most readers as feeble and trivial m the sentiment 
Meantiiue, the hook winch is in veiy deed a monument to 
her power of catching and expressing all tlie hidden beauties 
of natnial scenery, Avith a felicity of diction, a tiuth and 
strength, that lor transcend Gilpm, or professional waiteis 
on those subjects, is hei’ record of a Jir»t tour in Scotland, 
made about the year 1802 This MS hook (unless my 
recollection of it, Irom a period now gone by foi thirty 
jean^ has deceived me greatly) is absolutely unique m its 
class , aud, though it never could ho very popular, fiom the 
mmutcuess of its details, intelligible only to the eye, and 
the luxiu'iation of its descriptions, yet I believe no peison 
has even been faioured with a sight of it that has not 
' yearned for its publication. Its owoi extraordinaij^ierit, 

^ apait from the interest which noio invests the name of Wonis- 
woith, could not fail to procure purchasers for one edition 

on its first appearance ^ -i 

- Coleridge was of the party at fii-st, but afterwards, imder 
some attack of iheumatisra, lound or thought it nectary to 
leave them Melancholy it would be at this time, thirty-six 


1 It WTS published m full in 1871, with the title 
Tour 7 naae m Scotland, d D ISOS, by Doiothy Word^ncortlu idiUd 
-by J O Shairp, ZL JO . — M 
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y^s and more from the era of that tour, to read it under : 
the afihotmg remembrances- of all which has been suffered ' 
in the interval by two at least out of the three who com- 
posed the travelling party , for I fear that Miss TVordsivorth,-’ 
has suffered not much less than Coleridge,- and, in aiiy 
general expression of it, from the same cause, an exc^ 
of pleasurable excitement and luxurious sensibihty, sustained 
in youth by a constitutional glow from animal causes, but 
dioopmg as soon as that was withdiawn. It is painM to ■ 
jjoint a moral from any story connected with those whoju 
one loves or has loved , painful to look for one inoment*- 
towards any “improvement” of such a case, especially where',- 
there is no leason to tax the parties with any criniimiL con- 
tribution to tbeir oivn sufferings, except thiough that relaxa- ‘ 
tion of the wiE and its potential energies through which' 
most of us, at some time or other — myself too deeply aud 
sorrowfully — stand accountable to our own consciences. 
Not, therefore, with any mtention of speaking in a moni- 
torial or censorial character, do I here notice a defect lu 
.Miss "Wordsworth’s self-education of something that might 
have mitigated the sort of suffering which, more or less, 
ever smee the period of her too genial, too radiant youth, I 
suppose her to have struggled with, I have mentioned the 
narrow basis on which her literary interests had been made' 
to rest — the exclusive character of her reading, and the 
utter want of pretension, and of all that looks like Wmc-- 
stocLingi^, in the style of her habitual conversation and 
mode of dealing, with hterature. Now, to me it appears, 
upon reflection, that it would have been far better had Miss 
Wordsuorth condescended a little to the ordinary- mode of 
pursuing literature , better for her own happiness if she 
been a bluestocking , or, at least, if she had been, in 
good earnest, a wntec for the press, wth the pleasant cares 

f ^‘tle ventures, as it 

were, on that vast ccean 

womanly and serene a “temper 
Jklitfoid and pursued by Joanna Bailhe, by Miss' 

absolutelv no r of admirable genius — ^with how 

Smf^d femmme digmty they have 

«ilmattd the ^lofcsaion of authorship . an\ if we^couW 
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their loport, I have no doubt that the little caies of 
correcting jiroofe, and tho forward-looking solicitudes con- 
nected Avilh the ineio business arrangements ol new publica- 
tions, would be munbcied amongst the minor pleasures of 
life, whilst the more elevated caies connected with the 
intellectual business of such projects must inevitably ha\c 
done much to solace tlie tioubles wliicb, as human beings, 
-they cannot but have experienced, and even to scattei 
llowcrs upon then* path. Mrs Johnstone of Edmhurgh has 
pursued the inofession of literature — the noblest of profes- 
sipusi and the only one open to both sexes alike — mth even 
more assiduity, and as a daily occupation , and, I have 
every reason to believe, nith as much benefit to her own 
happiness os to the instruction and amusement of her 
leadem , for tho petty cores of authorship are agieeable, 
aud its, serious cares aie ennobling ^ Moie especially is such 
an occupation useful to a woman wuthout children, and 
without any prospective resouices — lesourcea in objects that 
mvolvo hopes growang and unfulfilled It is too much to 
expect of any woman (or man either) that her mind should 
suppoit itself m a pleasurable activity, under the diooping 
energies of life, by resting on the past or on the present , 
some intciest in reversion, some subject of hope fiom day 
to day, must be called in to reinforce the ammal fountains 
of good' spirits Had that been opened for Miss "Woids- 
worth, I am satisfied that she would have passed a more 
cheerful middle-age, and would not, at any penod, have 
yielded to that nervous depression''(oi is it, perhaps, nervous 
irritation ?) which, I grieve to pear, has clouded her latter 
days. Nephews and nieces, wlpst young and mnocent, are 
as good almost as sons and daughters Jfo'9 fervid and lovmg 
heart that has earned them m per aits from the hour they 
weie born. But, after a nephew has jEoivn into a huge hulk 
'of a man, six feet high, and as fstout^s a bullock ; after be 
has come to have cluldxen of his lives at a distance, 
and' finds occasion to talk much of olen and turnips — no 
oftence to him • — ^he ceases to be aujobj|ct of any very prQ- 

Mrs Johnstone (1781-1857) Am the antl»ress of several novels 
a coipribntor to various penodicils, and editV of Tait's Magcaina 
through a portion at least of De Qaincey’s conneshon with it — M 
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foimd sentiment There w nothing in biich a fiwbjecfc to 
louse the flagging pulses of the hcorti and to bustaia a 
fervid spirit) to nhoin, at the very best, hitman life offers 
little of an adetpiale or sufficing interest, unleis ivhen- 
idealized by the magic of the mighty poets Farewell, Miss -- 
Wordawoith 1 farewell, impassioned Dorothj ' I have not ' 
seen yon for many a day — ^^all, too probably, never see ’ 
you again; but shall attend your steps with tender interest ~ 
so long as I hear of you living : so will Professor Wilson ; 
and, hoia two hearts at least, that knew and admired you in 
your fervid prmic, it may sometimes cheer the gloom of your 
depiession to be assured of never-failmg remembrance, Ml ^ 
of love and respectful pity,^ , 

^ In tlio recast by Do Quiucoy, for tho coUcctiro edition of bis 
wntings la 1853, of lus Tail articles ou Wordsworth m 1839, tbero 
wens some omissions of matter that bad appcarcil lu tbo uiaguziue 
Ono was this concluding parngrapli in tbo article for April 1839 
have traced tho history of each [i e of WiUnm and Dorothy Wonls- 
woitli] uutil tho time whoa I became personally acquainted with 
thorn , 'aiul, lumccromarda, anything wIulIi it may ho interesting to 
know with respect to cither will naturally como forw.ird, not in a 
separate narrative, hut in connexion with my own life , for m tho 
following year I became myself tUo tenant of that pretty cottage m 
which I found them , and from that time, for many years, roy lifo 
flowed on m daily union with theirs. " — M. ' 
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mould Englisli society, I cannot but suppose lint some 
i^mptoms do really c'tnt of sucb a phenomenon , and the ' 
only remark I shall heic make on the case is this, that, very 
often, where any force or influence reposes upon deep I'caliUcs, 
and upon uudisttirbed foundations, iliftf "ujil he the 
heard of loquacious and noisj expressions of its poner ; which 
e\prcssioiis arise most, not where the current is most suolent, 
hut where (being possibly the weakest) it is most fretted svilh > 


resistance 

In England, the very reason why the aristocratic feeling 
makes itself so sensibly felt and so distinctly an object of 
notice to the censorious oh'server is, hccau'se it maintains a 
troubled existence amongst counter and adverse influences, so 
many and so potent This might he illustrated ahnndanlly. • 
But, as respects the particular question hefore me, it will ‘he 
siifBcicnt to saj this With ns the profession and exercise of 
knowledge, as a means of livelihood, is honourable ; on 
Contment it is not so Tlic knowledge, for instance, which 
IB embodied in the three learned professions, does, with n^ 
lead to distinction and civil importance , no man can pretend 


to deny tins , nor, by consequence, that the Professors per- 
Bonallj take rank with the biglicst order of gentlemen, . Are 
they not, I demand, eiety where with ns on the same footing, 
in point of rank and considciation, as those who bear the 
king’s commission in the aniiy and navy? Can tins ho 
affirmed of the Continent, cither generally, or, indeed, 
partially? I say, no Let ns take Germany as an illns- 
tration. Many towns (for anything I know, all) present us 
wath a regular bisection of the resident notables, or wealthier 
class, into two distinct (often hostile) ootenes . one being 
composed of those who are “ noble ” , the other, of families 
equally well educated and accomplished, hut not, in the con- 
tinental sense, “ noble ” The meaning and value of the word 
m BO entirely misapprehended by Ihe best English wnters,— 
eingjin fact, derived from our own w ay of applying it,— that it 
cromes important to ascertam ^ts true value. A “ nobility " 

to '^U a separate ball-room in 
be town. It needs n& argument to show, cannot 

noblem ^ ^ ®*'glish sens^ In fact, an edelmann or 
an, m e German sense, is p+nctly what we mean by 
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gentleman, with this one only diffeience, that, whereas, 
■vritU ns, the rank which, denominates a man such passes off 
by shades so insensible, and almost infimte, into the ranks 
below, that it becomes impossible to assign it any strict 
demarkation or lines of separation, on the contrary, the Con- 
tinental noble points to certain fixed bairieis, in the shape of 
prn*ileg 6 s, which divide him, per salhm, from those who are 
below his oivn order But, neie it not for this one legal 
benefit of accurate circiimsciiption and slight favour, the 
Continental noble, whether Baion of Germany, Count of 
Prance, oi Ih'ince of Sicily and of Russia, is simply on a level 
with the common lauded esqime of Bntain, and 7 iot on a level 
111 very numeioiis cases. Such bemg the case, how paramount 
must be the spint of anstocracy in Contmentil society > Our 
Juxute nohlcsse — our genuine nobihty, who are such in the 
general feeling of then.' compatnots — mil do that which the 
phantom of nobdity of the Contment will not the spunons 
nobles of Germanj will not mix, on equal tenns, witli their 
untitled feUow-cilizene liiung m the same city and in the 
same style as themselves , they will not meet them m the same 
ball or concert-room Our great teintoml nobility, tbougb 
Bomej;imes forimng exclusive circles (but not, however, upon 
any pnnciple of high birth), do so daily They mix as equal 
partakers in the same amusements of races, halls, musical 
assemblies, witli the baronets (or (flite of tbe gentry) , mth 
the landed esquues (oi middle gentry), uith tbe superior 
order of tradesmen (wdio, in Germany, are absolute ciphei’S, 
for political weight, or social consideration, but, w^th us, con- 
stitute the lower and broader stratum of the nobibtasi^- or 
gentry) The obscure baronage of Gennnny, it is undemabl^ 

^ It may he necessaiy to infonn some readers that the word noMe, 
hy which so large a sjstem of imposition and fraud, as to the compo- 
sition of foreign society, lias long been practised upon the credulitj- of 
the Bntislij corresponds to our word gentlemanly (or, rather, to the 
vulgar woid genteel, if that word were ever used legally, or extra 
gradum), not merely upon the argument of its virtual and operative 
value in the general estimate of men (that is, upon the argument that 
a count, harou, &c , does not, qua such, command anj deeper feeling 
of respect or homage than a British esquire), hut also upon the fact, 
that, originally, in all English registers, as, for instance, m the Oxford 
matriculation xcgistors, all the upper geutrj (knights, esquires, &c ) 
are technically designated hy the woid noSifes — See Cltamicrlayne, dv. 
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ciicimi'stancos as to comfort and liberal educationj are also 
under the same ban of rejeciaon from the nobjlitj,” or born 
gentry. The legal profession is equally degraded , even a 
^ hamster or advocate holds a place in the pubhc esteem little 
ditfenng from that of an Old Bailey attorney of the n orst 
class. And this result is the less liable to modification fiom 
personal qualities^ inasmuch as theic is no great theatre (as 
with ns) for individual disiilay. Forensic eloquence is un- 
known in Germany, as it is too geneiall}'^ on the Continent, 
from the defect of all popular or open pidicatures A similar 
defect of deliberative assemblies — such, at least, as represent 
any popular influences and debate uith open doors — intercepts 
the very ]3ossibility of senatorial eloquence ^ That of the 
pulpit only remains But even of this — whether it be from 
want of the excitement and contagious emulation fiom the 
othci fields of oratory, or fi-om the pecuhar genius of 
Lutheranism — ^no models have yet ansen that could, for one 
moment, sustain a comparison with those of England or 
France. The highest names in this department would not^ 
to a foreign ear, carry u itli them any of that significance or 
promise which surrounds the names of Jeremy Taylor or 
Barrow, Bossuet or Bourdaloue, to those even who have no 
personal acquaintance with their woiks This absence of all 
fiel^ for gathering public distinctions co-operates, in a very 
powerful way, with the contempt of the horn gentry, to de- 
grade these professions , and this double agency is, a third 
tinie, reinforced by those political arrangements which deny 
every' form of state libuonr or conspicuous promotion to the 
,very highest desciiption of excellence, whether of the bai, the 
pulpit, or the cmc council Not “the fluent Murray,” or 
the accomplished Eiskuie, from the Enghsh hai — not Pericles 
or Demosthenes, from the fieice democracies of Gieece — ^not 
' Paul qireachmg at Athens — could snatch a wrreath from pubhc 

1 The sn^biect is amusingly lUustmted by an anecdote of Goetlie, 
recorded by himself in bis autobiography Some pliyaognomist, or 
phrenologist, had found out, in Goethe’s structure of head, the sure 
promise of a great orator. ‘ ‘ Strange infatuation of nature ! ” obsen cs 
Goethe, on this assnrince, “ to endow mo so richly and liberally for 
that particular destination which onlj the institnlions of my country 
render impossible Music for the deaf Eloqnence mtliont an 
aiidieuce 1 ” 
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homage, nor a <ligtnicUon fiom the (state, nor jTownJ "an in- 
fluence, nor leave hehiml llieiu an rtjwiratnc inoiid, in 
Germany, ns non conshtnletl. Othex* nnlks of omolutuoniarc 
still raoie (k-^pi^ed Alficii, a Continents! “nobh;*’ lhafc is, 
a hoin gentleman, siwahs of hankeis m ne tn Unjil-nd dmuhl 
of a Jenish n-siuer, or tneking moiipt -rhanger. The Jilieral 
trades, sm h as those w Incli nninster f<» lit* ratuit or the fine 
aita, nhn,]!, with us, confir tlio station of gentUman upon 
those who «.y. r. ise thmn, me, in the eoliinatr of a ContmuUl 
noiile, fiiiul to a«-iign a cut tin rank or phut! in theiRtitl 
and ecj_mpage of n gt ntlcnuin, hut not to entitk their most 
eminent piofessms to wt down, oxcept }>\ sufferance, iii Ins 
presence And. njion this pomt, kt not the niadcr derive his 
notions from the Geiman books the xast niajoritx of Germatt> 
authors arc not “ntible” , and, of those who arc, nine tvaUis 

language of lilwalitj, 
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ft ineoas of livelihood i that the Universities, as the nui’senes 
of these unhononred professions, share naturally in their 
degradation, and that, fiom this douhle depreciation of the 
' place and its final objects, few or none lesort thither nrlio can 
be supposed' to bring any extra funds for supporting a system 
of luxury; that, the general temperance, or sobriety of 
demeanour, is far enough, however, from keeping pace ivith 
the absence of costly show ; and that, for this absence even, 
ne arc to tliank their poveity rather than their will It is 
to the groat honour, in my opinion, of our oivn country, that 
those often icsoit to her fountains who haie no motive but 
that of dismtcrested reverence for knowledge , seeking, as all 
men perceive, neither emolument directly from Umversity 
funds, nor knon ledge as the means of emolument Doubt- 
less, It is neither dishonourable, noi, on a large scale, possible 
to be ollierwise, that students should pursue their academic 
career chiefly as mimsteiial to their capital object of a future 
livelihood But still I contend tl at it is for the interest of 
science and good letters that a considerable ho-ly of volunteers 
should gather about their banneis without pay or hopes of 
preferment This takes place on a largei scale at Oxford 
and Cambridge than elsewhere , and it is hut a trivial con- 
cession in return, on the pait of the Uuuersity, that she 
should allow, even if she had the right to withhold, the 
pnvilege of living mtliin her walls as they would have lived 
at their fathers’ seats , vuth one only reserve, applied to all 
modes of expense that are, in themselves, immoral excesses, 
or occasions of scandal, or of a nature to interfere too much 
with the natural hours of study, or specially fitted to tempt 
othcis of naiTOwer means to ruinous emulation 

Upon these principles, as it seems to me, the discipline of 
- the University is founded The keeping of hunters, for 
example, is unstatutable Yet, on the other hand, it is felt 
to he inevitable that young men of high spmt, familiar witli 
tins amusement, mil find means to pursue it in defiance of 
all the powers, how'ever excited, that can pioperly he lodged 
’ m the hands of academic officers The range of the proctor’s 
jurisdiction is limited by positiie law', and what should 
hmder a young man, bent upon his pleasure, fiom fixing the 
station of his hunter a few miles out of Oxford, and riding to 
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, of dul^’ to serve the cause even of good morals by impuie 
means , and it is as diflicnlfc beforehand to prei ent the 
existence of vicious practices so long as men liaie, and ought 
to have, the means of seclusion liable to no isolation, as it is 
. afterwaids diflicult, without breach of honour, to obtam jiroof 
of their existence Gambling has been Icnonn to exist in 
some dissenting institutions , and, in my opinion, n itb no 
blame to the presiding authorities As to Oxford in par- 
ticulaa, no such habit nas generallj” prevalent in my time , 
It IS not an English vice ; nor did I ever hear of any great 
losses sustained in this unj' But, vei’e it otheiuise, I must 
liold, that, considenug the numbers, rank, and great opulence, 
of the students, such a habit would impeach the qimt and 
tempoi of the age lathcr than the vigilance or magistenal 
fidelity of the Oxford authorities Tliey aie limited, like 
other magistrates, by honour and circumstances, in a thousand 
ways , and if a knot of students will choose to meet for pur 
poses of gaming, they must always have it in their pon er to 
-baflle every honourable or becoming attempt at detecting 
them But upon tins subject I shall make two statements, 
which may have some effect in moderating the uncharitable 
judgments upon Oxford discipline The first respects the 
age of those who are the objects of this discipline , on which 
point a very grave eiror prevails In the last Pailiaraent, 
not once, hut many times over, Lord Brougham and others 
assumed that the students of Ovfoid vere chiefly boijSj and 
this, not idly or casually, but pointedly, and uith a view to 
an ultciior argument , for instance, by way of proving hou 
little they weie entitled to judge of those tlmty-ume articles 
to which their- assent was demanded. Now, tins argued a 
.very extraordinary ignoiance , and the ongin of the erroi 
show’cd the levity in which ^eir legislation was conducted. 
These noble lords had drawui their ideas of a University 
exclusiicly from Glasgow Here, it is well knoivn, and I 
mention it neither for praise nor blame, that students arc in 
the habit of coming at the early age of fourteen These may 
allowably be styled loijs But, wuth regard to Oxford, 
eighteen is .about the earliest age at which 3 ouiig men begin 
their lesidence twenty and upwnids is, therefore, the age of 
the majority, that is, twenty is the minimum of age for the 
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Meantime, to show that, even imdei eveij’ obstacle presented 
by this diffeience of age, the Oxford authorities do, neverthe- 
less, administer their discipline nith fideUty, with mtiepidity, 
and mth indifference as respects the high and the low, I 
' shall select from a crowd of similar recollections two anec- 
dotes, which are but tzifles in themselves, and yet are not 
such to him who recognizes them as expressions of a umforin 
system of dealing 

A great Whig Loid (Earl C ) happened (it may be ten 

years ago) to present lumself one day at Tiinity (the leading 
coHege of Cambridge), for the purpose of introducing Lord 

F cb, his son, ns a future member of that splendid society. 

Possibly it mortiQed his aristocratic feelings to hear the head 
of the college, even whilst welcoming the young nobleman in 
courteous terms, yet suggesting, \nth some solemnity, that, 
before taking any final I'esolution in the matter, his lordship 
would do well to consider whether he were fully prepared_ to 
submit himself to college disciplme , for that, otheruuse, it 
became his own duty frankly to declare that the college would 
not look upon his accession to their society as any advantage 
This language arose out of some recent expenence of rehactory 
and turbulent conduct upon the part of vanous yoimg men 
of rank , but it is very possible that the noble Earl, in his 
surprise at a salutation so uncourtly, might regard it, in a 
Tory mouth, as having some lurking reference to his own 
Whig pohtics If so, he must have been stiU more surprised 
to hear of another case, which would meet hmi before he left 
Cambridge, and which mvolved some frank deahng as well 
'as frank speaking, when a pimlege of exception might have 
been presumed, if Tory politics, or services the most memor- 
able, could ever create such n privilege The Dike of 

W had two sons at Oxford The affair is now loug 

past ; and it cannot injure either of them to say, tliat one of 
the brothers trespassed against tlie college disciplme, m some 
way which compelled (or ivia thought to compel) the presid- 
mg authorities into a solemn notice of his conduct Expul- 
sion appeared to be the appropriate penalty of his offences . 
but, at this point, a just hesitation aiose Not m any servile 
spu’it, but under a proper feeling of consideration for so 
emment a public benefactor as tins young nobleman’s father. 

V 
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Wlint reniahis ? 1. Candles, nluch the reader \nll best cal> 

cnlatc npon the standard of his OAvn geneml usage in this 
particular. 2. Coals, n Inch arc rumaihablydeai at Oxford — 
dcainr, perhaps, than anyirherc else in the island j say, three 
times* as dear as at Ediiilmigh. 3 Gioccnes 4 Wine, 
' 5. Washing ‘Tins last ai tide nns, in my time, regulated by 
the college, as there Mere certain privileged washerwomen, 
belucoiiMhoni and the students it uas but fair that some 
jwoper authority should interfere to pievont extortion, in 
I'etiim for the monopoly gi’anted. Six gumcas uas the regu* 
lated sum , but this paid for cvcrj'thing. — table-linen, &c , as 
well as for wearing apparel, and it i\ns understood to cover 
tlie whole twenty-eight or thutj weeks How ever, it was 
" open to ei ciy man to make his ow n arrangements, by insist- 
ing on a sei'ainto charge for eadi separate ai tide. All other 
.expenses of a merdy personal nature, sndi as postage, public 
amusements, hooks, dothes, &c , as they have no special con- 
nection with Oxfoid, hut would, probably, be balanced by 
corresponding, ifnot the leiy some, expenses m any c/tha* place 
or situation, I do not calculate Wliat I have specified are the 
expenses which would accrue to a student in consequence of 
leaving lus father’s house The rest would, in the^c dajs, he 
the same, perhaps, oveiywhcre How much, then, siidl we 
assume as the total dini^e on account of Oxford ? Candles, 
considering the quantity of long da 3 s amongst/ the thirtj' 
wrecks, inaj' he had for one shilling and sixpence w eek , for 
Jew* students — mdess they have hved in India, aft^r w’hich u 
phj'sical diangc occurs m tlie sensibility of the uostuls — aie 
finical enough to bum wnx-lights This will amoitnt two 
. pounds five shillings Coals, say sixpence a day , for ■three- 
pence a daj* will amiilj’ feed one grate in Eihnhurgh , and 
there aic many w'ceks in the thirfc)'^ whidi will demand no 
fire at all. Groceiics and wine, winch are all that remam, I 
cannot calculate But suppose we allow* for the first a 
shilling a daj^, which wiU be exactly ten gumeas for thu’ty 
weeks , and fbi tbc second, nothing at all Then the extras, 
in addition to the college bills, will stand thus • 
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5' 5- 
10 10 


£,n 0 0 


Tiie coll(*^ bills, therefore, 'i\ill he JStfO :0^ , the extra?, ;; 
not furmsbed by the collcf'c, will he about £24 * 6 a, — 'UU ikmg I 
a lolaPamounl of £00 lOs And for this sum, .nninjally, a 
mp.it' may defray cia ?/ etpen*® uiculcnt to an Oxfoid life, 
'throng a period of weeks (\i 7 , thirtj) something nibre 
than he will be permitted lo reside It is true, that, for the 
fird year, there will he, m addition to this, his outfit; and 
for every year theie will be hw journejs There will also he 
twenty-two weeks uncovered hy this esUmate^ hut for thi^e 
it IS not mv business to previde, wdio deal only with Oxford. 

That this estimate is true, I know too feelingly. 'Would 
that it W’cre not ! would that it were false ’ Were it so, I 
might the better justifj to injself that commerce With 
finudulcut Jews w’hicli led me so early to commence the ■ 
dilapidation of my small foitimc. It i« true ; and ti'ae‘'for a 
penod (1&04-8) far dearer than this. And to any man who 
questions jits aecnraoy I addicss tins particular request-— that 
he will lay liis hand upon the special item which he* disputes. 

I anticipate that lie will aiiswci thus “ I dispute none ; it is* 
not by posiUie things that yoiu' estimate en=', but by negh- 
tions It IS the absence of all allowance foi indi^en^ble 
Items that iitiates the calculation " Very well but to tlus, 
as to other things, wo may apply the wouls of Dr Johnson — ■, 
“Sir, the reason I dnuk no wine, is because I can practise 
abstinence, but not tcmpeiance " Yes ni nil ihinga, absti- 
nence 18 easier than temperance , for a little enjoyment has 
invariably the effect of aw'okmg the sense of enjoyment,' 
imtating it, and setting it on edge I, therefore, recollecting 
my own case, haie aUow’ed for no wine-partica Let our 
rienu, the abstraction we are speaking of, gi%o bieakfiust- 
pmtiM, If ho diooses to give any , and ceitainly to give none 
^ 1 ^ study, would seem vecy' 

SSu “jself 'to 
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3ttt, Lo-wever this be settled, let no mistake be made ; nor 
let that he charged against the. system -which is due to the 
habits of indiinduals Early in the last centmy, Ei 
• Newton, the head of a college in Oxford, -WToto a large book 
against the Oxfoid ^stem, as riunoiisly expensive 'But 
then, as now, tho real expense was due to no cause over 
which the colleges conld exercise any eifectual control It is 
^ due exclusively to the habits ofsocud intercourse amongst the 
young men , from which lie may abstam who chooses But, 
for any acadeinio authorities to interfere by sumptuary law’s 
with the -private expenditure of giowm men, many of them, m 
a legal sense, oj age, and all near it, must appear romantic and 
extravagant, for this (or, indeed, any) stage of society A 
tutor being required, about 1810, to fix the amount of allow’- 
ance for a young man of small foitune, nearly related to 
myself, pionounced tliree hundred and. twenty pounds little 
' ' enough. He had tins allowance, and w’as riimed m conse- 
quence of tho credit which it piocuied for him, and the 
society it connected him with The majority have two 
hundred potmds a year but my estimate stands good, for 
all that 

Ha-inng stated, geneiallj, the expenses of the Oxfoid 
' system, I am bovmd, in candour, to mention one vanety in 
the mode of carrying 'this system into effect, open to every 
man’s adoption, which confers certam pri-vileges, but, at the 
same time (by what exact mode, I know not), considerably 
increases the cost, and in that degree disturbs my calculation 
The, great body of undergraduates, or students, are divided into 
- two classes — Gommoneis, and Gentlemen Commonos Perhaps 
nineteen out of twenty belong to the former class ; and it is 
^ for that class, as having been my own, that I have made my 
estimate Tho other dass of Gentlemen Commoners {v,ho, at 
' , Cambridge, bear the name of Fdhw Commoneis) wear a 
"peculiar dress, and have some piivileges w Inch naturally imply 
some corresponding increase of cost , but why this increase 
should go to the extent of doubling the total expense, as it is 
geneially thought to do, or how it can go to that extent, I am 
unable to explain The diflerences whidi attach to the rank 
of « Gentlemen Commonei’s ” are these At his entrance he 
pays double “ caution money ” , that is, whilst Commoners in 
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order these, if they happen to he the e]dc-=l sons of eai-l^or 
of any peas aho\e the rank of iistount, so as to enpiya title 
themsehes by the courtesj of Enirland, lu\e special pmi- 
I^cs m both Unncmties as to hngtli of residence, degrees, 
^ ; and their rank is ascertnined by a sfit-cjal . drc's 
Iliese pen lieges it is not iimal to foigo though KWelitncs' 
Uiat hapjwns, as, in time, m iht insfaiice ot fxad <3eome 
Gremille (noM Lord Nugent) he iitither entered at the aris- 
!,ni!w Cluiroh), nor wore the dni=s of a- 

tiup 1 . 1 ^” f JioM-e\cr, an dder son appears in lus 

eSrfirf'"' f ‘he jouiigcr fcona rarely 

as« of Otntlemcn Cummoneie They enter liitlier 

?« designations 

ulnci foundation of the coUege to 

TTnnn ti ' •'‘'pirants for academic emoluments 

QentWT,^ ^ disposed to regard this orvler of 
atSonTrtrfr“°“'^ f f standing temirtalion held out by 
cW,on of '00' unbecoming pro- 

I W ^ anstocmej of mallb And 

It .1 ^ of tie , 

penditure. ResuloHv to profosa ex-~ 

IS liable to httle heai^Pi* 1 ^ ^ Gentleman Oommoner 

meet the exZaJoTs S Commoner , but, to 

the part he S tZec IT «P 

be more careless m eonhv,!^*^^^ spend laoi-c^ and he must 
moderate and prudent Com^® his expenditure, than a 

fore,! condemn 

of the judicioua So mnM ’ “'“'f it up to the censures ' 

shoir 4ual Soui onX oif ““f ^ 

that this institution descendn must he rememhered"' 

wealth uas ’ not m oSrJvide? TT 

honours, conferrmg a real pieidlc^ temtoml or dvfc > 
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There was one reason why I sought solitude at that early 
age, and sought it in a morbid excess, which must naturally 
' have conferred upon my character some dcgiee of that interest 
winch belongs to all extremes My eye had been couched 
into a secondary power of vision, by misery, by solitude, by 
sympathy with life in all its modes, by expeiience too early 
won, and by the sense of danger critically escaped Suppose 
the case of a man suspended by some colossal arm over an 
- unfathoined abyss, — suspended, but finally and slowly with- 
drawn, — ^it IS probable that he would not smile for j ears 
That was my case for I have not mentioned in tlie “Opium 
Confessions ” a tliousandth part of the sufienngs I underwent 
111 London and in T 7 ales , partly because the misery was too 
monotonous, and, in that respect, unfitted foi desciiption, 
but'stdl nioie because there is a mysterious sensibility con- 
nected mth real suflbring, wduch recoils fiom ciicumstantial 
rehearsal or delmeation, as Ironi violation offered to some- 
thing sacied, and wduch is, or sliould be, dedicated to privacy 
Qrief does not parade its pangs, nor the anguish of despairing 
hunger willingly count again its groans or its humiliations 
Hence it was that Ledyard, the travellei, speaking of his 
Russian experiences, used to say that some of his miseries 
were such that he iieier would reieal them Besides all 
which, I leally was not at liberty to speak, without many 
reserves, on this chapter of my life, at a peiiod ( 1821 ) not 
twenty years remoied fioni the actual occuriences, unless 
I desired to couit the iisk of crossing at eieiy step the 
existing law of libel, so full of snares and man-traps, to the 
careless equally with the conscientious wnter Tins is a 
consideration which some of my critics have lost sight of in 
a degree which surprises me One, for example, puts it to 
his readers w'hether any house such as I describe as the abode 
of mv money-lending friend could exist “in Ovford-strcet 
and, at the same time, he state'!, as circum-=tances drawn 
flora my ‘descnption, but, ui fact, pure coinages of his own, 
ceitain ' romantic imjiossibilifies, wduch, doubtles=!, could as 

1 Troin Tittfs for Ai.gnst ISS." 
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Jittle attacli to a liouse in Oxford-street as they ooiild" to ‘a ^ 
hoMe in any other quarter of London Meantime 1 Jiad 

street leas concerned il' 

. tliat affair, Oxford-street nas not and it is' remai-kablfi 
enongh, as lUnstrating this amiable reviewer’s veraciW that 

and that om, Oxford-slieet For I happened, to ,mentioS^ 
^ f ^ 1 ^ ^ questaon I -nill^ now 

2 to J;" i?S.yS- 

/ f reader anil aea 'tliat totliv 

feelmss of ”1®® ^““terested jccgard ^to 'the ■ 

yoald operate \uib <J^«ndants from a ymioim man,V 

impose resell e imnn imter, in such aease,rto® 

nionoj-lendin^fuend orTp««r “TlPiardian^lhadiiny v 

memoirs, been so nnnv sbn 
without eaitUy connectfons 

own names toiiivn«« “ight readily Imve givojiimyi! 

tmceiemoniouslyi I plraTeV^^^Notsl them as/ 

sUances of the case ATi- e the real cusum-s. 

obstinate to a degiee i^Lb instance, thougU'v-' 

of his ward. Mas an happiness and the Wo' 

are entitled to value^is * J"®® and his chxldi^''. 

rpaircftTjjs the “ ffenenttm- Again, my Qreelc-streef 

whemVhJ debghted^ to-'^p! 

self m practices Mluch not often (I fear) allovredtliim-' 
found to qualify bun for 

regions.~ein he, ToiS; distant climates and -'« Botanic’? 
mere highuajman mIic^pv desenhe him^iwX- 

I had received a fnendlv lonn * to be aware that ' 

»pute, and “gentle thieves ” other highwaymen ot* 

hens of Ins i ictmi he would ^ ^ inexorable to the^pek--' 

for some msta^i ^ ^ 

hreakfost-table itM^HL at’/m'v 

wntnved to aipport life L ^ i ®^®i'diere recorded, that' f ;. 

b’if J with tlii final wsulfcrf^’ “9®^ dendedy,' j 

”ilh that rooftii— result of esoaninp nlisnintrf >1 ' 
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tliat a year spent either in the valleys of Wales, or upon the 
'Streets ot London, by a wandeixir too often houseless in both 
situations, might naturally have peoiiled the jtnind of one 
constitutionally disposed to solemn contemplations with 
.memorials of human soiiw and strife too piofound to pass 
aw aj* lor years . 

Thus, tlien, it w as Past experience of a very peculiar 
kind, tlie agitations of many lives crow dcd into the compass 
’ of a year or tivo, in combination wnth a peculiai stiucture of 
mind,' offered one explanation of the very remarkable and 
unsocial habits which I adopted at college, but theie was 
.another not less poweiful, and not less unusuaL In statmg 
,'this, I shall seem, to some persons, covertly designing an 
ailiont to Oxfoid But that is far from my intention It is 
now’ays pcoubar to Oxford, but mil, doubtless, be found in 
ever}' University thioughout tfie woild, that the youngei part 
of the membei's — the undcigradnates, I mean, generally, wdiose 
thief business must Ixaie lam amongst the gieat waters of 
Qieece and Home — cannot have found leisure to cultiiate 
cxtoiifiivcly their own domestic literature Not so much tliat 
tune will have been wantmg , but that the whole cnergj' of 
the mind, and the mam course of the subsidiaiy studies and 
itjsearclies, wall natuially have been diiected to those difficult 
languages amongst which lie their daily tasks I make it no 
subject of complamt or scorn, therefore, but simply state it 
as a fact, that few or none of tiie Oxford undergraduates, wuth 
whom panty of standing threw me mto collision at my first 
outset, knew anything at all of English Literaturu The 
^jpedator seemed to me the only English book of a classical 
ranlc. which they had read , and even this less for its inimi- 
table dehcacy, humour, and refined pleasantry in deahng with 
manners and characteis, than for its insipid and meagre 
.essays, ethical or critical This w'as no fault of theirs they 
' 'had been sent to the book chiefiy as a subject for Latin tians- 
lations, or of other exeicises , and, m sucli a view, the vague 
generahties of superficial morality w ere more useful and more 
manageable than sketdies of manner or charactei’, steeped m 
national peculiaiities. To translate the teims of Whig 
.politics mto classical Latm w ould be as difficult as it might 
be for a lYhig hmi'self to give a consistent account of those 
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politics from tlie^ year 1688 Natutal, liowever, and ex- 
cusably as this 3gnoran.ee iraght be^ to myself it was inloler-' 
able and mcomprehcnsible. Already, at Mteen, I bad'madc 
myselfianubar with tlie great Englisli poets About sixteen, 
or not long after, my interest in tlie story ot (Jhatterton had 
earned me over the 1111016 ground of the Eouley contaxivbif^ 
and that controrersj, by a necessaiy^ conseq[uence, had -so 
familiansed me mth tiie “ Black Letter*’ that I had begun 'to' 
find an unaffected pleasuie in the ancient English metned’ 
romances , and in Chaucer, though acquainted as yet only 
with part of his uorks, I had perceived and had 'felt pror ■ 
foundly those diiuno quabties which, even at this day, are so 
languidly acknowledged bj his unjust countrymen. With 
this knowledge, and this enthusiastic knoivledge of the elder ^ 
poets — of those most remote fiom easy access — 1 could not " 
wcU he a stranger in other walks of onr literature, more on a 
levd with the general taste, and nearer to modem diction, and, 
therefore, more extensively multiplied by the press. Yet^ 
after all — as one proof how much more comniandmg is -that , 
part of a literature which speaks to the elementary affoefaons 
of men than that irhioh is founded on the mutable aspects 
of manners — it is a fact that, even in onr elabomte system 
of society, where an undue value is unavoidably given to the 
whole ^lencc of social intercourse, and a continual imtation 
applied to the sensibilities which point in that direction, 
snil, under all these adiantages, Pope himself is less read, ‘ 
ess quoted, less thought of, tlian the elder and graver section 
0 rar literature It is a great calamity for an author -such ’ 
as lope, that, generally peaking, it requires so much e\pen- ' 
1 ! *0 pecubar felicities as must argue an 

"V impaired the general capacity for enjoy- 

u.ti, « “y I bad myself a very slender acquaintance 
f bteiature , and what like I had 
it paiiod of my Me, as with most men. 

acquired ^ refie\ Itnowlcdge, ' 

pleasant miscellanies, half gossip, half 

' Ihesamo'indermm.^* many scores besides' of 

«mc. to ly ^ lmo„Wi 
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of fine writers in their most effective passages, where else, in 
a direct shape, it would often never extend. 

' In some parts, tlien, having e\en a profound knowledge 
of Qitr literatuie, in all pails haMiig some, I felt it to be 
impossible that I should familiarly associate with tliose who 
had none at all , not so much as a mere histoiical knowledge 
of the literature in its cjipital names and then chronological 
succession. Do I mention this in diqjaragement of Oxford ? 
By no means Among the nndei'gradnales of higher standing, 
and occasionally, perhaps, of mj own, I have since learned 
that many might have been foimd eniinentlj' accomplished in 
tins particular. But semois do not seek after jiimors , they 
must be sought j and, with my pienous bias to solilnd^ a 
bias equally compoecd of impulses and motives, I had no 
disposition to take trouble in seeking any man for any pnipose 
>. But, on this subject, a fact still remains to be told, of 
W’hicli I am justlj' proud , and it w ill serve, beyond anytlung 
eke that I can say, to mcasm’e the degree of my intellectual 
development. On coming to Oxfoid, I had taken up one 
position in adv ance of myage byfull thirtyyears that apprecia- 
tion of Wordsw'orth, which it has taken full thiit}'- years to 
establish amongst the public,! had alrcadj made, and had made 
operative to my own intellectual cultuie, in the same j-ear 
when I clandestinely quitted school Alieady, in 1802, I 
had addressed a letter of fervent adinu-ation to Mr Words- 
wortli. I did not send it imtil the sjjnng of 1803 , and, 
from misdnection, it did not come into bis hands foi 
some months. But I had an answer from klr Words- 
worth. before I was eighteen, and that my letter was thought 
to express the homage of an enlightened admirer may be in- 
ferred from the fact that lus answer was long and full On 
this anecdote I do not mean to dw ell , but I cannot allow the 
reader to ov^erlook the circninstances of the ca-^e. At this 
dciy [1835] it is tnie, no lounial can be taken up which does 
not habitually speak of Mr ‘Wordsworth as of a great, if not 
iJie greati poet of the age Mi Bnlwer, living in the intensest 
incssuic of the world, and though recoiling continually from 
- the'judgments of the woild, yet never m any violent degree 
ascribes to Mi Woidsworth (in Ins England and the English, 
p. 308) “ an influence of a moie noble and purely intellectual 
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Uinracter Oinn any t.TJiK'r ff onr ng<' w nstf’tt cstTcifesfp 
SnfeU IS the opinsotv li4<1 «f tWs fjwAt lt\tt 

wlmtxNCW thowof 1805.15,— RctJ, ff .i^«> l^HSfy. 

jears after (he <Sa{<? of that lUter to Mr, W«ftl‘a5rfh al?av?. 
a'demd to, laugaaffe wa, txkwHud, «t«i-tn(ity svat jeji 
the lack, in the search after and "vS-f 

enough, ijiP&knt enongh to eonie'i the nantserahlc eos." 
tJinipt a\owei3 for nil lint he had wntt* S| tW fcMowdte 
ciiUcH. One enue — vilio sUU, I Vlicst, rather p-jjiutn*' 

jonmnl, and nho li!.lonf«> to Uiat feeble, finth^wp^, in* 
gemous, who make it then !>Khtf<l awl liiwi not in Ii.*A hat,- 
%\ ilh a skive's adulatwii, to mnd to f dlovv nU {ht cftpwefiS 
of the jnihhc nuiul dc'cnh <l Mr WorOaaorlh ’'►’iivseiHidih.;, 
ui the quality of hn nnnd, an old iiurw litihhhng in. her 
jiaraljlic dotage t« niching haln,'. If ihh iwnlt ,\ta* 
pccnlmvlj fell hj Ml Wnnlworth, il ua-* on a mvfMticmlktt 
of the unn-ual luibewjhtj of him v.ho ofTiretl it, ami’ not 
bccanee in it-elf it was hi-rr it motv irs’dcnt thJui' thft 


1 publie ear to tin. la«giiag_ . , 

uith the name of WowlsMorth Tlu« l>eg;m whti I’rofrior 
Wilson , anil well I rcinciubcr — ^nay, the prvc>fi*'an’ rtiH cany 
to Imnt up — that, foj eiglit or ten j ear^, this r in^iti^Arity ^ 
opimon, liaimg no countenance from other jjoumalB, wxa 
treated as a wlmn, a paradox, a hold extravagance, of ihe 
Bhd^wood cnlicx Mr Wonlsworth’s neighbours ift^West- 
morolnnd, who Imd (gcnerallv spciking) a pnifound conlcjupt 
for him, used to rebut the tci^Uniout of Bffwluti-’d I>y oiie eon- 
slant reph — ^“Ay, lihcUroo^ praises Wtirdsirorih, hiit wliid 
dpc praises liuni” In short, up to 1S20, the name of 
nordsivorth was iTarnpkd under foot , from 1820 to 1830, 
r 1835, it has been tnuaiphaut. 

1 1803, when I entered at Oxford, that name was absahUcly 
vmKnovrn, and the fmg,.r of scorn, pointed alit m 1802 bj 
toe first or second number of the malur^h fafled to 

absolute defect of knowledge «i the 
hr “that mnafr besides nn self knew wlio was meant 

double ” X cautioned Ins friend against growing 

- «tc., to all olbcrs It was a profound W ’ : 
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These things niiist he knoivii and understood properly to 
value the prophetic eye and the intrepidity of two persons, 
' like Professor Wilson and myself, who, in 1802-3, attadied 
themselves to a banner not yet raised and planted , uho out- 
ran, in fact, their comtemporanes by one entire generation, 
^and did fhai about 1802 uliich the rest of the world are 
\ doing 111 chorus about 1832 

_ Professor Wilson's period at Oxford exactly coincided 
with my omi , yet, in that large world, ve never met I 
Jmow, therefore, but little of his policy m legaid to such 
' opinions or feelings as tended to dissociate him horn the mass 
of his coovals This only I know, that he lived as it ■ucic m 
-public, and must, therirfore, I piesunie, have piactiscd a 
studied ies'erve as to his deepest admirations , and, perhaps, 
at that day (1803-8) the occasions would be raie in which 
much dissimulation xi ould he needed Until Lord Bjn on had 
begun to pilfer from Wordsworth and to abuse him, allusions 
to Wordsu’orth were not frequent in conversations , and it 
was chiefly on occasions of some question ansing about poetry 
in general, or about the poets of tlie day, that it became 
" diificiilt to dissemble. For my part, hating the necessity for 
dissimulation as much as the dissimulation itself, I drew from 
this peculiarity also of my own mind a fresh reinforcement 
of my other motives for sequestermg myself , and, for the 
first two years of my residence in Oxford, I compute that I 
did nob litter one bundled words 

I remember distmctly the first (n hich happened also to be 
the last) conversation that I ever held with my tutor It 
consisted of thiee sentences, two of which feU to his share, 
one to'mine. On a fine morning, he met me in the Qiiad- 
1 angle,- and, liavnig then no guess of the nature of my 
pretensions, he determined (1 suppose) to jirohe them Accord- 
ingly, he asked me, “ What I had been lately reading ? ” 
Now, the fact w'as that I, at that time immersed in meta- 
physics, had really been reading and studying very closely 
the Parmemdes, of which obscure -work some Oxford man, 

* early in the last centiuy, published a separate edition. Yet, 
so profound was the benignity of my nature that, in those 
' ' days, I could not bear to ivitness, far less to cause, the least 
pain or mortification to any human being. I recoiled, indeed, 
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mo^tmen, hut mt Tvith nnv fcdings oj 
toiike On tlie eonlmi>, m order that T mfoia Jifco «»»«* 

twn^d Sr thWand fo*'"' 

Jng was so \en nm r I?’ ? 

6X06110116 for Ills nmtler ^ onK «*-<5eJkiit autliorj 

tohisetjle, llels^cIV'^’^clotls/i^ »”*c^ v yonr guard as 
we liowed, parted and iipxw »« /r "’*’** colloquj j 
one woid Koe ’tnnal anil i^ ^ opinoliend) csxcJmnged 
omp nppoox to tie 1“ ? *'“ 5°“™'"* »’> 

falsehood, or more absolutoVnl i forcibly tliafc more 

of the tith,3a wS ;o 
Iwatorooded into one short iici.ii„™''p“'i ” “Somi^, hare 
« a jest, the disgrace of the «« a plulosophor, 

Unuersitics, and the pnnn ® * *'***^’ *** ^fiards the two 

for ft. l.oobrt.ft tSr,:°“ 

tious for degrees, the official examimu 

Huti on the other hand forshlp jf a’® 8^®*^ oPP*’ 0 tntt»»' 

racy, vernacular Enahsi, the homely/. 

tcntionaUy foigoes Btyle^hicli it 

of scholastic precision o^the^othollllfi * ' 

never been attained m a de^efs ^ ’“ont has 

change of thought upon a t?mn ■ 

slacken my previous disposition not tend to ' 

® hotvover, wh^ at nn***^*^^*' ’***** oolitiida: ‘ 

o«Wttonioroten«i„,a™ " “ Z™” ™ *“"« •»<«> ' 

belonged to the partj uho d'S! i 

training of the^m on? r ^assicnl Tvntera, or' 
Greek drama I loved ami ™ EnglKh schools Tlic 
W .t»as„bj™„'^«2, to deal fcmS° 

“ ftItSS 
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ig spirit ngam«st a fal««c aiul blind idolatry was with me, 
; that tune, a matter of entlmsiasni — almost of bigotry. I 
as a bigot against bigots Let us take the Gieelt oratoiy, 
r example — ^^Vllnt section of the Greek literature is more 
natitally exalted, and studiously in depreciation of our 
TO ? Let us judge of the sincerity at the base of these 
illow aflVctalions, by the dounright tacts and the producible 
cords To admire, in any sense which can give weight 
id laluc to yoiu admiration, jire-supposes, I piesumo, some 
quainlance with its object, As the earliest title to an 
tiiiiou, one way or otlioi, of the Greek eloquence, w'e ought 
bave studied «omo of its most distinguished artists j or, 
y one, at least ; and this one, we may be sure, wall he, as 
ought to he, Demosthenes. Now, it is a fact, that all the 
pies 'Of Demosthenes sold within the last bundled years 
mid not meet the demand of one considerable town, were 
at orator a subject of study amongst even classical 
liolars. I doubt whetlier, at this day, there cvist tw'enty 
en in Europe who can he said to have even once read 
Miiosthenes , and, therefoic, it was that, w’hen Jlr. Mitford, 
Jus “ History of Greece,” took a new new’ of this orator’s 
ilitical administration — a view which lowered his character 
c integrity — ^lie found an nnresistmg accedei to bis doc- 
iiies in a public having no previous opinion upon the 
bieet, and, tlierefore, open to any casual impression of 
ibce or rash judgment. Had Iheie been any acquaintance 
th,the huge icmains winch we still possess of this famous 
atoi, no sucb wrong could have been done I, from my 
ildhood, had been a reader, nay, a student, of Demosthenes , 
d simply for tbis reason, that, having meditated pro- 
LUidly on the true laws and philosophy of diction, and of 
lat is vaguely denominated style, and finding nothing of 
y value in modern waiters upon this subject, and not 
Lich os regards the grounds and ultimate principles even 
the ancient rhetoncians, I have been leduced to collect 
y opinions' from the great artists and practitioners, rather 
an fiom the theorists , and, among those artists, m the 
ist plastic of languages, I hold Demosthenes to have been 
p greatest 

^.Thc ' Greek is, bej ond compaiison, the most plastic of 
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langtinges It was a ntaCbna! nliiclii bent Co llie liurjiose^ ,ol' 
luiu ■who ui^cd it bo^oiid the nrntoml of'bthur languagts ; 
it was an imtrument for a larger compa^ of moclHlatiouBi; 
aad It happens tint the peculiar theme of an orator^ im- 
poses the 1CJ7 laigesl which is consistent with a pinsl 
diction. One step iiidhcr in p.iSjion, and Uit orafor would 
become a iiopt An orator can cxhau-,t the capsciiios of a 
language — an liistomn, ncier. liforeoier, tiie age of^De- 
mostbencs was, in my judgmeni. the age of highest devydox**’ 
incut for arts deiieudenl upon social rtfineiacnf •Th.i^ 
generation had fixed and asccilnincd the use of wohls; 
whei-eafe tin pitiioiis gciu*i.it!on of 'ihnejdide*, Xenophon,’ 
Plato, Ac, was a fi.uiriitioiml penoti ‘ the language “iroe 
still inoiing, and tending to a mciulian not yet attained 
and the public eje had been directed consciously jUpoii 
knguagc,^B in and for itself an organ of intellectual delight, 
for too short a time to have imistcicd the whole art of 


managing its resources All tlic«e were reasons for sludj ing 
Demosthenes, as the one great model and standai^ of/Attic 
prose, and studied ban I Jtad, more than anj other pro«e 
wnter whatever Pan pmu, 1 had become semihlo tliat 
others had not studied him One monotonous song of ap-’ 

” ^ Eidc , something about Ivoiag 

UKc a tonent, Unit times cicrjtlnnc befoic it.”' This' 

n the shape of criiicisiu^und 

hmi nr 1 ^«‘*trating what is greatest’ in 

iieraonTwlmT peculiar. The fame* 

Bain irin M Brougham was the’modem- 

SSh ni, if «“«ldi™entcd him wntli the title 'of the- 
f Brougham, m 

AthSaTw^h ^ stndcnmias dduged the greit 

pruSo m «^«««tion There is an dbfious^ 

wiA you“oi^t S„rT 

everywhere S a wboimd to joutself. But lier^ as 
tiOM of a iiereonai T 9 ^ indica;/ 

orations The tnaise m f '« »th the original' 

of Demosthies^hi f popular idea - 

only so, bu “vL tif K ^^emostheni And not' ^ 

position w ahtracto Lord com-". 

^racto, Lord Brougham does not seem to have 
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position out of the ktigunge, hy assigning some e^pnvalcnt 
term spun oat from pure native Tcutomo instcrlals. 
Vayanet, for example, is palnolically i ejected, lieuinso a 
vronl may be readily compounded tiintaniount to 
dtrl ; and this sort of coinposilitm thrives ahonily an the 
German, as a language mining into composition vdtli a 
fosibibty only snrpas«!^ bj the Greek But nhst good pin'- 
pose 18 attained by euch caprices ? In three esntmices flic 
sum of the jilulosopliy may be stated It lias been compatMl 
(see Suelos) that the Italian opera has not above six hundred 
words in its whole vocabulary so narrow is the range of 
its emotions, and eo little aie these emotions ^dispo^ to 
expand themselves into anv vancly of thinhing. Tho 'patne 
remark applies to that clavs of simple, household, homely 
passion, which belongs to the carlj halkd poetry. Their 
passion IS of a qvuht) more venerable, it is fmc, and deeper 
than that of the opera, because more permanent and co- 
extensive with human life, but it is not mudi wider m its 
sphere, noi inoie apt to cailescc with contemplntiv'c', or 
philosophic thinking Pass from these narrow fields of the 
intellect, where the lelations of the objects arc so few and 
simple, and the whole prospect so bounded, to the immeosur- 
able and sea-bke arena upon winch Sliakspcare ,_c.arcer6 — ; 
co-infiinto with life itsdf — jes, and with something more 
than bfe Here la the other pole, the opposite extreme. 
And what IS the choice of diction 1 Whatistlie ds 


c\clu3i^ d.\ j or IS It Saxon by preference?, So 
far from that, the Latiiuty is mtense — ^not, indeed, in his 
constniction, but in his choice of w ords , and so continually^ 
are these Latin words used with a critical respect fe) their 
earbest (and, where that happens to have existed, to their 
unfigaxativc) meaning, that, upon this one argument I would 
rely for upsetting the else impregnable thesis of Dr Farmer 
ra to Shakspeare’s learning Nay, I will alhim that, out of 
Latm acceptation of Latin word& may bo 
e^^phuned the Shakspennnn meaning of certain 
stfcnm. 'In hitherto baffled all his cntiea For in- 
himseif of which Dr Johnson professes 

mo its ^ explam the ratmtade or principle regulat- 

.mg Its Shakspeamn use, fliougU he fdt its vxilui it is to be 
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deduced thus • T*irst of all, change the pronunciation a little, 
‘ hy substituting for the short o, as ure pronounce it in modem, 
the long 0, as heard in moduli, and you -vnll then, perhaps, 
perceive the process of analogy by wlucli it passed into the 
Shalvsp&anan use Tlie moiter oi substance of a thin g is, 
usually, so much more important than its fashion or manner, 
that ve have hence adopted, as one way for expressing what 
is important as opposed to what is trivial, the woid material 
Now, by panty of reason, we are entitled to mvert this 
order, and to express what is unimportant by some vord 
indicating the mere fasluon or external manner of an object 
as opposed to its substance This is effected by the word 
modal or modem, as the adjective from modus, a fashion or 
manner , and in that sense Shakspeare emploj's theword Thus, 
'Cileopatra, imdervalumg to Caisar’s agent the bijouterie which 
she has kept back from inventory, and which her treacherous 
steward had betrayed, describes them as mere trifles — 

' ‘ “ Such gifts as we greet modem friends withal '* , 

where all commentators have felt that modem must from 
the position mean slight and inconsiderable, though per- 
plexed to say how it came by such a meaning A modern 
ihend is, in the Shakspeanan sense, with relation to a real 
and serviceable fiiend, that which the fashion of a thmg is by 
comparison with its substance But a still better illustiation 
■may be taken fiom a common Ime, quoted eveiy day, and 
luchcrously misinterpreted In the famous picture of Me — 
“ All the world’s a stage ” — ^the justice of the peace is de- 
scribed as 

' “ Full of wise saws and modem instances ” , 

\ 

which Qwrrendtm dictu f) has been explained, and, I verily 
beHeve, is generally understood to mean, full of mse sayings 
and modem ^llvsbraiiom The true meaning is — full of 
proverbial maxims of conduct and of trivial arguments , 
‘that IS, of petty distinctions, or verbal disputes, such as 
never touch -the point at issue The word modem I have 
already deduced , tlie word tnstances is equally Latin, and 
equally used by Shakspeare in its Latm sense It is origin- 
ally ^e word tnstanka, which, by the monkish and 
scholastic vriteis, is uniformly used in the sense of an 
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ai^ament, and originally of an argument urged in pbjeckoU', 

S ^ irf tt 

Glasgow students is not only ^ad.counsel,--and bad ^ 
for the result, as well as for the grounds, whieh are eitbj 
capricious or nugatory,— birt (Oso that, in t e e\ac M ■ 
tian in which the range of thought expands, at is an im 
possible counsel, an impracticable 

for Its purpose to embarrass and lay the mind »*tters,. 
where even its utmost freedom and its largest, resourc^^ivdl 
be found all too little for the growing necMsifcies o^he 

intdlect “Long-tailed words in ositi/ and, otionV VVJi 

does that describe ? Exactly the Latin part of our language. 
Now, those very terminations speak for themsems , 
high abstractions end in atwn, that is, they are La , nn , 
iiBt m proportion as the abstracting power extends anu,^ 
lYidens, do the circles of thought widen, and , 

boundary (contradicting its own Grecian name) melts i^ 
the mfmite On this account it was that Oolendge . 
grapha Meraria) remarks on Wordsuorth’s philosophical ' 
poetry, that, m proportion as it goes into the prrfoima oi > 
passion and of thought, do the words increase which are . 
vulgarly called “ didimary words ” Now, these words, tbese ^ 

1 I cannot for a moment telieve that the origmal and most olo 
qncut cntio in Blackivood is himself the dupo of an^ ailment wmo 
ho has alleged against this passage, under too open n hatred of 
speare, ns though it invohed a contradiction to common sense, ny 
representing aU human beings of such an age as sohool-boys all o a 
such another age as soldiers, of such another as magistrates, sk 
Evidently the logic of the famous passage is this, — that, wherem every 
age has its peculiar nnd appropriate temper, that profession" 
ploynient is selected for the exemplification which sMina best 
in each case, to embody the chaiactenstic or prcdoiriinating quau^ 
Thus, because impetuosity, self-esteem, and animal or irreflcravo 
courage, are qualities most intense m joutb, next it is considered in 
uhat profession those qualities find their most unlimited range ana, 
because that is obviously the military profession, tbereforo it is that, 
tbo soldier is selected as the representative of young men ' For tho 
same reason, as best embodying the peculiar temper of gairulous old 
age, tbo magistrate comes forward as supporting tho part of that ago." 
Not that old men ate not also soldiers , but that tho xmbtary pro- 
^ fcssion, so far from strcngthoning, moder&tcs and tempers the char 
acUnstic temper of old ago ' 
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" dictionaxy ” words, what arc they ? Simplj^ words of Lalm 
or .Greek ongin . no other words, no Saxon words, are ever 
called hy alliteinlo persons dictionary words ^id ihese 
dictionaiy words are indispensable to a writer, not only in 
the proportion by which he transcends other writers as to 
extent and as to subtlety of tbinlcing, but also as to elevation 
and sublimity. Milton was not an extensive or discursive 
thinker, as Sliaksi>oarc was; for the motions of his mind 
W'cre slow, ‘.olenm, sequacious, like those of the planets ; not 
agdo and nssiniilatiic ; not attracting all things within its 
own sphere ; not innliifoim repulsion was the law of his 
intellect — he moved in solitaiy grandeur Yet, merely 
from this quality of grandeur, nnappioachable giandeur, his 
intellect 'demanded a laigcr infusion of Latimty into Ms 
diction Yoi the same reason (and without such aids he 
would have had no proper element in which to move his 
wings) he enriched liis diction with Hellenisms and with 
Hebraisms ^ j hut never, as could be easy to show, without a 

^ TIio diction of Milton is a case nbsolutolj* umqne in literatnro • 
of many wntora it lias been said, but of him only with truth, that he 
created a pecnhcir language Tlie value must he tried hy the result, 
not by inferences from a priori principles , such inferences might lead 
us to anticipate an nnfortnnatc result , whereas, m fact, the diction 
of Mdton 18 such ni.at no other could have supported his majestic stylo 
of thinking ^ Tlie final result is a transcendent nuswortonll adieise 
criticism ; hut still it is to he lamented that no man propeily qualified 
has .luidcrteken the examination of the Miltonic diction os a separate 
problem Listen to a popular author of this day (Mr Bulwer) ETe, 
speaking on this subject, asserts {England and the English, p. 829) 
that there wr staredy an English idiom ichich Milton has not vio- 
lated, or a j'Oreign one tchtch he has not borrovred ” Noiv, in answer to 
this eidtravagant assertion, I will icnture to say that the two folloiviug 
are the sole cases of qneshonahlo idiom throughout Milton * — 1st, 
"yotaurgin of Proserpina from Jove” , and, in this case, the same 
thing might be uiged in apology winch Anstotlc urges lu another argu- 
ment^ ‘namely, thntovuj'iijtioj' TO irodos, tlie case is unprovided wath any 
suitable expression How would it be possible to coniey in good 
Engbsh the circumstances here indicated viz. that Ceres was yet 
in those days of maiden innocence, when die had home no daughter to 
Jove? 2a,' I Will cite a case which, so far as I Tomemhear, has been 
'noticed by no commentator , and, probably, because they have failed to 
imderstand it. Tlie case occurs m the “Paradise Regained”, bnt 
whore I do not iit this moment rememhei Will they transact with 
God » ” ^ [Tlie only case of the use of the word transact by Milton 
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M ..^Uflcai^on m thB result ‘5..”SS1' 

of oU lus exotic idioms — Ist, iJiat ^ y ^ , miiot tliev 

lieaid English people, nndcr corresponding 
spontaneously fall into it In short, whether a 
from others hy greater profundity or ff*” 
and whether he ivrite as a poet or as a J, 

case, he feels, in due proportion to the necessities ® 
telleot, an increasing dependence upon the Lati 
the English lai^age , and the trae J x 

Brougham failed to perceive this, or found the 4 

to his Avants, is one which I shall not scruple to ns^ 
much as It does not reflect personally on Lord 5^ 

at least, on him exclusively, hut on the whole body to whicn 
he holongs That thing which, he and they , 

pompous name of statesmanship, but which i^ m fac , ^ 
craft— tliQ art of political intogue— deals (like the op^l 
with ideas so few in number, and so little adapted to associ 

registered m llio 'Ver'bal Indexes is in Par Lost, vi 286, wh^ 
says, “Easier to transaotmtli me ” — M] Thisisflio passage, a 
flagiant instance it offers of pure Latmism Traimgere, in 
gunge of the cuil law, means to make a compromise , ana ttic wo™ 
transact is here used in that sense — a sense utterly unknown 
English language This is the worst case in Milton , and I ao no 
knou that it has been over noticed Yet oven hero it mjy , 

whether Milton is not defensible , asking if they proposed to torimnaio 
their difference with God after the fashion in use amongst 
law, he points properly enough to these worldly settlements oy > 
technical term which designated them Thus might a divine say j 
Will ho arrest the judgments of God by a demurrer t Tims, again, ' 
Hamlet apostrophises the lawj cr’s skull by the technical terms Med in 
actions for assart, &c Besides, what proper term is there in Englisn ^ 
for expressing a eompromise ’ Edmund Biirko, jind other much oldffl 
authors, express the idea by the word temperament, but thatwordj 
though a good one, was at one time considered an exotic term — eaually . 
a Gailiclsni and a Iiatinism 
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thcmsKilvcs isUli other Moi®, that, ])ossib1r, m the one case 
, equally ns in the other, «lx hundred norela are sufficient to 
racefc all their demands 

1 Imo U'cd my |irivik{j'e of discursiveness to step aside 
from Domoathene-' to nnothcr subject, no olhenvise connected 
nilh the Alt 'c orator than, first, by Iho common reference 
of both subjects to rhetonc j but, secondly, by the accident 
of having Wn jointly di«cu6':cd by Lord Brougham in a 
, piper ivhich {though now forgotten) ohtaincd, at the moment, 
most undue celebrity. For it 1*5 one of the infiimiUcs of the 
public mind with u**, that nlmtcicr is said or done by a 
public man, — any opinion given by a member of rarliament, 
however mudi out of his own proper jimsdicUon and range 
ofmqtury, — commands an attention not conceded oven to those 
who speak under Uic known pmilcge of jirofcsnonal know- 
ledge. Thus, Cowpci was not discovered to be a poet worthj 
of any general notice until Cliarlos Fov, n most slendex* 
cntic, had vouchsafed to quote a feiv lines, and that not so 
much with a view to the poetry as to its party application 
But now , 1 elurning to Demo«thenes, I affirm Uiat his case is the 
case of nwrly all the classical writers, — at lc.ust, of all the prose 
wiiters It IS, I admit, an extreme one , that is, it is the 
general case in a more intense degree Raised almost to 
divmc hoiiouis, never mentioned but with afl'ceted rapture, 
the classics of Greece and Rome arc seldom read, most of 
them novel’ ; are they, indeed, tlic closet companions of any 
man? Surely it is time that these follies wciu at an end ; 
that our practice were made to square a little belter with our 
piofessions, and that our pleasures were stnceiely diawm 
from those sources in which we pretend that they lie 

The Greek hanguage, mastered ui any emment degree, is 
the very lurcst of all accomplishments, and precisely because 
it is unspeakably tbo most difficult. Let not the reader dupe 
himself by popular cant. To be an accomplished Grecian 
demands a very peculiar quality of talent j and it is almost 
inevitable that one who is such should be vam of a distinction 
which repiesonts so much labour and difficulty overcome. 
For mj'self, lia\ing, as a school-boy, attained to a veiy un- 
usual mastery over tbis Language, and (though as yet little 
familiar with the elaborate science of Greek metre) moving 
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tluougU »U tte ohMos and .c.;a.an«. »' » ^ 

tlie eame celerity awl case s& ^ „g tbo lan-a. 

and Latin, I liad, in vanq.uisliing Uic difiicullies ol 
Sriost tlic nmin Btiimilna to its cultiva low ' W I 
Sad Greek daily , bat any slight van ty I . 

connect vntli a power so rarcl) nttaincd, and 
ordinary cuonnislanccs, so readily tiansimUes its 
dispropoitionate admiration of the author, ^ 

Bolutely swallowed up m the Ireincndons 1 o d taken oMm 
entire Lsibilitics at tins time by our own literature W 

what fury would I often evdaiin He who loieth not his 
•brother Siom he hath seen, how shall he love God 
hath not seen 1 You, ilr A, L, M, 0. 3 ou who ^ ^ 
Milton, and value not the daik suhliiintics which t - 
idlainalely (as we all feel) upon dread realities, how <g.n J'O 
seriously thiill in sympathy mth the spurious *aneiwi 
sutaitiea of the classical poetry— with the no^ ,ol tne 
(^mpian Jove, or the seven-league strides of Weptune 
Mying Cliildeis had the most prodigious stnde of any horse. 
0*. record; and at Nemnarket that is justly bcl« to be A 
great merit , but it is hardly a qualification for a |Pantbcon. 

parting of Hector and Andromache — ^that is tender, 
doo^tless , hut how many passages of far deeper, fifcr divinor 
^en^iness, are to be found in Chaucer ' Yet in t«acie^ca§cs 
^0 antagonist the benefit of an appeal vh^rhat ts " 

reail'y effective m the ancient hteratiYrfc 

if 8® Pmdai, and some other great nawmeSj'^bat 

a rcvel^®’^ hypocrisy as respects the fade cnthvasittsia for' 

the Gre^P®®*^y ' 2^ > 

Still Greek tragedy, however otherwise »ijahittoi^5 

against aneV htcrature by the dismal affeota^,M cp^| 
in the sceni^ Po^^ry, at least Lfelt the P’^^o of a grea 
and ongmal poV®^,^ tij>^ ^1 ?! 

whole, to that Y^^®^ presi^ the 
believed that it V'®®’ but equally^T^nu}»®» 

pealed equally sensibiliJoes 

Yet, also, 1 felt tllf !no powers 
forms of the dram^^^^® Wntaally difj^aiWcttt; anfl,*«i'-^ 
having read a hue fllMjgfman af tliafjJP^ t-if 

any such ‘controvei^’i I Iiegan to me^ .^to on-tlio 
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gcotttid^ of iliftta-encc betAveen tlie Pagan and tlie Glinstia 
,foms of poelty. The dippule has emce been earned on e: 
'tensivelf in Fwnee, not less tlinn in Gta'inan?, us liefcvree 
the c?rt«nV-flfi and the romanhc But I will venture to nssei 
that not one * 5102 ) in advance has been inadc, up to this da; 
The shajie into winch I tlurcw the tinestton it inav ho ve 
Ig state ; liecinso I am 2)crsuaded that out of that one ide 
proparlv pursued, nnghl Vo eiolxcd the ivhole sepamle cha 
actensHcs of .■the Christian and the ^\ntiquc Whj is it, 
asked, that the Cllnisfian idea of mu is an idea ultoidj ui 
litioun to the Ihigan mind? The Giceks and Komana had 
clear conception of a moral ideal, as w c hai e ; but tins the 
estimated by a reference to the will, and they called 
virtue, and the antithesis they called vice. The laehdfi ( 
inlaxed energy of the uill, by nlnch it yielded to the sedu 
lions of sensual pleasure, tliat was incc , and the braced-n 
lone' by n Inch it. resisted these seductions was nituo Bi 
the idea ofhbhncss, and the antithetic idea of sin, as a viol 
Uon of this auM and unimaginable sanctity, was so nltcil 
undeveloped in the Pagan mind, that no uord ovists i 

■ classical, Greek or classical Latin which appioaclies citla 
polc'of this sjTilliesis ; neither the idea of hohnesif nor of i 
correlate, sin, could be so expressed in Latin as at once i 
satisfy Cicero and a scientific Cluistian Again (but th 
was eoine years after), I found Schiller and Goethe apidain 

'■ing file beitci taste of the ancients, in syiuboli/.ing the id( 
' of 'death by a beautiful youth, with a toich mi erted, &c., ; 
compared with the Chiistian t\pes of a skeleton and hon 
glasses, &c And much surprised I was to hear Sfr. Ool 
‘ liclge approimg of this German sentiment. Yet, here agai: 
I felt, the pceiiliar genius of Clinslianity Mas coveitly ; 
work moling upon a different road, and under opposite ider 
to a just result, in winch the harsh and an.sterc exqiressit 

■ yet -pointed to a dark reality, winlst the beautiful Grei 
adumbration was, in fact, a veil and a disguise. The co 
niptions^ and the other “dishonours” of the giave, ai 
^whatsqeyei composes the sting of death in the Cliristu 
/view, is traced up to sin as its ultimate cause. Henc 
.'besides the exiiression of Christian humility, in thus naked 
r exhibiting the wrccl^ and rums made by sin, there is also 
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latent nrofes'jion hidicatetl of CliViHljan liopr. Por tK'* 
OliriBtmn contcinplnte'? 6}ca<lf?*!tly, tlionph with mniulmg 
ttA^e, the lowest point of lua cl»’'^'’ciit J tnite, for htn. lio't 
point, the last of his full, is sho luc fir^tof his T&dS'i lit. 
ttwl serves, besides, as nu cxptmuit fif it"? infinTlv , vhe 
finite fleplli bccoiniiio, m the rLboiiiiti, a ju.t^-vrc ‘>f *b>' 
iniinito re-ascent Sviicroas, on Ibc contnr\, with th* 
gloomy nncei'tainlios of a Pagan on the ipnMson of In tiral 
restoration, and aI=o (which must not be niuihi'dvfl) with 
Ins iiUcr perplpMlj ns to llie mriire of Ins rector, ition, if Mij 
wore hj accident in resent*, whetliu iii a coii'lition t ndin,^ 
doWTiwaids or upwards, it was tlie nnliir.il re^'i.uve to 
the geneiiil feeling of tinvielj and djRtvuM, b% l)ir<>vii!g a 
thick curtain and a \cil of beaut j' over the wboh loti p. uUiil 
subject To place the liorrors in high nhef could lu le have 
answered no piiipose hut that of wanton cruelty, whch’u®, 
w’lth the ClmRtian hopes, the rerj s*‘ddft.'l inuRon'd' of tlie 
havocks made by dealb are antagonist pivfigiiratious -of great 
victories m Ibe rear 

Tliese spcculnlious, at that tune, I pursued euiip®tly; 
and I then believed mjsclf, ns I yet do, to liavc asetrtwm-^l 
the two great and opposite laws under whuli the Greemu 
and the English tragedj has each «epasatclj devtlo]‘>'d ilMilf. 
■Wliethcr wioiig or nght in that belief, sine I am that 
in German} who have treated the ca^e of Clii mcaI and 
Eomantic aic not cutilled to tredit for nnj discoveiv at all 
The Schlegcls, who were the hollow csl of im.n, the vvjndie^l 


and wordiest (at Ip'ist, Fuilciick was sy), jKuntfd to the 
distinction , barely indicated il , and that was nlrcadv* some 
Borneo done, because a pi*esiunpUon arose that tbc imti»inp 
and the modem literatures, having clearly some essential 
differences, might, perhaps, rest on foundations originally 
distinct, and obey different laws And hence il occurred 
that many disputes, as about the unities, iSlc., uiigbt onginale 
in a confusion of these laws Tins checks the presumption 
o t le shallow criticism, and points to deeper invesligatioiifc 
Beyond tlus, neither the Gennau nor the Finnch du-pulers 
on the subject bave talked to any profitable purpose 
n,v mentioned Palcy as accidentally coimocted mlh 
mj a^bul m literary comcmlion, and I have taken occa 
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sion to say how much I admired his siyle and its imstiidied 
graces, how profoimdly I despised his philosophy/ I shal] 
here say a word or two more on that subject As rejects 
his si^'Ie, though secretly despising the opinion avowed by 
my tutor (winch was, hdwci ei, a natural opinion for a stiiT 
lover of the artidci^ and the pompous), I would just as 
immlliiigly be supposed to adopt the extravagant opmions, 
m the other extreme, of Dr Parr and Mr Colendge These 
two gentlemen, who pmately hated Paley, and, perhajis, 
traduced him, have himg like bees over one particulai para- 
graph in" his Eiadcnces, as though it ucieaflouer trans- 
jilanled from Hyniettus Dr Pan pronounced it the finest 
sentence in the English language. It is a penod (that is, a 
cluster of sentences) moderately well, but not too well, con- 
structed, as the German nurses are accustomed to say Its 
felicity depends on a tnck easily imitated — on a balance 
happily placed (namely, “in which the 'iinsest ofmanhnd would 
lejoice to find an answer to their doults and rest to their in- 
qmnes ”) As a bravura, or four dc force, in the dazzlmg 
fence of rhetonc, it is surpassed by many hundreds of 
passages whiclf might be produced from rhetoncians , or, to 
confine myself to Paley’s contemporaries, it is very far sur- 
passed by a particular passage m Buike’s letter upon the 
Duke of Bedford’s base attack upon him in the House of 
Lords, which passage I shall elseivhere produce, because I 
happen to know, on the authoiity of Burke’s executors, that 
Biuke himself considered it the finest penod which he had evci' 
wiitten. At present, I iviU only make one remark, vi? 
that it IS aluays injudicious, in the highest degiee, to cite 
for admiration that uhich is not a icpresentahve specimen of 
the author’s manner In reading Lucian, I once stumbled 
on a passage of German pathos, and of German cfiect 
Would it have been wise, or would it have been intellectu- 
ally just, to quote this as the text of an enloguim on Lucian? 
What false criticism it would have suggested to every reader < 
what false anticipations > To quote a formal and periodic 
pile of sentences was to give the feeling that Paley was 
what the regular rhetoiical aitists designate as a periodic 
writer, when, in fact, no one conceivable character of stylo 
more pointedly contradicted the true desenplion of his ment<» 
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' But, leaving the style of Palcy, I miist confesi Umt 1 
agree Avith Mr Bulvrer (Enfflfind and the ^wyZtsJt) in tliinking 
it slio&Hng and almost damnatory io au Et^jlisli XJiiivcrfiitv, 
tlio great well-heads of creeds, moral and evangelical, that 
authors such in respect of doctrine aft Paley and Bockc 
should hold that high and influential station ns teachers, or 
rather oracles of truth, which has been conceded to them 
As to Locke, I, wdien n boy, had made a discoicry of one 
Idunder full of laughter aud of fnn, which, had it heen piih- 
hshedand explained in Locke’s lifetime, would hhve tamlcd 
' his whole philosophy with suspicion It relates to the 
Aristotelian doctrine of syllogism, which liOcke undertook 
to ridicule Now, a flaw, a hideous flaw, m the soi~dtfant 
delccter of flaws, a ridicule m the exposer of the ndiculous 
■ — Uiat IS fatal , and I am surprised that Lee, who wrote a 
foho against Locke in his lifetime, and other examiners, 
should have failed m detecting this. I shall expose it else- 
where , and, perhaps, one or two other exposures of the 
same lund will give an impetus to the descent of this failing 
philosophy’'. With respect to Paley, and the naked pnidoi- 
Uahsm of his system, it is true that in a longish note Paley 
disclaims that consequence But to this we may reply, vdlh 
Giccto, Nan qiiwro qmd neget Epicurus, sed qmd tonqt mnkr 
neget Meantime, waiving all this as too notorious, aud too 
frcqucutly denounced, I wish to recur to this into subject, 
by way of stating an objection made to the Paleyan morality 
in my seventeenth year, and which I have never ranee seen 
reason to withdraw It is this — I nflinn that the whole 


work, from first to last, proceeds upon that sort of error 
which the logicians call tgnoraho dendn, that is, ignorance of 
'^e veiy question concerned — of the point at issue. Por, 
n^k, in the very vestibule of ethics, two questions anse — 
t\v^ different and disconnected questions, A and B ; and 
Paley. ^as answered the wrong one Thinking that he was 
answering A, and meaning to answer A, he has, in facl^ 
answered B One question arises thus Justice is a virtue ; 
temperance is a virtue , and so forth. Now, what is the 
common principle winch ranks these several species under 
the same graus 1 What, in the language of logicians, is the 
common differential principle which determines these various 
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aspects of mowl obligation to a common genus ? Another 
^picstioii, and a mole interesting question to men in generalj 
IS tlufij — ^Wliat IS the motive to virtue ? By what impulse, 
law, or motive, am I impelled to be Millions rathei than 
vicious ? 'Whence is the mofave derived nhich should impel 
me to one line of conduct in pieference to the other ? This, 
which 15 a piuctical question, and, theiefore, more interest- 
ing than the other, winch is a pme question of speculation, 
was that which Paley believed himself to be answeimg 
And lus answer was, — that utility, a perception of the re- 
sulting benefit, ivas the true determining motive Mean- 
time,' it was objected that often the most obvious results 
from a virtuous action were far otlieiwise than beneficiaL 
Upon which, Paley, in the long note referred to above, dis- 
tinguished thus ; that, whereas actions have many results, 
some proximate, some remote, just as a stone thrown into 
the water produces many concentric circles, be it known tliat 
he, Dr! Paley, in what he says of iitihtj', contemplates only 
the final losiilt, the very outermost circle , inasmuch as he 
acknowledges a possibility that the first, second, third, m- 
cluding the penultimate circle, may all happen to dash with 
utility , but then, says he, the outermost circle of aU will 
never fail to coincide wuth the absolute maMmtun of utility 
Hence, in the first place, it appears that you cannot apply 
this test of utibty in a practical sense , you cannot say, This 
IS useful, ergo, it is lurtuous , but, in the inverse order, 3 ou 
must say, Tliis is virtuous, etgo, it is useful Tou do not 
rely on its nsefubiess to satisfy yourself of its being virtuous , 
biil^ on the contrary, 3*011 rdy on its virtuousness, pre- 
viously ascei tamed, m order to satisfy j'ourself of its useful- 
ness, And thus the whole practical value of this test 
disappears, though in tliat view it was first mtroduced , and 
a vicious ciicle arises m the argument , as you must have 
ascertained the virtuousness of an act, in order to apply the 
test. of its being virtuous But, secondly, it now comes out 
that Paley was answenng a very different question from that 
which he supposed himself answering Not any'piactical 
question as to tlie motive 01 impellmg force in being virtu- 
ous, rather vicious, — ^that is, to the sanctions of virtue, — 

liut a purel}’- speculative question, as to the essence of virtue, 
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APPENDED NOTE 


As De Qnincey’s long •ind interesting Chapter on Oxford from 1803 
' to 180S leaves the incidents of his oivn passage through the University 
rather hazy, the following condensation of particnlors on the subject 
may not be unwelcome They are partly from one of his own con* 
vcvsations in 1821 with Hichard Woodhonse (the notes of uhich 
conversations are appended to Mr Garnett’s edition in 1885 of the 
Confessions of an English Opiuni-Eaior), partly fioni an article in the 
Qnai lerlif JRevirio for July 1861 contamiiig mfomation siijijilicd by 
llr Cotton of Worcester College, and partly from infoimation collected 
by Ml Pago for liis Jjtfe of D& Qmnceg — Admitted into Worcester 
College on the 17 th of December 1803, ho did for tlie first two years 
of his residence lead, as he tells ns, a very solitaiy life, iMthdrauiiig 
himself from ivinC'parties, and frequenting chiefly the society of a 
German named Schuartzburg Even then, however, he had the 
reputation with some in the college of being, though of shy and quaint 
ways, a man of uncommon genius and erudition , and, latterly, as 
this reputation spread in the college, and some inevitable appearances 
of his in college declamations and tlie like confirmed it, he became 
the object of more general attention, and was urged to go up for 
honours in talaiig his degree He did attend the first cxanunation for 
B A honours at Michaelmas in the year ISOS, ivitli the result that Dr. 
Goodenough of Chnst Cliurch, who was one of the examiners, is said to 
have told one of the Worcester College' dons, “ You hai c sent us to day 
the cleverest man I ei er met with , if his vitd toee examination *to* 
moriow correspond with what ho has done in wnting, ho will carry 
everything before Inin ” De Quincey’s oivn account to Mr Woodhou'se 
was that, the exammation was an oral one and in Latin • which agrees 
more with tlie possibility of such a report from Dr Goodenough on 
the same day Do Quincey further adds that this exammation was on 
a Saturday, and that the remainmg examination, which was to follow 
on Monday, xvas to bo in Greek, Ho had been looking fonvard to 
this examination with much interest, his Greek readmgs having been 
of wide range and in many directions ont of the ordinary academic 
track ; and bis interest bad been increased by tbo regulation that the 
answers to flic questions were to be wholly or largely in the Greek 
tongue itself Hie fact that this rule had been altered at the la«t 
moment had, however, disgusted him j and this, together with “Iim 
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express them. To have ransleml the«c crea -TTrepoevra, ip m 
effect to hove inaatcrod scr eii-Uiilhs, at the leasts of an\ 
language , end the hcnefil of using a Ken Testament, w the 
familiar parts of an Old Testament, an tins preliminaiy dnll, 
18, that your own memory is thus made to opewle a 
perpetual dictionary or nonicnelator. I hate heard Mr. 
Southey siiy that, hy carrying in his pochet a Dutch, 
Swedish, or othoi Testainetil, on occasion of a long ioasney 
performed in “muggy" nenther, and in the inside of <=01110 
vcneiahlc “old lieavy”— such as used to bestow tlnir 
Icdiousness upon our rcspcLtahle fathers some thnty or forty 
^eats ago — ^lic had more than once tinned to so lalualdc an 
account the dozine< 5 s or the dulness of his fellow -tmitllciu, 
that, -whereas he had “ hooked " hinu-clf at the coach-office 
utterly dvttA</ia^ijTos, unacquainted with the first nulimcnts 
of the given language, he had made his imtiiig hows to his 
coach hicthren (secretlj reluming thanks to them for their 
stupidit}’) in a condition foi grappling with any common 
hook in that dialect One of the poljglot Old or Kew 
Testaments published hy Bogstcr would ho a poifect Eucy- 
clopcedia, 01 Panorganon, for such a scheme of coach diPci- 
pline, uiion dull roads and in dnll company. As respect's 
the German language in partaoular, I phall give one caution 
fiom my ovrn experience to the self-instructor it is a 
caution which applies to the German language cxcliisn ely, 
or to that more than to any other, because the emharrassment 
which It 13 meant to meet grows out of a defect of taste 
charactenstic of the German mmd. It is this elsewlioi-e, 
you would naturally, as a beginner, resort to p-ose nuthois, 


sigmllcant words wliicli conrejed some Imstj order, conasol, or notice, 
suited to niij sudden occasion or emergonej eij "To luin tlj-iin? Ihiia 
the field llie hero sddTcssed tkeso winged words—' Stop, coward, or I 
will transfix thee witli my spear ’ ” Hut bj Horne Toohe the phrise 
was adopted ou the iitle-pige of his Diversions of Purlcy, as a pleasant 
symbolio expression for all the non-sigmficant particles, the arlicith or 
of language, which m his well hnowai theory arc resolved into 
ahhrwnations or compendious forms (and therefore rapid, flams, 
wnjert forms), suhstitiited for significant forms of greater Icnstlt 
rnus, a/ IS a non sigmficant partiole, but it is an ahhrea lated form of an 
imperative m the second person — substituted for gif, or gne, or grant 
tke case ^nt. All other particles arc shown by Home 
looke to he equally short-hand (or vnngcd) snhstitations. 
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since the license and audacity of poetic thinking, and the 
lai^e freedom of a poetic treatment, cannot fail to superadd 
difficulties of individual creation to the general difficulties of 
a strange dialect But this rule, good for every other case, 
- 13 not good for the literature of Germany. Difficulties there 
certainly are, and perhaps in more than the usual proportion, 
from the German peculiarities of poetic treatment , but even 
these are overbalanced in the result by the single advantage 
of being limited in the extent by the metre, or (as it may 
happen) by the particular stanza To German poetiy there 
is a known, fixed, calculable limit Infimty, absolute 
infinity^ is nnpiacticable in any Geiman metre Not so uith 
Gciinan prose Stjle, in any sense, is an inconceivable idea 
to a German intellect. Take the word in the limited sense 
of what the Greeks called 2w0ecrts ovofiartov — » c , the con- 
stiTiction of sentences — affirm that a German (unless it 
were here and there a Lessing cannot admit such an idea 
Books there are in German, and, in other respects, very good 
books too, which consist of one or two enormous sentences 
A German sentence describes an aich between the rising and 
. the setting sun. Take Kant for illustration he has actually 
been comphmentedby the cloud-spinner, Frederick Schlegel, 

’ udio IS now m Hades, as a most onginal artist in the matter 
of style “ Original ” Heaven knows he was > His idea of 
a sentence was as follows • — ^We have all seen, or read of, an 
old family coach, and the process of packing it for a journey 
to London some seventy or eighty years ago Night and 
day, for a ueek at least, sate the housekeeper, the lady's 
maid, the butler, the gentleman’s gentlemen, &c., packing the 
huge ark in all its recesses, its “ imperials,” its “ weUs,” its 
Sahsbury. boots,” its “ swoi d-cas es,” its front jpocket^ side 
pockety rear pockets, its “hammer-cloth cellars” (which a 
" lady explains to me as a corruption from ham^ier-cloth, as 
ongmally a cloth for hiding a hamper, stored vnth viaticum), 
until aU the uses and needs of man, and of human life, 
''savage or civilized, were met wrth separate provision by the 
infinite chaos. Pretty nearly upon the model of such an 
' old family coach packing did Kant institute and pursue the 
packing and stuffing of one of his regular sentences. Everj'- 
thing that could ever be needed in the way of explanation, 
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illQslratwn, ro’stramt, inference, by-okuse, or indirect com- 
ment, Vijw to be crammed, according to tins German 
libilo‘'opliei^s taflc, into the front pochefe, side pockek, or ^ 
rear jiDcket?, of Ibc one original Ecntcnce Heuce it w tbat . 
a sentence mil ln*-t m reading wliiist a man ' ^ 

“ Slight rcip an aero of his neighhoitr’s corn ” i 

ISTor IP tlij« an\ iwcnlianty of Kanl’p It is common to |1ie 
wbolo f.inulj of pro‘<i'-MiitciP of Germenj, unless "wlicn tliey 
liap]H,n to li.no sUnlied Freiicli models, v'lio eulthato llv® 
oppo-^itt exlnouc As a caution, tlicrofoi'e, practically applied 
to this jniticulnr autnnalj in German prose-nniing, I advise 
all kgniiiera to choose betneen livo classes of composition — 
ballad poetrj , or i omedj — as tlieir earliest school of oxerciae ; 
halhfl po‘ tn , becau'c the form of the slanra (usually a 
»i«atfain) prcitribca n \ « rj narrow range to the sentences , 
toin'dj, beeauoe the form of dialogue, and the imitation of '■ 
daily life in its ordinarj tone of coniemition, and tbo spirit 
<tf comedy, t ntumllj Higgestmg a brisk intorcbange of speecb, 
all tend to shoit Fcntcnces These rules I soon cireiv fi"om 
my own exiKncnce and obscnation And tlio one sole jiur- 
pffjo louTOk which I citlier sought or wislicd for aid 
rerj-ectf'd the pronunciation ; not so much for attaining a 
jn«t one (nhwh I was F'vti'.fiul could not be xeabacd out of 
G»mn«\,or, at h i-i, out of a dmlj intercourse iMtli Gci- 
ws’urt for prcieuting the formation, unawares, of a 
rwUridly fd i* ont- Tho gutuir-'J and palalmu sounds of the 
and t »'u» othr-r f icim m ]>< mliaritu'-, cannot be acquired 
ni'h<. It o.uiitaat ji.-i'iMm. Hit the falpc MVlphalian or 
ib‘i "h pm.m<'wli'rti of the \owils, diphthong-*, d,c, may 
ev !\ I- forct.iU<d, tlui’gh the Irm, delicacy of Meissen 
Injqwij to }' Jiu -j'd Thin much guidance I pur- 
rti'h a \<r} fev. "luma'*, from inj joung Drcnlcn 
t’n.'.wb-) vrv, j.j. t ainums fi.r iiermifcnun to eslend hk 

* fjijs I , split, 

ti f'f 'p rJnp f iiKkpimlcnf,#', wliiUi goienifd nw^t 

' nn »i< .n- time of jjfe, 1 did till the rv?t for myself ' 
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UiesO) ot 'words Zike tLcso, in ■wducli Wordsworth con'veys 
the sudden apocalypse, as by an apparition, to an ardent and 
sympathising spirit, of _ the stupendous world of America, 
nsing, at once, like an exlialation, ivith all its shadowy 
foiests, ils endless savannas, and its pomp of solitary waters 
— ^ivell and truly might I have ajiplied to my first launclimg 
upon that i^ast billowy ocean of the German literature As 
a past literature, as a literature of inhentance and tradition, 
the German w'as nothing Ancestral titles it had none , or 
none comparable to those of England, Spam, or even Italy , 
and there, also, it resembled America, as contrasted with tlie 
ancient world of Asia, Europe, and North Africa^ But, if 
its inhentance were nothing, its prospects, and the scale of 
Its present development, were m the amplest style of 
American grandeur Ten thousand new books, we are assured 
by Menzel, an author of high reputation — a literal mynad — 
IS consideiably below the number annually poured Ironi all 
quarters of Germany into the vast reservoir of Leipsic 
spawn infimte, no doubt, of crazy dotage, of dreaming imbC' 
nlity, of wickedness, of frenzy, through every phasis of 
Babylonian confusion, yet, also, teeming and henvmg with 
life and the instincts of truth — of truth hunting and chasing 
in the broad dayhght, or of truth gropmg m the chambers of 
iarkness , sometimes seen as it displays its co rnucopia of 
tropical fruitage j sometimes heard dimly, and m promise, ' 
rt orlang its W'ay through diamond mmes Not the tropics, 
lot the ocean, not Me itself, is such a type of variety, of 
nfinite forms, or of creatii e power, as the German bterature 
n its recent motions (say for the last twenty years), gather- 
ng, like the Danube, a fresh volume of power at eiery stage 
)f its advance A bannei it was, indeed, to me of miraculous 
iromise, and suddenlj'' unfurled It seemed, m those days, 
in El Dorado ns true and undeceivmg as it w as evidently 
neshaustible And the central object in this interminable 
\ildemess of what then seemed imperishable bloom and , 

1 It has been rather too much forgotten that Africa, from the 
lorthem margin of Bilidnlgciid and the Great Desert, sonth'nards — 
iiorywhore, in shoit, beiond Egypt, CjTene, and the modern Birbary 
iUtes— belongs, as much as Ameiica, to the New Woild, the world 
mtnowTi to the ancients 
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\t'r<lOTe-~11ic very tree of knowledge in tlio midst of this 
I’den — ww tlie new ot imnsccudentnl philosophy of' 
Fminomtel Koni 

lha^e described the goegeonsness of my .expectations in 
thfr'e early dnjs of nij pnlnsnc ncquainlance with Gemian 
blerature I have a little lingered in painting that glad 
fturoia of my first pilgrimage to the fountains of the Hhme 
and of the bamihe, lu order adequately bo shadow out the 
gloom and blight which ■’oon afterwards settled upon the 
hopes of that golden daw n In Kant, I had been taught to 
believe, were the ke\s of a new and a creative philosophy 
nuhtr “lyMS dwda,” oi “ejus ntfspicws’’ — that is, either 
dirccllj utidtr his guidance, or indirectly nndcr any influence 
nmolel.i denied from his piincijilcs. — I looked confidingly 
to fLO the gMt iistas and aieuuea of truth laid open to the 
philo'opliic iiujiuier. Alas ! all was a dream. Six w'ecks’ 
stud) wi« snfiiiscnt to close i«j hopes in that quarter for 
filer, 'jriio jdnlo'Uphy of Kimt — so famous, so commanding 
ill Giiwiaiii from about the period of the Prcncli Kevoluhon 
— alrcMdy, ,n IhOfi, I had found to he a philosophy* of 
iVlnwl'on, and scarcely m any one chapter so much ns 
(ertdino to .i pbibrajjihj of rcconslniclion -It destroys by 
wholcmie, ami it subslitiitca nollung. Perhaps, in the whole 
bi*^\*«5 of man, ji 19 on uncvamplul case that such a scheme 
f.f Fpccnlatioii — which ofTera nothing seducing to human, 
aiptr.itujBs, nothing spbuuhd to the human imagination, 
11 ftbmg » ,'i'n ponliic aud nflirnmliie to the hiimaniinder- 
s‘a'ilin^-‘bo«ld luv\c boeti able to found an interest so 
I'M-wIMwI «si.i«p nmoiiR tbirti-fiie millions of cultivated men 
Tie na^hib hiukr who {.uppo^is tins uiteru>t to havchceu 
ft'iSit.Nl to rcadcimc bow era. nr t!»e halh of 
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profound incompiehension of its meaning, and utter blind- 
ness to its dnft • a solution uluch mar seem cvkaTagant, 
but 13 not so j for, even amongst tliose u'bo have evpiesslj 
commented on this jihilosopby, not one of the many 
hnndrecls uhom I have mybchi read but has reti acted from 
every attempt to e\pluin its dark places In these dark 
places lies, indeed, the secret of its atti action H'ere light 

poured into them, it would be seen that they are culs-dc-sac, 
passages that lead to nothing , but, so long as they continue 
dark, it is not known ■nluther they lead, bow far, in wbat 
direction, and uhether, in fact, they maj not issue mto paths 
connected directly uith the positive and the infimte Were 
it knovrn that upon every path a barrier faces you insur- 
' mountable to human steps — ^hke the barriers ubich fence in 
the Abyssiman valley of Basselas — ^tbe popularity of this 
plulosopbj' u onld exiure at once , for no popular interest can 
long bo sustained by speculations u Inch, in every aspect, are 
known to be essentially negative and essentially finite 
Man’s nature has something of infinity withm itself, which 
requires a coiiesponding infinity in its objects We are told, 
indeed, by itr. Bulw-er, that the Kantian system has ceased 
to be of any authority in Germany — ^that it is defuncl^ in 
fact — and that we have first begun to import it into 
England after its root had withered, or begun to wither, in 
Its native soil But Mr Bulwer is mistaken. The philo- 
sophy has never w ithered in Geimnny It cannot even be 
said that its fortunes have retrograded they have oscillated 
accidents of taste and abihly in iiarticular professors, or 
caprices of fashion, liavo given a momentaiy fiuctuation to - 
this or that new' form of Kantianism — an ascendency, for a 
period, to various, and, in some respects, conflicting modifica- 
tions of the transcendental sj’stem , but all alike liai e 
denied tbeir power mediately from Kant. No weapons, 
even if employed as hostile weapons, are now foiged in any 
armoury but that of Kant , and, to repeat a Eoinan figure 
which I used above, oU the modem polemic tactics of what is 
called metaphysics are tiaiiied and made to move either cjvs 
Audit, or cjiti, ausjncus Not one of the new systems affects to 
can back the Leibmtzian plulosopliy, the Cartesian, or any 
other of eailier or later date, as adequate to the purposes of 
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the intellect in tliib dny, or ns uiuWe r.f yjcWuife' o\<,n ft 
Millieicnt lerjiunolOjiy Xict tins fact dcOKle the qiseHjou 
of Kant’s vitality. Qm Icnc di<!hwjiut Unc thcrU Th-- is an 
old adage Now, lie who nnjjo--es new innies njK.n all the 
acl«, the fiiuctions, and the ohjccls of the philosophn; nndcr- 
glnndnig must he presumed to ha\c di'^Unctiushpd most 
shaiply, and to has^-'iiscerlainGd with mo*t prcci'^ion, their 
general rclatioiis-T-to long «? In? brvmnlogij conUnVfi to U 
adopted This test, applied to Kmt, will show tlial Jiis 
spirit jet survives in German} Frederick Schlegel, it is 
true, tiventj years ago, in his lectures upon Literature/ n^sui’cs 
us that eien the disciples of the great philosopher have 
agreed to abandon 1 ns pliilossophic noinenclatui’c Lnt the 
German philosophic lileratuie, <511100 that dale, lellb anothor 
tale Ifr Luliver is, tlicreforc, inong , and, ujlhout going 
to Gciinan}', looking only to Prance, he will see cause to 
revise his sentence Cousin — the pliilo'Ojdiic Counn, the 
only gicat name in philo«oph} foi modem Prance — fanulmr 
as ho 18 with North Gcmnii}, c.in hattll} he piesunuil 
unaccpinintcd w ith <1 fact so sinking, if it tperc a fact, .w the 
extinction of a system once so tnuiiiplmnlly supienie as that 
of Kant, and jet ill Bwlwer, ndmning Cousin as ho docs, 
cannot hut base noticed Ins efforts to naturalise Kant in 
Prance Heantiinc, if it were cicu tine that transcend- 
entahsm had lost its hold of the public mind m Germany, 
jnnm facie, this would prove little more than the ficldeness 
of that public whicli must liave been wuong in one of the 
two eases — either when adopting the Bjstem, or wdicn reject- 
ing it Whates er there may be of truth and i alnc in llio 
Bjstem will remain unirapcaclied by such capnees, whether 
of an individual or of a great nation , and England v ould still 
be in the light to import the jilnlosophy, however late in the 
day, if It were true even (which I doubt greatlj') that she is 
importing it 

Both truth and value there certainly is in one paifc ol the 
Kantian philosophy , and that part is its foundation I had 
intended, at this point, to introduce an outline of tlic tKin- 
Boendent^ philosophy — ^not^ peihaps, ns entering by logical 
claim of right into any hiogiaphical ‘sketch, but as a very 
allowable digiession in the leemdof that man’s life la whom, 
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iu tlio way of liopo aud of pix>foiind disapi)omtnieiit, it had 
been Fo inoinorablo an object For two or thieo yeaia befoio 
I inaPtercd the language of ]£ant,i it had been a pole-star to 
niy hoppp, and w hyi)o{h€<nf agi’ecably to the unceitain plans 
of uncertain linou ledge, itie luminous gmdc to niy future 
life — as a^lifc dedicated and set apait to philosophy Such 
it -was some years before I knew it for at least ten long 
yeai’s after I came into a condition of valuing its true pie- 
tcnsions and measuring its capacities, this same philosophy 
shed the gloom of somethmg lilce misanthropy upon my 
Vieira and estimates of human nature , for man was an 
abject amnial if the limitations winch Kant assigned to the 
'motions of his speculative reason were as absolute and hope- 
less as, under 7 ns scheme of the undcistanding and h^s 
genesis of.its powers, too evidently they were I belonged 
to a reptile race, if the uings bj*^ uhicli we had sometimes 
' setmed to mount, and the buoyancj which had seemed to sup- 
port our flight, weie indeed the fantastic delusions uhich ho 
represented them Such, and so deep and so abiding in its 
/ inllucnco upon iny life, having been the influence of tins 
CJermau philosophy, accoidiug to all logic of piopoitioiis, in 
selecting the objects of my notice, I might be excused foi 
setting before the reader, m its full array, the analysis of its 
capital sections However, in any memoiial of a life 11111011 
professes to keep in view (though but as a secondary purpose) 
any regard to popular taste, the logic of proportions must 
bend, after all, to the law of the occasion — to the propneties 
of time and place For the present, therefore, I shall restrict 
myself to the few sentences in which it may be proiier to 
gratify, the curiosity of some leaders, the tw'o 01 three m a 
’ hnndied, as to the peculiar distinctions of this philosophy 
Even to' tliese two or thiee out of each hundred I shall not 
venture to ascribe a larger curiosity than with respect to the 

^ I might have mastered the philosophy of Kant without waiting 
for the German language, in which all his capital woiks ore wTitten , 
for there is a Latin lersion of tho whole by Boin, and a most 
admiiablo digest of the cardinal work (admirable for its fidehty and 
the- skill bj whicli that fidelity is attained) in tlie same language by 
, Rbiseldok, a Danish professor But this fact, such was tho slight 
knoVlcdge^^ol all things connected with Kant in England, I did not 
learn foi some jeais 
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most genernl wherfealjoiits ” of its position— from what, 
point it starts, •whence and from wliat aspect it sutveys the 
ground, and hy nhat linlrn from this starting point it contnvcs 
‘ to connect itself with the mam objects of philosophic inquiry. ‘ 
Immanuel Kant was onginally a dogmatist in the school of j 
Lcihmtz and Wolf , that is, according to his tnsection of all ^ 
philosophy into dogmatic, sceptical, and critical, he was, upon 
all questions disposed to a strong affirmative creed, without 
courting any particular examination into the grounds of this , 
creed, or into its assailable points From this slumber, os * 
it' IS called by himself, he was suddenly aroused hy the 
Hnmian doctrine of cause and effech This celehrated essay 
on the nature of necessary connexion — so thoroughly niis- 
appreheuded at the date of its first publication to the world ' 
hy its soirduant opponents, Oswald, Beattie, &c., and so 
imperfectly comprehended since then hy "vanons soi-^sant 
defenders — ^become m effect the “ occasional cause ” (in the 
phrase of the logicians) of the entire subsequent philosophic 
scheme of Kant , every section of which arose upon the 
accidental opening made to analogical trains of thought hy 
this memorable effort of scepticism applied by Hume to one 
capital pbenomenon among the necessities of the human 
understanding What is the nature of Hume’s scepticism as 
applied to tins phenomenon ? What is the mam thesis of 


his celebrated Essay on Cause and Effect ? For few, mdecd, 
are they who really know anything about it. If a man 
really underatands it, a very few words will avail to explain 
the nodus Let us try It is a necessity of the human 
understandmg (very probably not a necessity of a higher 
order of mtelbgences) to connect its experiences hy means of 
the idea of cause and its correlate, effect and, when Beattie, 
Oswald, Reid, &c , Vterc exhausting themselves in proofs of 
the indispensableness of this idea, they were fightmg unth 
shadows , for no man had ever questioned the practical 
necessity for such an idea to the coherency of human tlnnlc- 
ing Not the practical necessity, but the internal consisteucy 
or this notion, and the original nght to such a notion, was 
the point of inquisition. For, attend, courteous reader, and 
three serrate propositions will set before yonr eyes tho diffl- 
c ty < rst Prop , which, for tho sake of greater precision, 


I 
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peTinit ttie to tlirow into Liitin — Non datur aligtiid [A] quo 
postto ponitur aliud [B] a prion, that ib, in other irords, You 
cannot lay your hands upon that one object or phenomenon 
[A] in the uJiole ciide of natui'al existences, ivhich, being 
assumed, ^Ylll entitle you to assume a pi ion, any other 
object uliatsocver [BJ as succeeding it. You could not, I 
eav, of any object or phenomenon ^vhatever, assume this 
succession a prion — that is, previously to experience Second 
Prop, But, if the succession of B to A be made knomi to 
you, not a priori (by the involution of B m the idea of A), but 
by expenence, then you cannot ascribe necessity to the suc- 
cession : the connection between them is not necessary but 
contingent For the very widest expeiience — an experience 
which should sti'ctch over all ages, from the beginning to the 
end of time — can never estabhsh a n exus having the least 
approximation to necessity , no more than a rojie of sand 
could gam the cohesion of adamant by repeating its hnks 
tlirough a billion of successions Prop Third Hence (le. 
flora the tw’o precedmg pi ©positions), it appears that no 
instance or case of nexus that ever can have been offered to 
the notice of any human understanding has in it, or by 
possibility could have had, anytlung of necessity Had the 
nexus been necessary, you would have seen it beforehand , 
whereas, by Prop 1, Non datur aliquid, quo posito pomtur 
ahud a pnon This being so, now comes the startling fact, 
that the notion of a cause mclndes the notion of necessity. 
For, if A (the cause) be connected w'lth B (the effect) only in 
a casual or accidental w’ay, you do not feel w’arianted in call- 
ing it a cause If heat, applied to ice (A) w ere sometimes 
followed by a tendency to liquefaction (B) and sometimes not, 
you would not consider A connected with B as a cause, but 
only as some variable accompaniment of the true and 
unknowm cause, which might allowably be present or be 
absent This, then, is the starthng and mysterious pheno- 
menon of the human imderstanding — that, in a certam 
notion, whidi is indispensable to the coheiency of our whole 
experience, indispensable to the establishing any nexus 
between the different parts and successions of our whole 
tram' of notions, w'e include an necessary notion of necessity', 
which yet has no justification or wanant, no assignable 
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happening alike to indmdnals and to entire generations— in 
the siluation of yearning or craving, as jt ivcre, for a great 
idea as yet nnknoMTi, hiit dimly and uneasily prefigured 
Sometimes the lery hirnlc, as it may he called, of such mi 
idea IS approached", Eometimcs it is even imperfectly dis- 
covered , hut inth marks in the very midst of its imperfec- 
tions which serve as indications to a person coming better 
armed for ascertaining the sub-conscions thmiglit which had 
goieined their lontalnc motions. As it stands in .Arislolle’fi 
scheme, the idea of a category is a mete lifeless ah^straetion 
Rising through a succession of spcucs to genera, and from these 
to Ebll higher genera, 5 'ou arnie fuuillv at a highest gcniw — a 
naked abstraction, bej ond which no farther regress is possible 
This highest genus, tins ffenus gencrahmmum, is, in penpatetic 
language, a category , and no purpose or use ha« ever been 
assigned to any one of these categones, of winch ten were 
enumerated at first, beyond that of classification — a purpose 
of mere convenience. Even for as tnnal a purpose as this, it 
gave room for suspecting a failure, when itu as afterwards found 
that the original ten categories did not eshaust the possibili- 
ties of the case , that other supplementary categories (pott~ 
pradieammici) became necessary And, perhaps, “ more last 
words” might e\en yet he added, supplementary supjde- 
ments, and so foilh, by a liair-sphtting intellect Eailiires 
as gloss as these, revisals still open to revision, and amend- 
ments calling for amendments, were at once a hroad 
confession that here there was no falling in with any great 
law of nature. The paths of nature may sometimes he 
amied at m a tentatne way , hut they ate hroad and deter- 
minate , and, when found, vindicate themselves. SiiU, m 
all this erroneous suhtilisation, and these abortive efforts, Kant 
perceived a grasping at some real idea — ^fugitive indeed and 
coy, which had for the present absolutely escaped , but he 
caught glimpses of it continually in the rear , he felt its 


necessitj to any account of the human understanding that 
could be satisfactory to one who had meditated on Locke’s 
theory as probed and searched by Leibnitz And in tins 
un^sj state half sceptical, half creative, rejecting and suhstx- 
tubng, pulling down and bnildmg up— what was, in sum 
and finally, the course which he took for bnnging Ins trials 
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Atitl csssavs to a crisis ? He state's tliis Inmsclf, soinewbcre in 
the Introduclion to his Gnfil der rcincn Vernunft , and the 
passage is a memorable one Pifteen years at the least have 
7 )assed since I lead it, and, therefore, I cannot pretend to 
produce the words 3 hut the substance I shall gii e 3 and I 
appeal to the candour of all his readers whether they have 
been able to apjirehcnd his meaning I certainly did not for 
jeais Butj now that I do, the passage places his proceduie 
lu a most strilving and edifying light Astionoiners, says 
Kant, had gone on for ages, assuming that the caith was the 
central body of our system , and insuperable i\cre the diffi- 
culties which attended that assumption At length, it occurred 
to tiy what would result from inverting the assumption Let 
the earth, instead of offering a fixed centre for the revolving 
motions of other heavenly bodie«, he supposed itself to rei olve 
about some one of these, as the sun That supposition was 
ti’ied, and gradually all the phenomena which, before, had been 
incoherent, anomalous, or contradictoiy, began to expiess 
themselves as parts of a most haimomous system “ Some- 
thing,” he goes on to say, “analogous to this I have piactised 
mih regard to the subject of my inquiry — the human under- 
standing All others had sought their central pnnciple of 
- the intellectual phenomena out of the understanding, 111 
something external to the mmd I first turned my inquuies 
upon the mind itself I fiist applied my eicammation to the 
%ery analysis of the understanding” In words not precisely 
these, hut pretty nearly equivalent to them, does Kant state, 
by contiadistmction, tbe value and tbe nature of bis own 
procedure. Ho firsts according to bis o\ni representation, 

' thought of .applying his investigation to the mind itself 
Here was a passage which for years (I may say) contmued to 
stagger and confound me Wlint * he, Kant, in the latter 
'end of the 18th century, about the year 1787 — ^he the 
first who had investigated the mmd • This was not arro- 
gance so much as it was inanity Had he said — I, first, 
upon just piinciples, or with a fortunate result, mvcstigated 
the human understanding, ho would have said no more than 
every fresh theorist is hound to suppose, as his preliminary 
apology for claimmg the attention of a busy world Indeed, 
if a mater, on any^part of knowledge, does 7wi hold liimsdf 
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supcrioi to all Ins predecessors, nre cntitlwl to, say — 
Then, why do you jffesmno to troiihle tts 1 It may tool like 
modesty, hut JS, in effect^ downright effrontery, foi yon to 
think yourself no better thmi other cntics j you wei-c. at 
hborty to think so whilst no claimant of public nolicc — as 
being BO, it IS most arrogant in you to be modesU This 
would he the cnticism ajiplied justly to a wan who, in 
Kant’s situation, os the author of a now system, should use a 
language of unseasonable mocloslj or doprecatioii To have ^ 
spoken boldly of himself was a duty; w'c could not lolcrafo 
his doing otlieiw ise But to speak of himself in the o'jchisii 6 
tcims I have described does certtiinly seem, and for ycai‘3 ^ 
did seem to myself, little short of insamiy Of this I am 
sure, — that no student of Kant, hai ing the passage lieforc him, ^ 
can have known hcietoforc what consistent, what rational 
interpretation, to give it , and, in candom, he ought to ow n 
lumsclf my debtor for the light he will now recenc. Yet, so 
easy is it to imagine, after a meaning is once pointed out, and s 
the station given from which it sliows itself as the mcanmg— 
so easy, under these circumstances, is it to imagine tliAt one 
has, or that one could have, found it for one’s self — ^tlmt K 
have little e\pcctation of leaping much gratitude for inj 
eiqilanation I say this, not as of much importance one way 
or the other in. a single case of the kind, but because a 
general consideration of this nature has sometimes operated 
to make me more indifferent ot careless as to the publication 
of commentanos on difficult sy^stems when I had found 
myself able to throw much light on the diflioultaes The 
very success w'lth which. I should have accomplished the task 
— the pel feet romoial of the ohstaclcs in tlie student’s path 
— ^were the very grounds of my assurance that the service 
would he little valued For I have found wlint it was 
occasionally, in conversation, to bo too luminous — ^to have 
explained, for instance, too clearly a daik -place in Eicai^do 
In such a case, I have known a man of the very greatest 
powers mistake the intelleotual effort he had. put forth to 
apprehend my elucidation, and to meet it half way, for his 
ovm unassisted conquest over the difficulties , and, within an 
hour or tw'o after, I have had, perhaps, to stand, -as an attack 
upon myself, arguments entirely and recently furnished by 
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myself. ^ No case is more possible : even to apprehend a 
complex explanation, a man cannot be passive , he must 
exert considerable energi- of mind, and, in the fresh 
consciousness of tins energj', it is the most natural mistake in 
tlic "world for him to feel the arguinont which he has by 
considerable effort appropnated to be an argument vhich he 
has oiiginated Kant is the most unhappy champion of his 
ovTi doctrines, the most infelicitous expounder of his omi 
’meaning, that has e\er existed Neither has any other 
commentator succeeded in throiving a moonlight radiance 
upon his plnlosophy Yet certain I am that, were I, or any 
man, to disperse aU his darkness, exactly in that proportion 
in which we did so — exactly in the proportion in which we 
smoothed all hindrances — exactly in that proportion would 
it cease to ho knonn or felt that there had ever been any 
hindrances 'to he smoothed This, however, is digression, to 
which I hai e been tempted by the interesting nature of the 
grievance. In a jestmg way, this grievance is obliq^uely 
noticed in. the celebrated couplet — 

, “ Had you seen but these roads before they vere made. 

You’d lift up jour hands and bless Marshal Wade ” 

Tlie pleasant buU here conmiitted conceals a most melan- 
choly truth, and one of lai^e extent Innumerable are the 
services to truth, to justice, or society, vliicli never can be 
adeqiiately valued by those uho reap their benefits, simply 
because the transition from the caily and bad state to the 
final or improved state cannot be retraced or kept alive before 
the eyes The record penshes The last point gamed is 
seen ; but the starting pomt, the point from which it was 
gained, is forgotten And the traveller never can Icnow the 
true amount of his obligations to Marshal Wade, because, 
'though seeing the roads which the Marshal has created, he 
can only guess at those which he superseded Now, return- 
ing to this impenetrable passage of Kant, I will bnefly 
inform the reader that he may read it mto sense by connect- 
mg it with a part of Kant’s 'system from which it is m his 
own delivery entuely dislocated Gomg forwards some thirty 
or forty pages, he will find Kant’s development of his own 
categories. And, by placing- in juxtaposition with that 
VOIi II H 
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aevelopmenfc this hlmd simtence, he ivill find a xeeipirooiil 
Lghfc -nrisiTip All philosoplieb, >Yorthy of that name, have 
found it necessary to allow of some great cardinal ideas that 
transcended all tlie Lockian ongination— ideas that were 
larger in their compass than any possihlc notices of Sense or 
any reflex notices of the understanding ; and those who have 
denied such ideas will be found invariably to have supported 
Ibeir denial by a vitmm snbreptwms, and to have deduced 
their pretended genealogies of such ideas by means of a 
pelifio prwicyni — silently and stealthily putting into some 
step of their Icger-de-maxn process everythmg that they would 
pretend to hai e extracted from it. But, previously to Kaut, 
it IS certain that all philosophers had left the ongm of these 
higher or transcendent ideas uucxplamcd "Whence came 
they 1 In the systems to which Locke rephes they liad 
been called innate or connaie These were the Caitesinii 
systems Cudworth, again, who mamtaincd certain “ immit- 
table ideas” of morality, had said notlung about' theii 
ongm, and Plato had supposed them to he reminiscences 
from some higher mode of existence Kant first attempted tc 
assign them an ongm within the mmd itself, though not ir 
anv Lockian fashion of reflection upon sensible impressions 
And this is doubtless wliat he moans by saying that he firsi 
had investigated the mind — that is, he first for such i 
purpose ' I 

Where, then, is it, in what act or function of the iY»ud 
that Kant finds the inatns:. of these transcendent ideas 
Simply in the logical forms of the understanding Ever] 
power exerts its agency under some latps — that is, in th 
language of Kant, by certain forms Wc leap by certaii 
laws — viz , of cgnilibrium, of muscular motion, of gravitatioii 
W^o dance by certain laws So also we reason by certan 
, laws These laws, or formal pnnciplcs, under a parlicula 
condition, become tlie categories 

Here, then, is a ^iiort derivation, m a very few words, o 
those ideas transcending sense which idl philosophy, th 
eailitst, bos been unable to dispense wutli, and j'ct non 
could account for Tims, for example, ea cry act of rcasonin: 
■ ' express itself in distinct propositions 

a IP, m such as contain n subject (or tliat concemin 
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wbioli jon afBxm or deny something), a predicate (that nluch 
you aflirm or deny), and a copula^ which connects them 
These propositions must have what is technically called, 
in^logic, a certain quanMyt or compass (viz, must be univer- 
, sal, particular, or singular) , and again they must have what 
13 called quality (that is, must be alBrmative, or negative, or 
intimto) • and thus arises a ground for certain correspondmg 
ideas, nliicli aie Kant’s categones of quantity and quality 

But, to take an illustration more appropnately from the 
very idea which first aroused Kant to the sense of a vast 
hiatus m the received philosophies — ^the idea of cause, which 
had been flu own as an. apple of discord amongst the schools 
by Hume How did Kant deduce this ? Simply tlius it 
IS a dootnne of universal logic that there are three varieties 
of syllogisra^viz , 1st, Categoric, or diroctly declaintive lA 
-is B] , 2d, Hypothetic, or conditionally declarative [Jjf O is D, 
then A is 3d, Disjunctive, or declaratii e by means of a 
choice which exhausts the possible cases [A is either B, or G, 
or Dj hut not 0 or D, ergo J3]. Now, the idea of causation, 
or, in Kant’s language, the category of Cause and Effect, is 
deduced immediately, and most naturally, as the reader will 
* aclcnowledge on examination, from the 2d or hypothetic 
form of syllogism, when the lelation of dependency is the 
same as m the idea of causation, and the necessary connexion 
a 'direct type of that which takes place between a cause and 
its effect 

Thus, then, intliout going one step further, the reader 
xnE find grounds enough for reflection, and for reverence 
' towards Kant, in these two great results 1st, That an. order 
of ideas has heen established which all deeji philosophy has 
demanded, even when it could not make good its daim. 
This postulate is fulfilled. 2dly, The postulate is fulfilled 
without mysticism or Platonic reveries. Ideas, however 
indispensable to human needs, and even to the connexion of 
our thoughts, nhidi came to us from nobody knew whence 
must for ever have been suspicious ; and, as in the memorable 
instance cited from Hume, must have heen liable for ever to 
(i question of validity But, deduced as they now are from 
ii matrix -within onr own mmds, they cannot reasonably, fear 
any assaults of scepticism’ 
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Here I shall stop A reader new to these inq^umes may 
thinV all this a tofle Bnt he who Teflecls a little will see 
that, even thus far, and going no slci) heyond this piimt, the 
Kantian dootnnc of the Categonea answers o standing ques- 
tion hanging aloft as a challenge to human philosophy, fills , 
up a lacma pointed out from the era of Plato It solves a 
problem which has startled and perplexed ei cry age • .vnt.' * 
this — ^that man is in possesaon, nay, in the hourly exercise, 
of ideas larger than ho can show any title to. And, in 
another way, the reader may measure the extent of thw^ 
doctrme, hy reflecting that, even so far as now stated, it is 
precisely coextensive wnth the famous scheme of Lochc. Por 
what is the capital thesis of that scheme ? Simply this — ; 
that all necessity for supposing immediate imprexnons made 
upon our understandings hy God, or other supernatural, or 
antenatal, or connatal, agencies, is idle and romantic , foe 
that, upon examining the furniture of our nuntls,' nothing 
will be found there which cannot adequately he explained * 
out of our daily expenence , and, until ive find something ' 
that cannot he solved hy this explanation, it is childish to go^ 
m quest of higher causes. Thus sajs Locke . and his whole 
work, upon its first plan, is no more than a contmuol plead- 
ing of this single thesis, pursuing it tlunugh all the plansiWo 
objections. Being, therefore, os large m its extent as Locke, 
the reader must not complain of the transcendental scheme' 
as too narrow, even in that limited section of it here brought 
under his notice 

For the purpose of repelling it, he must do one of two 
thmgs either he must shew that these categories or tran- 
scendent notions are not susceptible of the derivation and 
genesis here asagned to them — that is, from the forms of the 
logos or formal understandmg , or, if content to abide hy that 
derivation, he must allege that there are other categories headcs 
those enumerated, and unprovided with any similar parentage. 

Thus much m reply to him who complams of the doctrme ' 
here stated as, ist, Too narrow, or, 2d, As insufiiciently 
ratablishcd. But, 3d, in reply to him who wishes to see it 
nirthet ptwsued or appbed, I say that the possible applico- 

ons are perhaps infimtc "With reject to those made hy 
Ivant hunself^ they are chiefly contained in his mam and 

t 



